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Studehakers 
the 49 buy word 


for out-ahead thrift as 
well as smart looks 


Gas mileage that amazes everyone! 


Y 


u 


ike 


the 


vay 


they 


Say 


“Welcome 


ss, when you 


maker. It's 


vith oil, too, 


HE whgle world knows you're 
Epes a stand-out style star 
as your new car—if you're buying 
a ‘49 Studebaker. 

But you're going to find your 
new Studebaker a dream car, too, 
in dollar savings. 

Less of your income will be spent 
On car-operating outgo witha 
new Studebaker. Thanks to Stude- 
baker's clean-lined designing, 


you'll be money ahead every mile. 


New self-adjusting brakes! A postwar 


Studebaker’s brakes seldon 
ice mechanic's attentic 


automat ully adjust i like new” effi 


iency as the brake lining gradually wears. 
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——- 
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Studebaker Land Cruiser 


No ponderous excess bulk bur- 
dens a new Studebaker's body and 
chassis—no dead weight squan- 
ders the gas you buy. 

You'll be 


worry 


relieved of many a 


bills, 


Trust Studebaker’s wear-resisting 


about repair too. 
craftsmanship to see to that. 
Make Studebaker’s thrift as well 
as style your new-car value cue. 
Studebaker is discriminating 


America’s buy word for ‘49. 


a at 


Wear-resisting master craftsmanship! 


Father 


raften 
crafts 


and-son teams and 
n build Studebaker 
soundly th lom nee 

© 


other expert 
cars so 
it r re 
USA 


pairs 
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here comes beauly 
here comes value 
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MORE FUN WHEREVER YOU GO—with a 
new Motorola Portable! Precise engineering 
gives you “plus values” like maximum sensi- 
tivity—selectivity that knifes through local 
stations to bring in distant ones—big power 
for full volume and rich tone where some sets 
fail to play at all. See—hear—compare the 
new Motorola Portables. 


Model 59112 (left, below)—AC/DC or battery 
operated. Maroon or black with 9% 


bronze-gold metal grille and trim. 

less batteries 
Model 49L11—As above, except battery oper- 
ated only. Colors: Tan or green with bronze-gold 
metal grille and trim. less batteries $19.95 
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Glamour-Baby 

of Personal Portables 
Motorola’s famous “Playmate Jr.” 
Packed with power for BIG volume— 
rich tone. Plays instantly, anywhere. 
Leather-effect metal case. Choice of 
black or maroon with bronze-gold 
trim. AC/DC or its own long life bat- 


teries. Model SA9 . $3995 


less batteries 


Prices slightly higher in South and West. Prices subject to change without notice. 


New 45 R. P. M. 


Automatic Radio-Phonograph 
Your favorite recorded music wher- 
ever AC current is available. Plays 
new 7-inch records (45 R.P.M.—$ 
minutes of music per side). Changes 
8 records swiftly and quietly. Storage 


$6995 


for 27 records. 


Model 59F11 . 


MOTOROLA INC., CHICAGO 51, ILLINOIS »« 


New! Motorola 
Portable Television 
Take your television thrills from 
place to place—wherever AC current 
is available. Clear, bright pictures— 
lus Motorola Golden Voice sound. 
nstall it yourself in a few minutes. 
Indoor antenna fits in cover when 


carrying. Medel VT73 .. $19995 


, 
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No Finer Portable in all the World 

Exclusive “dial-in-handle” puts all controls in 
thumb’s reach while carrying. Case is basket- 
weave, plastic-coated fabric with aluminum 


trim. AC/DC or battery operation. 
Model G9L11 jess batteries $4995 


SEE YOUR NEAREST MOTOROLA DEALER TODAY 





SKIPPER BLUE 


COPPERTINT 





NK SNOW 


SKY BLUE 





MAROON 


FABRIC 


(allinsee 





The fabric is HURRICANE 
by Mallinson, a rich, full- 
bodied rayon gabardine 
with a special wrinkle- 


resistant finish. 


HARVARD RED 


UNGLE GREEN 


because... 


nothing’s too good 


MAHOGANY 


for Father 


The proudest dads, come Father’s Day will 
be wearing these colorful shirts. It’s the 

day to bring color into his life — in the kind 
of leisure shirt he’d choose for himself. 


Small, medium, large and extra large $10. 


Twintone Leisure Neckwear, too, 
same fabric to be worn matching 
s $2. Exclusive hand done patterns 


as illustrated) on solid grounds $2.50. 








ALBANY, GA. Rosenberg Bros. 
ATLANTA Zachry 
AUGUSTA, GA. Frank Renick 
BALTIMORE Homburger's 
BEVERLY HILLS Jerry Rothschild 
BOSTON Lovis 
CANTON, OHIO Walkers 
CEDAR RAPIDS - Killian Co 
CHARLESTON, W.VA. Schwabe * Moy 


CHICAGO Baskin 
Broadstreets 

Fagmon 

Maurice L. Rothschild 

CINCINNATI Squires 
CLEVELAND Halle Bros 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
MacNeil and Moore 
COLUMBUS, OHIO Union Co. 
Walkers 
DALLAS Neimon Marcus 
DAYTON Walkers 
DENVER Neusteter's 
DES MOINES 
DETROIT Kilgore and Hurd 
EVANSTON Maurice L. Rothschild 
FT. LAUDERDALE Ray Allen, Inc. 
GRAND RAPIDS Herpolsheimer's 
HARRISBURG Allen Stuart 
HARTFORD G. Fox and Co. 
HONOLULU Andrade 
HOT SPRINGS, ARK. Clyde's 
HOUSTON Bottelstein's 
INDIANAPOLIS —H.. P. Wasson & Co. 
JACKSONVILLE Levy's 
JOPLIN Newman's 
KALAMAZOO A. W. Johnson 
KANSAS CITY Jack Henry 
Rothschild's 
LOS ANGELES The May Co. 
LOUISVILLE Martin's 
MADISON MacNeil and Moore 
MEMPHIS Julius Lewis 


MILWAUKEE MacNeil and Moorc 
Morey Bel! 


MINNEAPOLIS Maurice Lb. Rothschild 
Hubert W. White, Inc 


NEW ORLEANS Stevens 
NEW YORK Lord and Taylor 
George-Wally 
OKLAHOMA CITY = Rothschild's B&M 
PHILADELPHIA John Wanamoker 
PITTSBURGH Kaufmann's 
PORTLAND, OREGON Lowenson's 
RICHMOND, VA. Berry-Burk Co 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. B. Forman Co 
SAN ANTONIO Frank Bros. 
SAN FRANCISCO Bullock & Jones 
SAN JOSE Leon Jacobs 
SAVANNAH Morris Levy's 
SEATTLE Littler's 
SOUTH BEND George Wyman Co. 
ST. LOUIS Wolff's 
ST. PAUL Maurice L. Rothschild 
Hubert W. White, Inc. 

TAMPA - ST. PETERSBURG 
Maas Bros. 
TOPEKA Ray Beers 
TUCSON levy's 

WASHINGTON, D. C 

Lewis & Thomas Saltz 
The Squire Shop 


Peer 


Younker Bros. 





YOUNGSTOWN 


“ny 


If the stores listed, 


or your favorite shop 
cannot supply you, 
write to — 

ALFRED OF NEW YORK 


10 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 
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VOL. 5, NO. 6 IN THIS ISSUE JUNE, 1949 


THE COLUMBIA To the Northwest it meaus power and poetry in equal measure . RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 
THE LOWER COLUMBIA Backwoods and metropolis merge on its banks. A cartograph. . . .<SUSAN YATES 


PORTLAND Oregon's sober metropolis likes things as they are—or, even better, as they were . 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE MEAT A Llonmay food feature: Beef, from hoof to mouth. . . . MORRIS MARKEY 
ROMAN FAMILY Each Grimaldi goes his bitter way, but the Family endures... . . JOHN HORNE BURNS 
SLUGGER FROM LOUISVILLE The bat of champions has an old Kentucky home . . CARL L. BIEMILLER 
FROM Tile RUBBLE Poland needs peace to complete her phenomenal recovery... THEODORE H, WHITE 
WHAT EVERY TRAVELER SHOULD KNOW Or, why he tabled the lady’s shoe . . . .JAMES THURBER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA It blends romance and reform . 2... 2) . JONATHAN DANIELS 
A FINE FIGURE OF A WOMAN | Fashion shapes the shape as well as the bathing suit. 2... .TONI ROBIN 


CHILBLAINS OVER PERU Up in the Andes you can't tell the Tropics from the Arctic . . . .DAVID DODGE 


LETTERS ae rae ere on SEES SS as ale are a ae iL HINE 
Sr. RE SN ace aa, Sxl oo ie we he HOLIDAY BY-LINES . 


BODES: ..<«% «s+ =» ELAR ££. EGS. INDEX = Contents of Volume 5—IToutpay . 


PREVIEW AF aoe e' JUNE COVER 


IN Jovy, Houmpay ar Howe joins Mark Schorer in Wisconsin | Tue 17-lb. Chinook salmon on John Atherton’s tempera cover 
stamping ground of Whisky Jack, Prank Lloyd Wright, August - probably traveled a lot more after his demise than on his own fins. 
Derleth, the fighting La Follettes. Eli Waldron browses through He was caught in the Columbia, cold-storaged in New York, and 
Milwaukee, a pastoral community of half a million. Back on the finally caught again (on paper) in Mr. Atherton’s Vermont studio. 
East Coast, Vincent McHugh covers Society's summer capital at The New York branch manager of the fish company which do- 
Newport, Rhode Island, and Roger Angell goes to a clambake nated the Chinook to the cause of Art thinks Mr. Atherton’s ver- 
Hloumpay ABROAD fishes with Ernest Hemingway in the Gulf Stream sion is right up to the company’s slogan: “ Frozen with the wiggle 
off Cuba; takes passage on the French Line with A. J. Liebling; : in its tail.” But by the time painstaking Mr. Atherton put the 
joins H. W. Heinsheimer on the Tour de France bike race; and : final touches to his painting, the wiggle had vanished utterly 


roums Benares, Holy City of Hinduism, with Vincent Sheean : and the poor fish had come to a bad end. He never did get eaten. 
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Nunn-Bush Gives You Extra 


Months of Satisfying Wear.. 


There iS 10 lab tory tcst hi Wil eve tne extra pera 

which Nunn usl Lives you [ le sni iW I 

Nunn-Bush shoes you enjoy luxurious heel-hugging comfort, trim shape 
YING wear. ° con- 
stant Nunn-Bush purpose is ¢ } he world’s finest shoes for men 


retaining smartness and added 1 of SATISI 


Ulustrated dova Last — Style 434, Double Tan Ra 
ightt Sole, Rubber H 


NUNN-BUSH SHOE COMPANY lanufacturer MILWAIT WISCONSIN 





NEW YORK, SWEET... 


I was born in New York City and I 
have lived there all my life. Before I 
read April Houmay | thought | knew 
everything there was to know about 
New York, but after reading every one 
of those 170 pages | was astonished at 
the places that [ never dreamed were 
in my city. Thanks to that wonderful 
issue, | am going to try to see those 
places and get to hnow my own city 
better You even talked me into 
taking a trip to the Statue of Liberty, 
which [| had never done before 

WILLIAM ROOS MEYER 


Vew York 


In one of the millions of honeycomb 
cells New Yorkers are heir to, [sit by 
my typewriter trying to put into words 
the emotion [ feel after reading the 
story of New York in April Houmay 

It is a fruitless task, this thinking of 
words. You have used them all. There 
is nothing left bur an emotion, a feeling 
of awe -that | am a part of this tur- 
bulence, this great, terrifying, surging 
thing that is New York 

BARBARA WILSON 
Vew dork 


E B White's Here is Vew York is 
poetic prose of a high order. If intelli- 
gence can be defined as the ability to 
see relationships and meaning this is a 
very intelligent article 

MILTON M. McGORRILL 
Orono, Maine 


. . » AND SOUR 


Who wants to read about the 
squalor and the extroverts that are 
characteristic of New York? Certainly 
not Land about 100 million other Amer- 
icans. Anyone who lives in a city of 
100,000 or over knows all about the 
heartaches and frustrations a big city 
fosters. The greatest benefit of the 
atomic age will be the doom of the 
overcrowded city in which every evil 
and wrong is allowed to mature. Um 
looking forward to a nation of cities of 


10,000 maximum. JAMES DAY 


Chicago 


No article or pictures on the 
fine work of the “blue shirts,” New 
York City’s firemen. Why ? 

JOANNE SMALL 
Brooklyn 


LETTERS 





: You neglected to feature pictori- 
ally the harbor and docks 
MELVIN T. BISHOP 
West Hartford, Conn 


... Itisunfortunate that you did not 
include one word or photograph per- 
taining to the many beautiful churches 
in New York like St. Patrick's Ca- 
thedral, St. John the Divine Cathedral, 
Temple Emanu-E1, st. Paul's and Trin- 
ity Churches... . 

MRS. PAUL WM. GENS 
Darien, Conn. 


. Youentirely overlooked our beau- 
tiful Cloisters. ... JOSEPH V. SABLICK 
Vewark, N. J. 


sone hy not a little space devoted to 
New York's marvelous bridges? In fact, 
why not another New York number 
covering all the present omissions? 
MRS. WALTER J. MORAN 
Oakdale, Conn. 


Another ¢ another and a 
New York 
to be the ive story of 
the city. Eve 
lished about it—all of them pre- 
bly written because earlier vol- 
had omitted something. Howt- 
DAY regrets as much as any reader the 
necessary omissions.—Ed. 


sof books are 


STIRRING MISSISSIPPI 


What stirrings of imagination and 
deeper understanding of our country | 
was able to give my pupils after read- 
ing your inspiring illustrated story of 
the Mississippi (March Houipay). You 
helped to make it a long ery from the 
olden days when all that most children 
learned of the Mississippi was that it 
“rises in Minnesota, flows south and 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico.” 

MARIE. L. MORGAN 
Brooklyn 


BIG CAT CATCH 


In March Hotmay( The Mississippi) 
under a picture of James Walker, you 
write of a catch of a 160-lb. channel cat. 
As far as I can learn, the record for a 
channel cat is a little over 30 Ibs., and 
the channel cat is usually caught in 
clear swift water—very seldom in wa- 
ter as muddy as the Mississippi. The 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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HULEPROOE 


are the world’s Best Travelling Companions 


iuaranteed 


for Super-Wear or a NEW PAIR FREE 


Over an Alp...or over a week-end... there’s Nylon socks by Hole- 

proof just for it... right in weight, color, style... and price. Thanks “a 

to DU PONT NYLON they are tough, resilient, easy to wash, fast to dry. Nbr 

And Holeproof makes them a man’s Best Buy with the Guarantee that ({ “gocus 

puts proof in Performance. . .60-day super-satisfaction or a new pair free ut 
Pick from All Nylon or Nylon with Wool, Nylon with Silk or s 

Nylon with Cotton, Short or Regular lengths . . . <1 


youiPrd 
NY 


¢ and *P ot fine stores ANYWHERE YOU GO 
all across America 
~ New, wider than ever selection, too, of wools, silks, cottons 
. * and rayons...short and regular lengths... in colors and styles 
smartest for all occasions . . . 55¢ to $3.95. Fine Stores Have Holeproof. 


wees fi 


Men’s Socks for every occasion by 


HOLEPROOE 


© MOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. IN CANADA: LOW FAMOUS MEN'S SOCKS te WOMEN'S PROPORTIONED STOCKINGS w LUXITE UNDERTHINGS AND SLEEPWEAR @ 
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SAINT LOUIS (1) 
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LUGGAGE 


the “COMBINATION” ensemble 





FOR THOSE WHO GO FIRST CLASS 


tc 


ware 
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lrobe 


One way to ju 


ige a lady is by her luggage! 


This 


stunning matched group by HORN travels in the best 


circles. Combines top-grain, tan saddle cowhide 


with smart, buff luggage fabric. Luxurious 


brown lining 


chase the following 


ately— 


Iman 


? 


the large jacknife 


HORN LUGGAGE 


Solid brass locks. 


ur 








HORN 
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(Continued from Page 4) 
channel cat isn't a true catfish; it is a 
member of the trout family and doesn't 
grow to that size. KERMIT M. FOX 

Topeka, hans. 


The catfish most widely known as 
the channel cat (Ictalurus punctatus) 
weighs anywhere from three to 30 
pounds, the term 
loosely applied to the chuckle-head or 
blue catfish (lctalurus furcatus), the 
largest American catfish, which ranges 
up to 160 pounds and does run in the 
Both 


are true catfish, 


llowever, is also 


these channel 


not trout.—Ed. 


Mississippi. 
cats” 


BURNING SHAME 


In March Houtmay ir the historical 
cartograph of the Mississippi, 
stated that Malmaison, home of Green- 
wood Leflore, Chief of the 
Nation, still stands at Greenwood, 
Mississippi. Malmaison burned to the 
ground before T left Greenwood and I 
have been gone almost eight years. 

JOHN C, 
Sulphur Springs, Tex. 


you 


Choctaw 


COLLINS 


We're still burning—with shame. 
Malmaison was destroyed by a fire of 
undetermined origin on the night of 
March 31, 1942.—Ed. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE FLEMING 


In March Houmay I noticed the ar- 
ticle, The Lesser Antilles of the West 
Indies by Peter Fleming. Is this the 
author of Brazilian Adventure, One's 
Company and News from Tartary? We 
understood that he had been reported 
missing in the invasion of Norway. If 
this is the same Peter Fleming, we are 
glad to have him with us again. He has 
been one of our favorites for many years 
now. MR. AND MRS. LYMAN RICH 

San Bernardino, Calif. 


Yes, Readers Rich have the right 
Fleming (see photo above). He turned 
up in England shortly after being re- 
ported missing in Norway. After seven 
years of wartime service in the Grena- 
dier Guards (in Norway, Greece, 
Burma, China), he was demobilized as 
a colonel. Eton- and Oxford-educated 
Mr. Fleming is now dramatic critic for 
the Spectator and special correspond- 
ent for the London Times. He is mar- 
ried to the British movie 
Johnson,of Brief Encounter fame.and 


star, Celia 
they live with their three children on 
1 2000-acre estate in Oxfordshire.—Ed. 


(Continued on Page &) 


JUnit 


High atop Nob Hill in 
SAN FRANCISCO 


. . for gracious living, perfect in all 
its varying services... only a few 
minutes from fashionable shops, 


theatres, and the business district! 


Tip of Me Mark 


. - for cocktails... world famous! A 
fifty-mile panorama of sparkling cit- 
ies, the two mighty bridges, and the 
Golden Gateway to the Blue Pacific. 
tariff from $7.00 
garage in building 
. 
Offices in New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Los Angeles 


HOTEL 


Mark Hopkins 


Geo. D. Smith, General Manoger 














“SAN DIEGO 


eid 


Start your Southern Califor- 
nia vacation in San Diego. 
Come direct by motor - plane 
- train - bus. See Old Mexico 
while you are here. Play on 
San Diego bay and miles of 
sandy beaches. Tate your 
leisure. You'll see one of the 
world’s greatest panoramas 
(Point Loma)... the world’s 
greatest telescope (Palomar) 
plus lovely La Jolla and Cor- 
onado on the Silver Strand. 
Go deep sea fishing deluxe! 
Days are buss or lazy anc 
nights are gay in and around semi 
tropic San Diego. Taste this mildest 
most unique of American climates 


Visit Mt, 
Palomor 


See Old 
Mexico 


Ask your Travel Agent. Ample occommoda- 
tions of all types. No seasonal rate increase, 


Can V; 
a ad WHERE CALIFORNIA BEGAN 
FILL IN AND MAIL TO: 
SAN DIEGO-CALIFORNIA CLUB 
499 W. Broadway, Room 73, San Diego 1, Califo 
Please mail me without cost or obligation your descrip 


tive folder which will help to make my California trip 


more interesting 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
city 











DAILY BETWEEN CHICAGO + DENVER « SALT LAKE CITY » SAN FRANCISCO 


TNISTADOME Cagoenie Zeke 


EXTRA COMFORT « EXTRA PLEASURE « NO EXTRA FARE 


YOU CAN Look WHERE YOU’RE GOING 


Look ahead... look up...look down... look everywhere ...while you glide 
in luxurious comfort through the magnificent Colorado Rockies and 


NEW, FASTER DAILY SCHEDULES 


WESTBOUND (Read Down) EASTBOUND (Read Up) 
3:30 PMilv . . Chicago .... Ar 1:30 PM 
11:59 PMilv . . Omoha ... . Ar 4:55AM 
1:14AM Lv. . Lincoln . .. . Ar 3:40AM 
8:40AM lv .. Denver .... Ar 7:00PM 

Colorado Rockies 

1:53 PM lv . . GlenwoodSprings. lv 1:35 PM 
10:25 PM Lv . SaltlakeCity . . lv 5:40AM 
7:00-11:00 AM Feather River Canyon 2:00-6:00 PM 
12:28 PM lv . . Sacramento . . . bv 12:50PM 
1:34 PM Ar . . Stockton . . . . bv 11:53AM 
4:00 PM Ar . . Oakland . ... lv 9:44AM 
4:50 PM Ar . . Sanfrancisco . . Lv 9:00AM 





Feather River Canyon in daylight 
hours...Utah and Nevada, by star- 
light or moonlight. It’s a thrilling, 
eye-opening experience. Your choice 
of low-cost VISTA-DOME reclining 
chair-cars or new-type Pullman 
accommodations, drawing rooms, 
bed rooms, roomettes, and sections. 
Through sleepers daily between 
New York City and San Francisco. 


Make Reservations Now! 


BURLINGTON + RIO GRANDE * WESTERN PACIFIC 


Luxurious comfort at money-saving fares in new 
VISTA-DOME chair coaches. 


Feminine as a boudoir is the women's lounge. 
Men’s lounges equally complete. 


Enjoy delicious meals and personalized service 
in one of the California Zephyr's beautiful diners, 








Gear Shift Control! 
Start in Neutral. 
Shift to Forward or 
shift to Reverse. 
That's different! 
Mile-Master Fuel Tank! Replaces the 
tank on the motor and eliminates thatex- 
tra can” you used to carry along. Holds 
Put it 


and plug it into motor 


5 gallons! anywhere in your boat 
click.” Run all 
That's different! 
Acceleration—wow! Still this 10.0 h.p.* 
ball-of-fire trolls ata 
That 5 diffe rent! 


day without refueling! 
. aoe 
snail's pace. 


Features— 10) of ‘em! All 


pive 


combining to 


you new outboarding thrills—new 


all-around performance — new control 


and convemence. Get into a boat and 


see for yourself! 


See the OD it vour Johnson dealer's. 


Look for ler “Outboard 
Motors” in your classified phone book. 


his rhaithie Une 


5 Great Johnsons for 1949 
MODEL HO— 
MODEL TO—Med 
MODEL Q0—1 
Geor Shift 
MODEL SO—Ssyv ' 
with Mile Master Fuel Tor 16 


MODEL PO—Heor 


Aite ef win 


25HP* 
um Alternate Firing Tw 5.0nP.* 
ge Alte te F @ Twin with 

i Mile Master Fuel T 10.0 H.P.* 
One® 
220 P.* 


Motor's running — beat isn’t. 








That's NEUTRAL! 
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x cwart : 
A ee . 900 Pershir 
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Motor 


fea 
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HANDY CHART 





+ sama ae » 1949 Sea 
Handy Chart 
YD and the 


ures! Write today 


JOHNSON MOTORS 


« Road, Wa 


ikegan, Ill 
f Canada, Peterbore 


JOHNSON. ..<:::s 


Tor DEPENDabihiy 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


DOWNTRODDEN DOMINICANS 


... As to President Trujillo owning 
the Hotel Jaragua (The Greater Antil- 
les of the West Indies, February Hout- 
pay), he does have an interest in it... 
but I have yet to see an American com- 
pany allowing a stockholder to dictate 
the policy of the company. . . . [My] 
two [Dominican] maids were furious 
when they read that the people on the 
streets [of Ciudad Trujillo) are more or 
less policed and that they look down- 
trodden. It is not true... . 
MRS. WILLIAM H. 
Pottstown, Pa. 


DAVIDSON 


The Hotel Jaragua was built by 
Trujillo in 1943—but on the question 
of whether he has an interest in it, 
Trujillo and Government ain’t talk- 
ing. “Every city in the world,” 
Author Liebling, ‘is ‘more or less 
policed’ (Mrs. Davidson's words, not 
mine). Ciudad Trujillo is more policed 
than any town I know.” —Fa. 


suys 


HISPANIOLA 


I believe Mr. Liebling misnames the 
island on which Haiti is located. It has 
been known at varying times as the is- 
land of Haiti or the island of Hispaniola, 
but not as the island of Santo Domingo 
for many Santo Domingo was 
the name of the capital of the Domini- 
can Republic until not long ago. The 
correct name now for the island is His- 
paniola, WILLIAM FISHER 

Consul of Haiti 
San Francisco 


years. 


DEATH AT THE PALACE 


Why do you strive to mention all the 
notables who have been at the Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco The Palace, 
March Houimay) but omit all mention 
of President Harding and his history - 
making decease in a Palace suite? I sus- 
pect some decisive censorship by the 
hotel, since during a recent visit there | 
found the management refused admit- 
tance to the suite and the staff refused 
to discuss the Presidential visit. 

ART FANER 


Peoria, Ill 


HOLIDAY’s omission was in no way 
prompted by hotel censorship (see 
President Harding’s funeral 
cortege leaving the Palace). The Pal- 
ace’s refusal to admit visitors to the 
in which 


above: 


suite Harding died is not 


secrecy but respect for the privacy of 


its guests: the suite has been occupied 
permanently since 1942.—Fal. 


TRANSPLANTED SAUNAS 


Vance W. Weaver's Report From 
March Howimay) about the 
Finnish steam bath interested me im- 
mensely formerly Finnish 


Sweden 


In several 
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AND NEW THRILLS 
with the 


NEW 
\ WH olensak 
RAMBLER 


Only *22-50 


with case 


FULL 
4-POWER 


Wherever you go new vistas await you with a 
Wollensak Rambler see birds and ani- 


You ll thrill to new 


You Il 
mals close-up—naturally 

sights on every hand. Rambler weighs only 8 
ounces; durable. 
lhant images 


light to carry, easy to use, 
Fine, coated optics give clear, br 
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SUMMER 1S THE SEASON 


IN JACKSONVILLE! 


Bathing and beaches, fun, fish- 
get them 
ALL, plus cool nights, breeze- 


ing and sports 
swept days and well within 
your budget — this summer in 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Get the Story in Color! 


Frank Winchell 

Tourist & Convention Bureau 
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‘Why do it the hard way? 
Get an Actionrod!”’ . 


Fishing experts everywhere say 
Actionrod’s new Actionglas tops 
anything they've seen. 

Here’s the rod that’s solid glass 
—all the way through! It’s preci- 
sion-made of thousands of tiny 
glass strands, permanently molded 
into hexagonal or square shape. 
Ounce for ounce, it packs more 
punch—more live action—than 
ever has been possible in glass. 
Guaranteed not to rust, rot, cor- 
rode or break. 

For faster fishing action—for 
live action—ask for Actionrod’s 








Actionglas. Your favorite sports 
equipment store has it. 


ORCHARD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Detroit 5, Michigan 





Cross - section 
of Glass Tip 








Owner's Name 
on Handle 





ACTION ROD — Now Action- 
rod has a solid steel rod in 
every price bracket from 
$3.95 to $25. 


* 
re 


om 
Actionro 


“SOLID GLASS 
WITH LIVE ACTION 





farming settlements, in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho, one can still see these 
bath houses (saunas) occasionally in 
use. Not too many years back, I remem- 
ber visiting some of my Finnish friends 
end relatives when the question was 
asked: Should you care to take a steam 


bath ?—this being a form of well-mean- 
ing and cordial greeting. I have ex- 
perienced one of these baths and know 
them to be most invigorating and 
healthful. MRS. GEORGE HANSEN 
Long Creek, Oreg. 


BLOOD, TOIL, TEARS... 


. . . Roger Angell should stand cor- 
rected on his statement that Churchill's 
famed speech, “blood, toil, tears and 
sweat,” was never broadcast or re- 
corded (Entertainment, February Hout- 
pay). T have had a record of that speech 
for two years—made by Station WOR 
(New York) and I am quite sure it is 
authentic. . JOE R. KLEIN 

Catskill, N. Y. 


Reader Klein is talking about a later 
Churchill speech, made in November, 
1942, at the time of the victory over the 
Italians in Africa. On that occasion, 
Mr. Churchill quoted his own famous 
phrase. The original “blood, toil, tears 
and sweat” speech, made in the House 
of Commons on May 13, 1940, was 
not broadcast or recorded.—Ed. 


NO COMPLAINTS 


Since in many letters I have read, it 
has seemed the vogue to criticize or 
correct your magazine, I have searched 
hard and long for something to com- 
plain about. I just can’t find it. The 
realistic stories you print about places 
I have seen convince me that your 
other articles are just as authentic. 

OMA M. HAWKINS 
Louisville, hy. 


HOLIDAY ON THE SHELVES 


... We find your magazine exceed- 
ingly helpful in both our juvenile and 
adult departments. In my estimation it 
might well be on the list of every public 
and school library. . . . 

DELLA Mc GREGOR 

Chief of Juvenile Division 
St. Paul Public Library 
St. Paul, Minn. 





Address all correspondence for this 
department to Letters to the Editor, 
HO.Lipay, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelpnia 5, Penna. Letters must carry 
name and complete address. 
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Join the fun in 
Minnesota's Territorial 
Centennial Celebration. 
There'll be parades, special 
events, exhibits, carnivals and 
fairs to intrigue you all summer 
long. . . fascinating reminders of 
Minnesota's great history. 


Our dream of a perfect vacation 

came true in Minnesota, Land 

of the Sky-Blue Waters. Here's 

fishing at its best! Good swimming, 

good golfing, hiking and canoeing 

...GOOD EVERYTHING! And the 

most hospitable resorts we've 

ever found. Minnesota is the 
ideal vacationland for us 

SAY... Dr. and Mrs. 

Fred R. Dunning 

of Clarksburg, 

West Virginia 


TOURIST INFORMATION 
STATE CAPITOL... SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 


Please send me free illustrated booklet on 


Winnesota... Land of 10,000 Lakes 


Nome. (Please Print) 


DEPT. C3 











Send TODAY for FREE colorful booklet 
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2 What happened? Iid the car lurch... swerve 3 No! Nothing happened thanks to LifeGuard 
P Habl track to end : Phe a 
‘ ‘ ! trollal wa oom he’ «lr 


! BA te ech This can 1 


across the sSalet Pubes r continued around the 


vithon 


happen on any road turn ourse and had no 


trouble comi straight-line stop! 


' HIT 70 ON THAT TURN 
...WHEN A 


TIRE BLEW! 





THE TRUE STORY OF A TRAGEDY 
THAT ALMOST HAPPENED! 
( WHAT IF IT HAD BEEN your CAR!) 














HOW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES CAN SAVE YOUR LIFE 


LIFEGUARD LIFEGUARD 
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We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD’’—every Sunday— ABC Network 


G at) ak FY & AR tnakes @ bhowour harmless with 


] “1 was trying outa high-powered sports car for top 
. ” . 

speed and acceleration, says George k reund, 
member of the Motor Sports Club of America, and 
New York test driver. “I had pushed her up to 70, 
and was screeching into a banked turn when “Blam!” 


a tire blew!” 





4 This picture shows why there was no lurch or loss 
* of control. When the tire blew out only the outer 
chamber of the LifeGuard blew with it. The inner 


chamber retained enough air for a safe, smooth stop. 


TO MAN CAN PREDICT when he will have a 


4% blowout! 

A tire can blow at any time—at a high speed or 
slow, in traffic or open road, on a dry road or a 
slippery one. 

But the wise driver can predict what will 
happen after the blowout. 

With LifeGuard Safety Tubes in his tires, he 
knows he will be safe from a blowout smashup... 
from injury ... from expensive damage. And he’ll 
have this protection with real economy, for it’s by 
no means unusual for LifeGuards to outlast three 
sets of tires, and run up totals of 150,000 miles 
and more! 


Can you afford not to have LifeGuards? 


ar Tire & Rubber Company 


LiFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 





UNDER THE SUN 


In which HOLIDAY goes calling on escapists, crooks, brides 


and weatheimen, from Long Island Sound to Tokyo's alleys 


FOR SALE 


Tired of life? Sick of your job? 
{fraid of the atomic age? Fed up 
with the housing shortage? Dis- 
couraged by the headlines?—Why 
not buy an island and get away 
from it all? 

Your best bargain in islands right 
now is probably one of the dozens that 
were recently put on the block by the 
War Assets Administration. Formerly 
the sites of various Army forts and gun 
emplacements, they include such hide- 
awaysas Angel Island, 640 acres with a 
750-foot mountain, docks and barracks, 
right in San Francisco Bay; Ocracoke 
Island near Cape Hatteras; Fort Terry, 
on 840-acre Plum Island, off Orient 
Point, L. 1.; Cow Island, Jewell’s Island 
and Little Chebeague Island in Casco 
Bay; and Fort Michie, on 17-acre Great 
Gull Island, at the entrance to Long Is- 
land Sound. 

No sooner had these bargains been 
announced than some 1000  island- 
dreamers wrote in to the W.A.A. asking 
for further information. Some merely 
wanted a place to get away from it all. 
One man wanted an isl.nd equipped 
with atomic-bomb-proof cellars for his 
family. A woman asked for a list of all 
the islands in Maine to choose from 
(she thought they were all for sale), 
while a veteran sent in a post card ask- 
ing that an island be set aside for him 
“until I come in with the money.” 

We scouted the island market by 
joining a party of some 30 prospective 
purchasers on a day-long inspection 
tour of Fort Michie and Great Gull Is- 


land in Long Island Sound. It was a 


discouraging trip, in a heavy downpour 
of rain. We were accompanied by an 
Army captain who was playing real- 
estate agent for the day, and by Corp. 
George D. Pleasant, one of the two en- 
listed men who guarded the island from 
the end of the war until last December. 

“How was it out there all alone?” we 
asked the corporal. “Pretty grim? Did 
you get overseas pay ? Did they let your 
wife come and stay with you?” 

“Oh, no,” he reptied to all our ques- 
tions. ‘My wife stayed down home in 
Macon, Georgia. It was mighty nice out 
there on that quict island all alone.” 

Our party boarded the Army supply 
boat F543 at New London, Conn., for 
the hour-long run to Great Gull. Once 
out in the Sound the craft pitched 
wildly and most of the island-hunting 
visionaries rapidly began to lose inter- 
est. At Great Gull, the F543 made a 
sloppy landing on the wrong side of a 
long wooden pier in bad repair, backed 
out and landed on the lee side. A stout 
lady, dripping wet, took one look at the 
bleak island and said: “I came all the 
way from White Plains for this. Cripes. 
They couldn't give me this island for 
five bucks.” Just then the foghorn from 
the lighthouse on near-by Little Gull Is- 
land began to hoot.’ Just imagine hav- 
ing to listen to that damned thing all 
night,”’ she said sourly. C'mon.” She 
dragged her husband by the sleeve into 
the cabin, and slammed the door. 

The rest of the party leaped onto the 
dock, avoiding several nasty holes, 
made their way ashore, and were led by 
the captain through three brick-and- 
stone buildings, which were in pretty 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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Jack Waters took this picture on Ansco Color Positive Film. He prefers Ansco because 


**,..the colors are more than just colorful, they're the exact colors I saw when I took the picture!” 


NSCO true-color prctures look so real / 


THERE ARE two kinds of pictures. Color Positive Film quick/y, so that you can 


] 
‘ view the exciting transparencies against light, 
There are just picture ind then there are 
project them, or have beautiful color prints 
the completely different, natural, real ones you ‘ 
) ' made from them soon after you take them 
get on Ansco Color Positive Film 
l'ake true-color pictures this week! Ask your 


The tran en s yout n this gorgeous , : ) , a 
Phe SPAsence 7 ee ee ee . dealer for Ansco Color Positive Film in 35mm 


ie-color film ov » colors o e, subtle . ’ 
filr how the color f natur ubtl manasines. 1239 ov G30 colle. ox chest sles. Get 


16mm movie film, too. Ansco, Binghamton, N.Y. 
\ Division of General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
Either you or your dealer can process Ansco tion. ** From Research to Reality.” 


sky hue ind delicate flesh tint ist as they 


were when you snapped the shutter! 


cotor tips — by the Ansco Color Laboratories 


m taking color hours will give vou many interesting 


ind unusual effects! An ideal camera for color work (as well as black 


ee EEL, oe nee, eee and white!) is the Ansco {6.3 Speedex. Its coated 
bn so tnt ous Meiht wii an Sitio lens takes crisp, sharp pictures at shutter speeds 
Se ae eens ee = imecetiiin teoketnem lestelel up to 1 100th of a second! Flash-synchronization 
siete WO oun. enti Mallen 8 ad al i lh ors will pro- is built right into the shutter. Chrome-trimmed 
ut cheatin Wetiews fies : vide all t bright work. Rich black grained covering. See the 
{6.3 Speedex and you'll know why photo fans 

bought nearly 2,000,000 Ansco Cameras in ‘48! 


true color tilm! 
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“SAVA-WAVE 





PATENTED 


Water stays out— 
Wave stays in! 


Keep your precious wave 
intact! Protect your hair and 
scalp from the chemicals in 
pools, from sand and the dulling 
effects of the salty sea. 


Wear Sava-wave—the only cap 
with the patented inner rim! 
Guaranteed watertight—will not 
let one drop of water see p in. 


Medium and large sizes for 
long and short hairdos. 

Regular or Olympic styles in red, 
yellow, aqua, blue, white ... $1.00 


*@® Prices slightly higher on the West Coast 








(Continued from Page 11) 
bad condition. Turned out that the is- 
land has a 176,000-gallon water reser- 
voir, which would have to be filled by 
toting water over from the mainland, 
since Great Gull is stony dry. " You 
might be able to dicker with a Coast 
Guard boat to drop off your mail,” 
Corporal Pleasant confided to us. 

The party was led down one of the 
narrow macadam roadways, barely 
wide enough for two tricycles abreast, 
to the underground entrance of an 
empty concrete gun emplacement." Old 
ammunition vault,” the corporal said, 
pointing. “Make you a fine bomb 
shelter.” The gun emplacement looked 
like a huge empty swimming pool sur- 
rounded by an amphitheater of circular 
stone steps. “Summer theater?"’ mur- 
mured a New Jersey lady. ‘ For what 
customers?” a Brooklyn man said bit- 
terly. ” There's a place on the south side 
that could be made into a nice bathing 
beach,” the Army captain said. “Of 


” 


course, there’s no sand there yet. 


Sy) 


The inspection concluded with a visit 
toa three-story concrete tower — an ex- 
cellent vantage point from which to 
stare out at the whole treeless heap of 
rubble —and a look into several wooden 
shacks. " There’s no way of lighting this 
one,” the captain said, pointing to one 
of the buildings. 


a match,” one of the ladies whispered. 


“Not unless you apply 


The F543 served coffee and dough- 
nuts on the trip back, and we talked to 
some of the prospective customers. Sev- 
eral representatives of a group of fisher- 
men told us they were looking for an is- 
land near the Montauk fishing grounds 
suitable as a spot for refueling, having 
lunch and stashing cases of beer. One 
New Jersey lady had entertained hopes 
of establishing a summer colony, but 
seemed badly discouraged. Dr. Louis 5. 
Borow, representing some cancer re- 
searchers, was more cheerful: We want 
a kitchen laboratory where a man can 
get off by himself and think. Nothing 
comes out of these big skyscraper hos- 
pitals. But this island is ideal.” Mr. H 
T. Ward of Wilmington, Del., told us he 
had looked at Great Gull as a sort of pre- 
view of near-by Plum Island, part of 
which he hopes to buy soon, apparently 


because he once soldiered there 40 years 
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AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 


The CROSS Six-Hundred 


For those who prefer a 
smaller pencil. Other- 
wise identical with 
the famous “Century.” 


$5 plus tax 


The CROSS Century 


Slim styling, beautiful 


cellence. 1 10th 
gold-filled. $5 plus tax 


Shown actual size 


Attractively gift packaged for Father's Day 
Graduations... Birthdays... Ushers’ Presents... 


Bridesmaids’ Gifts . . . Anniversaries 


A.T. CROSS PENCIL CO., PROVIDENCE 7 
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ago. As for Great Gull, he said: “ What? 
Me buy that? Do you think I'm crazy 7” 

Most hopeful of all was a group of 
three very serious, binocular-wearing 
scientists, led by Dr. Richard Pough, 
Curator of Conservation at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. Doc- 
tor Pough is a big tern man and has been 
looking for years for an empty island to 
use as a breeding-ground for the com- 
mon tern. ‘We just have to get this is- 
land,” he said intensely. “Gulls have 
moved their breeding-grounds south 
and the terns are being crowded, need a 
ground of their own. Of course we'd 
have to keep the gulls off the island, and 
get rid of the rats, but we'd find a way. 
Why,” he said, warming up, “ we could 
populate hundreds of miles around here 
with terns. And we could use the island 
for banding hawks and other birds that 
have a flyway down here. Trap the 
hawks with mice (they've done it, you 
know!), band dozens of them, dozens. 
Why, this could become a regular 


Heligoland for bird-banding!” 


CRIME WAVE 


Tokyo after dark is fraught with 
some of the queerest perils you ever 
heard of. Oriental criminals are no- 
toriously imaginative, but they 
have been surpassing themselves 
lately in Japan. 

Since the war a lot of Japanese citi- 
zens have fallen victim to the “ pants 
burglars” —footpads who conk their 
then 


clothes, which are 


remove all their 
sold on the black 
market. Having learned to watch for 


vietims and 


these brigands, the man-in-the-street 
has since been rolled by a more friendly 
crook. This gentleman stops him for a 
match and, with a courtly bow, offers 
him a cigarette. The victim lights up, 
takestwo orthree puffs 
cold 


Finn cigarette then drags him to the 


and passesout 


The polite owner of the Mic hey 


nearest alley and removes his wallet, 
watch, shoes and pants. 

To discourage the operations of hun- 
dreds of second-story mien, Te kyo resi- 
themselves 


dents have lately bought 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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to fulfill the vacation dreams of a lifetime 


By using the airlines, you can go anywhere in the world country are ready to tell you without obligation about 
on your two weeks’ vacation. the most exciting vacation opportunities that have 
ever been offered. A great fleet of more than a thousand 
airliners is ready to take you quickly, comfortably, 
reliably and economically to any state in the Union or 
to any land overseas. Don’t put it off until it’s too 
late. Start planning now to make this the vacation 
Travel agents and airline ticket offices all over the you’ve always dreamed about! 


Think of what this means in terms of the dreams of a 
lifetime. States, countries, continents, oceans — you can 
conquer distance like magic! The airlines turn some 
day into now; change long-standing hopes into reality. 





UNITED AIRCRAFT 
Coyooralion 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES * CHANCE VOUGHT AIRPLANES 
HAMILTON STANDARD PROPELLERS * SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
Ee a PEE ae eee HERR N25; PaF: x 
AND? Thi AIRLINES ARE AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN. AMERICAN A}R POWER. UNITED “AUP CRAPT SUPPLIES 
MN EQUIPMENT TO EVERY LEADING AIRLINE AS WELL AS TO ALL OUR ARMED SERVICES 





your comfort in summer and leisure wear 


starts with 


Nettleton oafers* 


the Loafer* 
-made only by 
Nettleton. Famous 
for double-duty wear: 
ndoors a slipper, 
outdoors a shoe. 
Brown smooth lug- 
vage, style 183 
llustrated). Brown 
rvragy grair tv! 
84. Tan calfsh ny, 
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the ensemble: 





Shetland sports jacket 
} 


und gabardine slacks. 


the Lazy-Lacer* 
—Another Nettleton exclusive. 
One pull and it’s laced. 
Brown grained leather, 
crepe soles, style 179 
(illustrated). 
Brown smooth leat! 

ither soles, sty! 
Golf shoe, brown 
smooth leath r, removy 
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Crusher 


Nicttlhiten Shoes 


FOR 70 YEARS THE FAMOUS NAME IN SHOES 





For a copy of our new style folder, and the name of your nearest 
Nettleton dealer, write A. E. Nettleton Co., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 11) 
loud, fierce watchdogs. This hasn't 
worked, though, because the burglars 
have taken to eating the dogs, then ped- 
dling the fur for a good price. Large 
well-fed dogs belonging to American 
occupation forces are preferred. 


MADE IN HEAVEN 


June being the traditional month 
Sor brides, we have compiled a small 
nosegay of facts, old, new, bor- 
rowed and blue, about weddings in 
this country. 

Fathers and prospective husbands 
will be blue when they learn that, ac- 
cording to one survey, the median 
amount retail stores hope to collect per 
wedding, for the bride’s dress, trous- 
seau, lingerie, home furnishings, linens, 
washing machine, stationery and lug- 
gage, plus the bridesmaids’ and the 
bride’s mother’s outlays, is $1996.15 
The mother spends only $12 less than 
the bride’s $118.92 for her wedding 
outtit. 


to S&709.96 for 


The bride’s trousseau comes 
such items as four 
dresses, six pairs of stockings, two suits, 
two hats, and the rather puzzling figure 
of three shoes. Ninety per cent of all 
brides have their nails done before the 
wedding and 65 per cent have perma- 
nents. 

To get on to less upsetting statistics, 
the first odd fact is that June is scarcely 
a boom month for weddings. Only 11.9 
per cent of all brides (and, of course, 
grooms) get married in June; and Au- 
gust (9.6 per cent), May (9.6 per cent), 
and April (8.2 per cent) are almost as 
high. February is least popular, with 6.5 
per cent. The annual number of wed- 
dings skips around between 9 and 16 per 
thousand people. The year 1946 set 
a record for weddings: 2,385,539 people 
middle-aisled it. 

The man responsible for most of this 
data is Mr. Wells Drorbaugh, one-track 
publisher of such standard works as 
Bride's Magazine, The Bride's Reference 
Book, The Bride's Book of Etiquette, and 
the Bride's Notebook. Mr. Drorbaugh 


heeps a hawk’s eye on all weddings and 
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Yes, the TROTWOOD is a com- 
pletely furnished home on wheels 
—so adaptable to any Season that 
you may locate wherever you 
please, and enjoy inexpensive 
living no matter where you are. 
Whether you wish to live leisure- 
ly, travel, work or play, you'll find 
a TROTWOOD is the answer. 


PRICED AS LOW AS $980.00 


For a fully equipped 17°6" trailer 
coach, on up to the 33 four-wheel 
TROTWOOD at $3650.00— 
FOUR MODELS from which to 
choose, designed and built by 
TROTWOOD, a pioneer in the 
trailer coach industry. Write today 
for illustrated literature and name 
of your nearest Trotwood Dealer. 





TROTWOOD TRAILERS, INC. 


Member, Trailer Coach Mfrs. Assn 


6 Main St. ii toja) [elelsmie). ile) 
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You are invited 
_ Cn, 
la Province de Québec 


We, les Québecois, are anxious to 
see you and your families. We will 
do everything to make your stay with 
us happy and memorable. Enjoy 
our beautiful, picturesque, historic 
country with its distinctive French- 
Canadian atmosphere. Make yourself 
at home in our hotels and hostelries, 
where you will be welcomed with 
truly French-Canadian hospitality. 


@ LA PROVINCE DE——— 


—Juéebec 


For help planning your vacation, or for information 
concerning the unsurpassed industrial opportunsties 
in our province, write the Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Can- 
ada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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A BETTER ANGLER 


There is something in the operation 
of a Pflueger Reel that gives anyone— 
even an inexperienced angler—a little 
more skill for the enjoyment of fish- 
ing. A Pflueger Reel’s dependable per- 
formance is the result of skilled crafts- 
manship. For better fishing—wher- 
ever you go—take Pflueger Tackle 
Ask your fishing tackle dealer. En- 
terprise Manufacturing Company, 
Akron 9, Ohio. 


PFLUEGER SUPREME 


PFLUEGER 
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gets excited about the fallacy of June 
weddings. “I have spent 15 years ex- 
ploding that legend,” he said. * People 
just marry when it fits into their plans.” 
Mr. Drorbaugh has no statistics (and 
therefore presumably nobody does) on 
the percentage of church vs. justice-of- 
the-peace weddings, morning vs. after- 
noon vs. evening, informal vs. formal, 
indoor vs. garden, and hasty vs. con- 
sidered weddings. One thing he does 
know, though, is that more and more 
women are getting their way with the 
men, with a consequent “major trend 
toward the traditional or full-dress 
church ceremony.” Women, however, 
appear rather unsure of themselves in 
matters of nuptial protocol: 70 per cent 
of the questions sent to Emily Post are 
about wedding etiquette. 
Getting around to the men, we 
checked on the formality trend with 
Brooks Brothers, gentlemen's clothiers. 
Brooks had an expert, the late Richard 
Otto, who attended weddings for 40 
years for the express purpose of tying 
the ascots of sweaty-palmed grooms 
and ushers. Mr. Otto's successor is Vr. 
Charles Stewart, who learned his trade 
from the master and now goes up and 
down the Atlantic Coast carrying on 
the tradition. Brooks believes a man 
shouldn't wear an ascot at all (or per- 
haps not get married at all) if it isn’t 
tied right. Ascots are not absolutely de 
rigueur, but they do, Brooks assured us, 
help to make the affair more festive. 


It’s okay for a groom to wear an ascot 


while the ushers wear four-in-hands, or 
evenina pinch to skip ascots altogether. 
Cartier, Inc., Fifth Avenue jewelers, 
told us that they have noticed a sea- 
sonal fluctuation in wedding and en- 
gagement rings, Mr. Drorbaugh not- 
withstanding. May and June see a 
heavy run on both types of ring, al- 
though there is a smaller annual boom 
on engagement rings in) December. 
“Why June and December?” we asked 
the man at Cartier’s. “Climate and 
weather,” he said mysteriously. 
Macy's department store also sells 
engagement rings and has found thet 
their big June boom kas lapsed in the 


(Continued on Page 165) 
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Could Dickens have written Bleak House as well in the 20th Century? 


The characters in current American novels 


may be confused—but no more so than their times 


“WHY AREN'T THERE any people any 
more?" my friend asked, and I choked 
on the eggs Benedict. We were having 
lunch in a particularly crowded restau- 
rant. Four ladies at the next table 
were talking in tones so enthusiastic 
that conversation between my friend 
and me was difficult at best, and all 
the tables were set so close that the 
waiters had twice spilled unordered 
food on my left sleeve. At the entrance 
was a line of waiting patrons, all chat- 
tering impatiently and throwing ugly 
looks at persons already seated. It 
struck me that there were too many 
people. 

It developed, however, that the four 
ladies had jammed out part of my 
friend's sentence. What he had tried to 
say was: Why aren't there any people 
in novels any more?” 

The point was this: Increasingly, 
American novelists are neglecting in- 
dividual characters in order to deal 
with groups or with social environment 
When they do try to cope with an in- 
dividual, the character is apt to seem 
more like a case history out of a text- 
book on psychiatry than like a human 
being one might encounter in a living 


room or an ice-cream parlor. 


My FRIEND, expanding his theme, had 
this tosay: “As I see it, the great novels 
and plays have always dealt with one 
man’s—or one woman’s—struggle with 
the rest of the world. If the play or 
novel is really great, the reader can 
identify himself fully with the hero or 
heroine and so undergo the experience 


the novelist or dramatist is writing 


JUNE 


about. That way the reader not only 
gets a dramatic experience but acquires, 
if only for the moment, a particular 
view of the world and the human race 

“That,” concluded my friend some- 
what dogmatically, “is art.” 

I was impressed by the examples he 
cited to prove his case. All the Greek 
tragedies, he pointed out, concerned 
one man’s or one woman's struggles 
with the inscrutable ways of fate. We 
can all identify ourselves with Medea 
because we are all, to some extent, 
that is to 


say) and we all resent injustice—at 


“barbarians” (“ outsiders,” 
least if done to ourselves. We can also 
identify ourselves with Hamlet, be- 
cause all of us, at one time or another, 
have felt trapped by circumstances 
neither of our own making nor within 


our control. (Continued on Page 20) 
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(Continued from Page 18) 
Bringing the theme closer to the 
friend gave Flaubert’s 
Vladame Bovary and Scott Fitzgerald's 


present, my 
The Great Gatsby as other examples of 
the art of character writing at its best, 
even though neither the Bovary lady 
nor poor Gatsby is a genuinely heroic 
figure. We can weep for Emma, since 
she is undeniably a human being and 
since all of us have our moments of 
romantic, foolish rebellion. We can also 
identify ourselves with Gatsby, the 
bootlegger, since, dim-witted and 
trashy as his dreams were, they were 
authentically human and _ therefore 
both pitiful and terrible. 

My friend and I then turned to 
scolding such ambitious young novel- 
ists as Norman Mailer, Irwin Shaw 
Wolfert. The with 
them, we said haughtily, is that they 
both 


sychoanalysis and the social sciences. 
ps} } 


and Ira trouble 


are too much concerned with 
Instead of trying to create a human 
being, they set down the tentative 
findings of Sigmund Freud. Instead of 
dramatizing the environment in which 
human beings exist, they give forth 
with the jargon of all the sociologists 
and economists who believe, in some 
degree, that it is society, more than the 
human soul, which needs mending. 
Both of us, even at the time, knew 


all this to be partly unfair—to the 
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younger American novelists as well as 
to the psychoanalyists, the economists 
and the sociologists. And yet we felt 
that our point, in the main, was valid; 
that novelists have lost sight of the peo- 
ple around them and have turned too 
much to the social scientists for inspira 
tion and guidance. We said good-by 
convinced that the art of the nov 
and of the theater, was doomed unk 
writers immediately ditched all the 
produced treatises since the advent of 
Karl Marx and Sigmund Freud. 


It WAS NOT UNTIL LATER that I real- 
ized our diagnosis was painfully shallow 
andsmug. And for threereasons— which 
seem to me to shed a certain light, how 
ever feeble, on the problems of novel 
ists and most other writers today. 

The first reason, of course, is that the 
great novels and plays have not been 
exclusively concerned with individual 
character. No one, I should think, 
would quarrel with the claim that The 
Tempest is a great play, but it is rela- 
tively little concerned with character 
The Tempest is more nearly a poetic 
rendering of a state of mind, of a twi- 
light mood. War and Peace and Bleak 
and Zola’s 


Germinal is at least a very good one 


House are great novels, 
None is primarily a novel of character, 
although there are memorable human 
beings in both War and Peace and Ger- 








was angry, in his gentler fashion, about 
the lunacies of the law courts of his 
time. All three novels are certainly as 
“social” in inspiration and point of 
view as The Vaked and the Dead, The 
Young Lions and An Act of Love. They 
simply happen to be a great deal better 

“Happen” is deliberately the wrong 
verb. But it brings me conveniently to 
the second reason why all of us —read- 
ers and critics alike—should be more 
patient than we generally are with the 
problems of contemporary writers. 
The second reason is that Tolstoy, 
Dickens and Zola were products of the 
19th Century, which, by and large, 


was an age of confidence. All three 





novelists protested certain aspects of 

Tolstoy's century was confident. their times, but their protests were 
based either on traditional or on 

minal. In the Dickens novel there are extremely optimistic attitudes and 
really no characters—only caricatures — beliefs. Tolstoy was essentially a primi- 
and types, some touching and some, as — tive Christian who preached the doc- 
Dickens intended, repulsive. trine of salvation as found in the New 
War and Peace, Bleak House and Testament. Dickens was less philo 
Germinal are renderings of social scenes. | sophic and more sentimental than Tol 
Each is painted on a vast canvas. Tol stoy, but he attacked the evils of the New York Central takes you through the 
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trate a theory of history. The theory — behavior placed in his hands. Zola was 
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to mention those who, through writing, 
try to give a permanent shape and 
meaning to contemporary experience) 
to cling to uncomplicated views of so- 
ciety and the individual. There are 
those who have rocks, or think they 
have, to shelter them in the midst of 
current storms. There are the com- 
munists, who live by dogma. And, more 
understandably from the liberal view- 
point, there are those who retain the 
faith that Tolstoy had. But plainly, all 
over the earth, there are millions who 
are not sure where political events and 


scientific research are taking us. 


IN THE CIRCUMSTANCES, it is no won- 
der that novelists who are aware of what 
is going on in the world have asad time 
trying to depict either a recognizable 
character or a_ recognizable social 
scene. When there is confusion almost 
everywhere, it is asking a great deal of 
a novelist to produce an unconfused 
work of fiction. 

Some critics take the prim and not 
very helpful view that writers need 
only turn their backs on all the modern 
ideologies in order to write novels as 
satisfying as those of Tolstoy and 
Dickens. (Zola is too “radical” for 


Hayes’ The Girl emphasizes people. 


these critics, so no novelist is urged to 
follow his example ) If this pres rip- 
tion would work, it should, of course, 
be urged upon every writer. Unfortu- 
nately, it will not work. No man can 
be his own grandfather. 

Nobody today can imitate Dickens 
and Thackeray and hope to get away 
with it. (One may doubt that it ever 
occurred to Dickens and Thackeray to 
imitate Smollett.) The style and the 
attitudes of the great Victorians are 
strictly those of the great Victorians. 
One can hate modern life (as do Evelyn 
Waugh and Aldous Huxley) but unless 
one hates the modern world in a modern 
manner, one is merely a museum plec e. 
That, for instance, is pretty much 
what a once brilliant novelist, John 
Dos Passos, has become. 

Like the rest of us, writers have to 
devote themselves to trying to under- 


stand the world as it is. Like the rest of 


us, they have to hope that life will be- 
come a little more stable and a little 
less nerve-racking and considerably 
more peaceable. At all events, they 
cannot hide from it. And if the effort of 
looking at it through contemporary 
glasses leads often to confusion and 
occasionally to nervous exhaustion— 


well, it is not for us readers to sneer. 


Are most of us any smarter? 


Wolfert (left) with war ace Gentile. 


The third reason why my friend 
and I were unfair is that there are 
novelists, just as there are economists, 
politicians and psychiatrists, who are 
trying very hard to achieve some sort 
of balance between social interests and 
individual claims. There are novelists 
who are interested in character as well 
as in mass or group behavior. Among 
them are two novelists, both young, 
both American and both successful, 
commercially and artistically. | do not 
believe that their latest books come off 
completely and [ do not predict that 
they will be read 10 years or even one 
year from now. But I do believe that 


both novelists are on the right track. 


One 1s ALrrep Hayes, whose third 
novel, The Girl on the Via Flaminic 
(Harper & Brothers, New York, $2.50) 
came out not many weeks ago. The 
other is Jerome Weidman, whose The 
Price is Right (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, New York, $3) came out 
shortly before. 

The Hayes novel strikes me as the 
more remarkable of the two, mainly 
because it is a war novel, and most war 
novels since 1945 have notoriously 
slighted the individual, either by treat- 
ing him only as a member of a group or 
by turning him into a Freudian case 
history. Indeed, Hayes’ first novel, All 
Thy Conquests, was a prime example of 
the modern novel in which there are 
many types but no people. 

The Girl on the Via Flaminia is a war 
novel in which the emphasis is wholly 
on people —as a matter of fact, almost 
wholly on just two people, the hero (an 
American) and the heroine (an Italian). 
Neither is a vastly memorable charac- 


ter and neither is as complicated as, 











let us say, Gatsby or Emma Bovary. 
But both, although they often seem 
to stand as symbols of their respective 
countries, are alive. Both engage our 
sympathies. Both help to extend our 
understanding of the world we live in. 

The Girl on the Via Flaminiais prob- 
ably not “literature,” but it is still an 
uncommonly good piece of work and 


it may be a straw in the wind. 


Ma. Werpman’s The Price is Right is 
another able effort to bring real people 
and their social environment into mean- 
ingful balance. It, too, is a novel built 
around a hero—an intelligent, decent 
young man named Henry Cade who 
finds himself enmeshed in the intrigues 
of a news syndicate. News syndicates 
are outside my experience, so | cannot 
say whether Mr. Weidman has drawn a 
fair or an unfair picture of his hero’s 
business. He hascertainly madea human 
being out of Cade, with whom any self- 
respecting reader can identify himself. 

Technically, The Price is Right is a 
virtuoso performance. Mr. Weidman’s 
sense of plot, his gift for pacing and his 
ear for New York speech are all pretty 
astonishing. I admire The Price is 
Right, however, largely because it indi- 
cates that it is not impossible to focus a 
“social problem” novel on an individ- 
ial who is interesting in his own right. 
But if The Price is Right has a hero, it 


does not, in the classic sense, have an 
ending. There is no resolution. The 
ending is typical of the modern novel. 
The principal character is left just 
walking—certain of what was wrong 
with the past, uncertain of what the 
future holds or should hola. If the 
purpose of art is to give shape to ex- 
perience, then such endings are unsatis- 
factory because unresolved. But if such 


Weidman’s hero is uncertain. 


an ending lacks shape, it does not lack 
truth. The problems of the modern 
novelist are our own problems and the 
book’s ending isan honest commentary 
on the way most of us live in a time 


of transition. —HILARY H. LYONS 
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sroadway idol running through a scene 
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antidote to a classical violinist. Vaude- 
ville catered to all tastes with a turn- 
over, usually to full houses, of three or 
more shows a day. This was the medium 
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of its most popular features 
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Movies were shown as a part of a 
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audience before the flickering feature 

THERE WAS REALLY no wide gap be- 
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Many a movie exhibitor had learned his 
trade ona vaude circuit and would have 
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brother. But two other forces conspired, 
just as the stage show was gaining na- 
tional acceptance as something that 
went with a movie, to injure it nation- 
ally. The most sensationally devastat- 
ing force was the depression of 1929. 
Less sensational, but continuingly re- 
sentless, was radio. 


It wassust at the time of the depres- 
sion and into its early years that the 
stage show flexed its muscles most con- 
vincingly. These were the years when 
one or more major houses in any city of 
respectable size had stage shows as a 
matter of course. Salaries, compared to 
the golden days of vaudeville, were 
small, but bookers had regular circuits 
organized; many a theater had its own 
regular and competent chorus line, its 
own choreographers and designers. 
The local master of ceremonies became 
an influential figure. In our own past in 
Pittsburgh we can recall impression- 
able of the 


unlabeled bobby-sox set lining up at 


young women as-yet- 
theater entrances for a glimpse of 
Teddy Joyce (later to lead a band in 
England) or Dick Powell, a blond curly- 
haired young man who had yet to face a 
major studio camera, much less to make 


Your local 


movie house might turn up with any- 


like a rugged private eye. 


thing from the Three Stooges to Bert 
Lahr to the late, great Ted Healy, 
backed either by a line of local lovelies 
or by some imported Albertina Rasch 
girls. There were disappearing stages, 
full-sized pit bands and a multitude 
of conducting Spitalnys, not to men- 
tion a Dick Liebert at the console of an 
organ decked out in more lights than 
Times Square on New Year's Eve. 
The big crash slowed things down 
And the final brake was 
radio, the 20th Century marvel which 


considerably 


enabled the family to be entertained 
without leaving home. Radio favorites 
became the new national phenomena. 
Movie theaters darkened their screens 
and turned up amplifiers to keep au- 
diences au courant with complications 


in the enterprises of Amos ‘n’ Andy. 


Radio did more than keep audiences 
at home. With the brashness of any in- 
fant 


salaries 


industry it captured at high 
as the movies had done before 
it—most of the still surviving great 
names of vaudeville. The best acts 
could make too much money on the 
screen or on the air to bother with work- 
ing for peanuts in a stage show. The 
lesser acts had no great appeal even to 
audiences who had loved vaudeville. 

A new type of entertainment classi- 
fication was coming into being both for 
audiences and for performers. On the 
broad and blue side, there was the new 
burlesque, with strippers and smut. For 
the family home lover there was the 
cleanly corn of the air waves. For the 
average citizen there was the laundered 
charm of the screen. For the sophisticate 
who liked his humor spiced but not 
spiked, his serious entertainment adult 
and unbowdlerized, there were night 
and the 


stage. And in all these divisions vaude- 


clubs, musicals legitimate 
ville and the movie stage show which 
grew out of it could find no universal 
classification. Cobwebs grew over the 
mammoth organs in the provinces, and 
unemployed pit musicians haunted ra- 


dio stations or took up truck farming. 


ALL OF wuicu did not and does not 
spell death entire for the stage show. 
It survives in all its glory in a few large 
cities and in somewhat less frequent 
and less fancy a manner in other cities. 
In its present state it falls approxi- 
mately into several categories. 

Radio City Music Hall, possibly a 
unique colossus, is in a class by itself 
Here still lives the splendid extrava- 
ganza, here it still delights and awes its 
admirers and bores its nonadmirers to 
distraction. This side of the movies 
themselves, there is probably nothing 
quite so grand, in a Decline and Fall of 
the Roman L-mpire style, as the stage of- 
ferings at Mr. Rockefeller’s nickel- 
odeon. Whether RCMH is tackling the 
Nativity or the era of Diamond Jim 
Brady, you may be sure it will be done 


(Continued on Page 28) 


WITH COMICS like Ted Healy (left) on the stage, movies were incidental. 
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(Continued from Page 26) 
with nothing —almost nothing—left to 
the imagination. , 

The blane mange magic of the Music 
Hall is, in sheer size and complication 
of production, one of the continuing 
theatrical miracles of our time. First of 
allis the physical size of the plant—you 
could drop a lopsided city block 20 by 
50 yards, into the stage; and the block 
could have several two-story bungalows 
on it without crowding the Rockettes. 
One stage elevator itself is 70 feet wide. 

Production and presentation of the 
goings-on which populate this arena re- 
quire some 600 specialists, ranging from 
executives through toe dancers to stage 
hands. A partial roster gives some idea: 
Leon Leonidoff, Senior Producer; Rus- 
sell Markert, Producer and Director of 
Rockettes; Alexander Smallens, Di- 
rector of Music; Florence Rogge, As- 
sociate Producer and Ballet Director; 
Rock- 
Director; 


Gene Snyder, Codirectér of 
Maine, Art 
Eugene Braun, Director of Stage Light- 


ettes; Bruno 


ing; ete., ete., etc. And it isn't top- 
heavy when you consider the work in- 
volved in planning a production which 
may require precision routines from 36 
10-girl 
ballet troupe, the 30-man Music Hall 
Glee Club, Mr. Smallens’ pit symphony 


Rockettes, alternating with a 


orchestra and a hatful ot specialists. 

The Rockettes probably are the best- 
known feature of the Music Hall and 
have represented American culture on 
European tours. Their name stems 
from the first days of the Music Hall 
when A. S. Rosenthal, the great Roxy, 
was imported to produce its shows. 
They are charming, leggy and dazzling 
on the stage; their life off it, with end- 
less and energetic rehearsals, leaving 
time only for plenty of sleep and plenty 
of food, is as unglamorous as an ice- 
man’s. Most of the girls, for all that 
they are attractive, would easily be 
passed by in a crowd as they hurry 
home after work to mother and father 
or to husband and kiddies. 

Seldom does RCMH depend, nor 
does it have to, upon name stars or out- 
side acts. It is more than a complement 
to what happens to be showing on the 
screen; it is an audience catcher in its 
own right, a tried and commercially 
successful one. To some its relentless 
splendor, its constant color and move- 
ment, its penetrating sound, may be too 
much of a good thing, a dinner with 10 
courses of Baked Alaska, but it is not 
designed for oversophisticated palates 
It provides what it sets out to do, a hell 
of a show for the whole family. And 
they like it. 


More NorMacare the stage shows of 
other large theaters which present usu- 
ally a combination of a show packaged 
by the theater, plus canned acts from 
bookers and special name-appearances, 


courtesy of studios or radio networks. 
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occasion, give Expandex 


any gift 
the exclusive 
double-capacity billfold with bill pockets 
that open extra wide for easier accessi 
bility to contents and more convenient 
selection and removal of bills. Folds flat. 
neat. Ample space for cards real 
pac ket! In tooled Kip 
Calf $10; other fine leathers $5 - $12.50 


secret sturdy 


plus tax, at good stores everywhere. 


THE SPRINGFIELD LEATHER PRODUCTS CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Cameo styled billfolds, Pak-a-Dors, 
key coses, other smart leatherwear 








all, won't be 


tired after 
a game of 


if you give him a 


Bag Boy 


golf cart... 
vpgu 


- —a Baz Boy Golf | STANDARD 


thas 


Dad a genuine 
f cart that 
nto golf 
ng stores and pr 
shops. Standard $29.50 
Deluxe $34.50, or write 
Jarman-Williamson ¢ 
601 N.E. 28th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 


Bag Boy 


"WORLD'S FAVORITE GOLF CART" 





$0 oe To DO Such a show will consist, more or less 


typically, of a name band, a name singer 
or comedian, a movie star who may or 
may not have any special talent for 
stage appearances, and a dance or 
acrobatic act (introduced as “ the latest 
hit” from Florida—Chicago, New York, 
London, Paris, what you will—) to fill 
out the program. Typical is this line-up 
from a large eastern metropolitan the- 
ater: Elliot Lawnence’s band with its 
featured singers, Jack Hunter and 
Rosalyn Patton, provides the standard 


This sort of thing meant Sinatra. 


musical fare. Comedian Larry Storch 
provides both comedy and a species of 
M.CV ing. A dance team offers two num- 
bers and the King Cole Trio, the biggest 
attraction on the bill, goes through four . ENJOY the best that Canada offers. Play in the mountain-and-sea setting of 
the glorious West Coast (Vancouver harbor, above), or see the sights of 
her Eastern Cities: Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, Quebec, Halifax... You 
go in comfort by Canadian National, the railway to everywhere in Canada, 


or five specialty numbers according to 
the volume of applause and the ac- 


curacy of timing for the rest of the show. 


All, The third type of show is the semi- 


CANADA’S’ occasional stage show, which may be il ! 

VACATION PROVINCE the one-shot personal appearance of a : an 1 wh 

Hollywood luminary or that horrid sign ’ l i" 
of the times, the broadcast “from the CA A A S | 
stage”’ of a network give-away show. N D S BE 5 


For a vacation iia : 
his last seems to be an improvement 





brimming over : 3 : e 
vo g on bingo, bank-night and free-dishes 
wit n for n tario. : . £ 

ith fun for everyone, come to Ontario which marked the movie houses’ first 


There are cosmopolitan cities, charming battle against the depression. 


towns, quaint villages. You can stay To avoid identification we will call 
in luxurious lakeside resorts or camp the only one of these radio orphans we 
deep in pine scented forests. Laze have seen “Start the Melody.” It ar- 
under the summer sun on warm sandy rived in town with much advance pub- 
beaches . . . or spend exciting hours licity and moved from the railroad sta- 
fishing for battling muskies or deep- tion to the theater where it was to play, 


: , p in a heavily placarded motor caravan. 
running bass. There's golf, tennis, sail- ° YI eiioitis 


: ; : There were lines of eager customers . 
ing, hunting—everything for a dream r 


stretching blocks from the theater \ 





vacation . . . in Ontario—at prices 


ticket office. Once they got inside the | EXPLORE the snug harbors, the historic 
theater, they were treated to an over- | towns, the “picture places” of Canada’s : 
} Maritime Provinces. (Above, deep-sea fish- BE THE GUEST of the largest railway system in 
Ontari ing craft at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia). The North America . . . travelling happy-go-lazy to 
nrario, 


everyone can afford—because your 


vacation dollar goes a long way in | juny and raspingly boring extension of 


the regular radio show, complete witha Ocean Limited, the International Limited and choice vacation areas... stopping at Canadian 
° . ° master of ceremonies whose wit had all other Canadian National “name” trains give N ational resorts and big-city hotels of distinction. 
Write for information now. easy access to all Eastern Canada To California and anywhere West, to New York 
7 and anywhere East, go Canadian National. 
merchants may or may not have a tie-in “We'll tell you where and take you there!” 
P * * Here they are, the 10 Top Vaca- 





the fine edge of a paleolithic adz. Local 
= oe ee ee ee ee ee a 
Department of Travel and Publicity, 


E13, Parlioment Buildings, Toronto, Ontario. with such a show, but minuscule and hinknk uniting 


tawdry prizes will be distributed to of U.S, travel preferences: Alaska oy 
3 : iti ‘ Cruise © British Columbia ¢ Cana- 
those in the audience who participate in dian Rockies ¢ Cross-Canada Rail 
To Eastern Cities and the 
the pre-broadcast warm-up and man- srllltoncpctas onar eeet 
Laurentians ¢ Gaspé and the 


age to guess the name of The Star Saguenay ¢ Lake of the Woods 
> Maritime Provinces © Highlands THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
(Continued on Page 31) 


of Ontario « Winnipeg & Hudson Canadian National offices in U.S.— Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philodelphia, Pittsburgh, 
have your nearest Canadian Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. in Canada, 360 
National office plan it for you, McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. citizens. 


Please send me free information about Ontario. 


Nome 





Address 








City State 
a eae ea eS SS SS ee ee ee ee 





Bay. Choose your vacation—then 








— TUDSON *" THE MOST 


of all you've wanted most! 


The amazing and exclusive New Hudson “step-down” design is the 

key, not to just one or two “features”, but to overwhelming advan- 

tages in beauty, room, ride, performance and safety obtainable 
only in this entirely new type of motor car! 


NCE you drive the gorgeous, low- What's more, only Hudson provides all these 
( ) built New Hudson, it’s easy to exclusive features that contribute so greatly to 
forget vague ne f just ¢ little long life and low upkeep costs: completely bal 
. © . a _P! mse ey J . a ! ‘ anced engine chrome alloy motor bloek fluid 
More of this or that! cushioned clutch, dual carburetion and all-welded 
Here, in one magnificent automobile, is Monobilt body-and-frame.t 
comple te and thrilling proof of what So why settle for just a little “more” when the 
designers have always known—that the wonderful New Hudson—at its value-packed 

” s ’ “4c y 2 rice brings you the most o “Ve yunt? 
lower a car can be built, the more grace- Y. th in le | : h ‘ me pe t 

: 1 udson dealer has one o ese great cz 

ful its lines can be made, the better it ee ee eee ene vese great cars 


. awaiting you for a trial drive. Won't you see 
will ride and perform, the more surely him right away? 


it will handle and the safer it will be! * * * 
ONLY HUDSON BRINGS YOU ALL THESE PLUS 


FEATURES: Automatic gear shifting with Drive-Master : “HUDSON DESIGN™” OTHER CARS| 
Transmission** 121-h.p. high-compression Super- 





Incidentally, all makers now claim their cars are 


But the New Hudson is not just “lower” 

é t car on the highway! Yet, Six Engine, or masterful 128-h.p. Super-Eight . . . Hudson's “step-down” zone (at “A”. above left) permits a lower 

s to “step-down” design, Hudson has amaz Center-Point Steering Triple-Safe Brakes Full- center of gravity for greater safety. improved roacability, 

r head room and full road clearance’ Sinai: Gemnail tite ‘shield Wide-Are Vision smoother ride; provides amazing head room. far more seat 
Here is not beautiful we i 


ore 


ear, but the 


room: allows a low, streamlined silhouette—full road clearance 
No-Glare Instrument Panel . . . interior Door Handles, 
perfectly proportioned, wonderfully symmetrical 


Window Controls in recessed door panels - Super- All other cars have floor on top of frame (see “B", above right 
Cushion Tires Safety-Type Rims . . Weather- so they fail to utilize vital space between frame members 
Control Heater-Conditioned-Air System** 


Result is a higher center of gravity and either a high roof line 
Here t t 3 room ear, but a car with ** Optional at slight extra cost. tTTrade-mark and potents pending or insufficient head room 


any mass-produced 


car millions ‘ America’s must beautiful 
That's “step-dowr design' 


Seats are also narrower 


automobile b ~<down” design again!’ 


Here is not just " hug-the-road rick 
The New Hudso s the most stability in mo 


tor 1 ever experrenced in a automobile 
because has the est center of gravity in 
any re ur’ That means the ost sureness 

vandling ! t safety! And that’s “step 


ore” performance but the 


you two great nas the all er Ot Gee i ae DOWN DESIGN 


r Hudson-built cars that hold Fight hody style 
AAA records in the book! 


s in Super Senes and Commodore Custom Series. Ten rich body colors 
Two special colors, five two-tone combinations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost. 





(Continued from Page 29) 
Spangled Banner or Oh, Susanna. A mo- 
mentarily religious hush comes over the 

ssembled audience with the announce- 
ment that the show is going on the air. 
lor this period they respond to instruc- 
tions regarding applause and laughter 
and, as far as can be ascertained, go 
away happy with having been partic- 
ipants in a Great American Tradition. 
In format the one-shot stage show is 
much like the regular stage show just 
discussed; the difference is usually that 
the stage management, including the 
operation of long-neglected curtains, 
mechanical stage-lifting devices, and so 
on, may be a bit creaky from disuse and 
add some special, unrehearsed charm to 
the proceedings. Our unfortunate, 
drawn-from-the-life example here is a 
stage show in which we saw Danny 
Kaye in Philadelphia. He played a full 
week and to full houses with as little to 
offer as any act since the late and unla- 
mented Cherry Sisters. Tag ends of his 
unsuccessful radio shows, aged routines 
from the bottom of anybody's trunk 
served for his act. Mr. Kaye has long 
been one of our favorite comedians, 
when he is working at it, but in this ap- 
pearance he seemed to be taking a nice 
long rest. Supporting him, or rather 
slumping with him, were Georgia Gibbs, 
the canary, two soft-shoe dancers whose 
names we do not, mercifully, recall, and 
a band of sorts. Mr. Kaye was intro- 
duced by a local M.C. who got off the 


stage sensibly soon after 


Hlow ARE THE sTars of stage, screen 
and radio induced to appear on stage 
shows? Occasionally, they appear be- 
cause they feel a round of personal ap- 
pearances will keep them closer to the 


hearts of the citizens who buy tickets to 


J 


PAYNE RUSSELL 
& STAR CAST + CINECOLOR 


see them on the screen, or buy their 
records or buy their sponsors’ products. 
More usually they will be stars whose 
studios feel they are slipping and should 
get in touch with their vanishing public; 
or brand-new stars who need to prove 
themselves as box-office draws. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
also a factor in bringing names to stage 
shows. As payment dates come around, 
many a prosperous-appearing star finds 
the need for some extra change to pay 
Mr. Snyder's Treasury Department. 
One of the quickest ways he or she can 
make up such a bundle is to cavort for 
a few weeks in front of a live audience. 
Regrettably, in most such cases, the en- 
tertainer’s heart is on his check rather 
than his audience. He will end his 
week with enough money to make the 
Treasury happy, but will have con- 
tributed little to the revival of the 
stage show. Curiously enough, the 
stepchild of one of vaudeville’s and the 
stage show’s slaughterers, radio, may 
help bring about such a revival. 

Television has begun to foster an in- 
creasing awareness of an interest in live 
variety entertainment. The people who 
cloister themselves at home Tuesday 
evenings to watch and listen to Milton 
Berle may be being softened up for 
something similar on the stage of their 
movie houses. And television, which is 
looking frantically for new entertain- 
ment angles and new people to present 
them, may be looking straight back to- 
ward vaudeville. Certainly a livelier, 
more original and more comprehensive 
program of stage shows could provide a 
good source and feeder for television 
By the same token, television viewing 
of variety acts could bring more people 
to appreciate such acts in reality. 

—AL HINE 
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JOHNNY 
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C) oN 
LOUIS JORDAN FIVE 


PA PEGGY 
HENNING MANN 


AT NEW YORK’S PARAMOUNT, stage show gets equal billing with movie. 





How | retired with *200 a mon 


‘“FT WAS BACK IN 1928 that I made up 
| pts mind. In twenty years, I told 
myself, I’m going to be retired, living 
out in Southern California. I’d no idea, 
though, just how I’d manage it. 


later. Then, when he hit retirement 
age, he would start collecting his first 
check for $150 or $200. 


“Every month, wherever he lived, 
his checks would keep coming in—right 

“Business was booming in ’28. Yet 
there were rumblings that ‘it can’t last,’ 
‘things are bound to drop.’ Wasn’t there 
some way for a man like me—making a 
fair salary but no expert on stocks and 
bonds—to plan to have a retirement in- 
come? A way that couldn’t fail? So safe 
that I could actually afford to stop 
working someday, sell the house, and 
drive to California for good? (Mind you, 
I didn’t have a lot of money. In fact, I 
never could build up a bank account.) 

“Well, I started talking to friends 
about my idea of retiring. Like myself, 
they were in their early forties or 
younger. But none of them knew any 
kind of plan that seemed right for me. 
Then one day a man in my office showed 
me a copy of the Literary Digest, with 
an ad for the Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan. ‘Maybe this is what 
you're looking for,’ he said. I read the 
ad through. And I knew at once—here 
was my answer. 


on the dot. They'd bring him an income 
he couldn’t lose and couldn’t outlive. 


“At the bottom of the ad was a cou- 
pon offering more information. I clipped 
it and got it in the mail right away. 
Back came a booklet telling all about 
Phoenix Mutual Plans, 


“Soon as I could, I applied and quali- 
fied for a Phoenix Mutual Plan. And 
ever after—through the stock market 
crash, the depression, the war—it gave 
me a feeling of security I wouldn't trade 
for a big bank account. Best of all, in 
April, 1948, I retired! Today, just as I 
planned, I’m out in California. I’m en- 
joying sun and freedom for the rest of 
my life. I’d say there’s just one secret to 
retiring —starting young enough.”’ 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is typical. Assuming you 
start at a young enough age, you can 
plan to have an income of $100 to $200 
a month or more—beginning at age 55, 
60, 65 or older. Send the coupon and 
receive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoenix 


“The ad told of a simple, systematic 
way almost any man of forty or so could 
plan to retire at 55 or 60. He needn't 
be rich. All he did need was fifteen or 
twenty good earning years ahead. He Mutual Plans. Similar plans are avail- 
could make part of his pres- able for women. Don’t put 
ent salary buy him a re- it off. Send 
tirement income 


— 
PLAN FOR 
WOMEN 


for your 
copy now. 


i= 


PLAN 
FOR MEN 


ESTARLISHEO FOS 


Keetirement Income Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


Proenrx Mutuat Lire Insurance Co. 


Pi Proenrx Mutua Lire Insurance Co. 
774 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn 


774 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, describing Retire- 
ment Income Plans for women 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, 
your illustrated booklet, showing how to get 
a guaranteed income for life 
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COPYRIGHT 1949, BY PHOENIX MUTUAL FE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


Oregon’s State Senator Neuberger gets a big vote, but no big money 


Wren Ricnarp L. Neusercer (The 
Columbia, Page 34; Portland, Page 50) 
was elected to the Oregon State Senate 
last fall, he drew the biggest vote ever 
polled by any legislative candidate in 
Oregon history. "I was also the young- 
est candidate elected,” he points out, 
“but neither of those superlatives 
changes my rate of pay. It’s still 
$5.70 a day—while the men who ser- 
vice typewriters in 


W ashington, D ( 


the Capitol in 
, make $14 a day.” 


Portland-born (36 years ago) Mr. 
Neuberger studied law at the University 
of Oregon and has served a previous 
term in the Oregon State Legislature. 
“However, I've also washed dishes in 
my mother’s restaurant, written for 
the Portland Oregonian, been Pacific 
Northwest correspondent for The New 
York Times, served in the Army in 
Alaska and the Canadian Arctic, and 
am a cook of sorts, spec ializing in pot 


roast with plenty of potato pancakes.” 


He used to want to be a Canadian 
Mounted Policeman and still hankers 
S. Forest Ranger. “ But 


pounds and accompanying 


to become a | 
my 202 
build keep getting in my way. My wife 
would qualify better—she's much more 
agile and much less hefty (she won a 
bathing-suit contest last summer) and 
she can climb circles around me. She 
even reached the top of Mount Hood 
once—and it's over 11,000 feet high; I 


got mountain sickness and had to quit.” 





FIFTYISH THURBER GOES LIKE SIXTY 


NW hat 
kvery Traveler Should Know, Page 91) 
a story called The Waters of the 


in which it was said that most 


Iwo Years aco, James Thurber 


wrote 
Voor 
American male writers peter out in 
fifties. Then 52, Mr 


an impression on himself 


their Phurber 
made such 
that he has since written 26 stories 
and articles, two acts of a play, a 
chapter of a novel, a children’s book 
and a 15,000-word fantasy, plus about 
60,000 words in letters.  T seared my 
lf,” says Mr. Thurber 

The author of such modern classics 
as The Beast Vie and Other Animals, 
Vv World—and Welcome to It!, The 
Vale Animal (his only play to date), 
md Vy Life and Hard Times gets a 
little jealous when his equally classic 
drawings of sad dogs, grim women and 
globular men are too highly praised, 
Although his articles and stories sound 
so casual and read so easily, he is a 
painstaking craftsman who often re- 
writes a piece 10 times before he's satis- 
lied with it 

Mr. Thurber was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, and is a graduate of Ohio State 
University. Except for several years as 


a code clerk in the 


in Paris, he has worked steadily at writ- 


American Embassy 


ing and reporting. He has reported for 
the Columbus Dispatch, the New York 
Evening Post and the Paris edition of 
the Chicago Tribune. He was briefly 


32 


managing editor of The New Yorker in 
1927, later a staff writer, and is still a 
regular contributor 

Now a fairly settled resident of West 
Cornwall, Connecticut, Mr. Thurber 


wants to return to France soon— 
“There's no un-French Activities Com- 


mittee.” 


WHITE FINDS PEACE DRAMATIC 


“It's A DISTURBING FACT that “peace 
correspondent’ doesn’t sound nearly as 
exciting as “war correspondent,” says 
Theodore HL. White (From the Rubble, 
Page 80). “But actually the making of 
the peace and the adventure of recon- 
struction are just as dramatic as the 
that’s what I tried 
to show in Hotmpay’s Poland article.” 

Mr. White cannot deny, of course, 


destruction of war 


that his own experiences as a war cor- 
respondent were exciting. Unquestion- 
ably one of the outstanding war re- 
porters, he was Time's bureau chief in 


China from 1940 to the end of the war, 


covering the Honan famines, the open- 
ing of the Burma Road, missions with 
the Fourteenth Air Force, polities in 
Chungking, and the Japanese surrender 
aboard the UUS.S. Missouri. In 19146 
he co-authored (with Annalee Jacoby, 
widow of Melville J. Jacoby, himself a 
Thun- 
a, a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection which sold more than 
Ile also edited 
Papers last year 


well-known war correspondent 


der Out of Chir 


half a million copies 
The Stilwe 


He was born in Boston, was gradu- 
ated from Harvard, has been senior 
editor of the New Republic, and is now 
in Europe as a roving correspondent 
for the Overseas News Agency. 


DODGE SITS UNDER HIS TREE 


“T mabe such easy money the first time 
I wrote for gain that I decided to keep 
it up,” says David Dodge (Chilblains 
Over Peru, Page 154). “Ll entered a one- 
act-play contest, directed it, acted in it, 
built the set, swept the theater, did the 
make-up and bought drinks for several 
judges—as a result of which (and my 
wife’s sterling performance in the fe- 
male lead) the play won a $25 prize.” 

Since then, Mr. Dodge has written 
five “bang-bang” mystery-ty pe books 
and three travel books. Chilblains Over 
Peru represents his fifth appearance in 
Houmay. How Green Was My Father 
was condensed in February, 1947; por- 
tions of How Lost Was My Weekend 
appeared in April and May, 1948. An 
article which appeared in August, 1948, 
Chilblains Over Peru and another ar- 
ticle scheduled for July Houipay will 
form chapters of Mr. Dodge's next 
book, The Crazy Glasspecker, scheduled 
for fall publication. 

Mr. Dodge has been a merchant 
mariner, a tax consultant and CPA 
(like the hero of some of his whodunits) 
and a wartime naval officer. He was 
born in San Francisco and still likes it 


better than any place in the world— 
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“except possibly Guatemala City, and 
Arequipa, Peru, where [ am now living 
and realizing my big ambition: to sit 
under a tropical tree and scribble.” 


HANLEY’S SIRLOIN SOUVENIRS 


Puotrocrapnern Dick HAN Ley ( Amer- 
ica’s Favorite Meat, Page 56) has a beef 
about beef. “T was fed so much of it on 
this assignment [ couldn't look at the 
stuff for weeks,” he says. “At the Sad- 
dle and Sirloin Club in the Chicago 
Stock Yard, I was plied with double 
sirloins from prize steers—four inches 
thick. For lunch T got something light, 
like filet mignon. They wanted me to 
but that’s too big 
to even discuss. When I left T got six 


try a triple sirloin 


double sirloins for souvenirs.” 

Mr. Hanley was born in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, started as a photog- 
rapher on the Worcester Erening Post, 
free-lanced around New England, then 
tied up with the Harris & Ewing photo 
agency in New York. In the war, he 
moved from the Infantry to the Air 
Forces, where he taught basic photog- 
raphy; then to Yank tocover the Pacific. 
He shot a total of 12 D Days and, for 
this achievement, received the Legion 
of Merit MacArthur. 


"Not in person, though,” he says. “In 


from General 
those days | was hard to find.” 

He has been with Hotmpay since the 
spring of 1947 and is still hard to find, 
what with assignments wich have 
taken him from Ireland to Arkansas, 


from New York to South America. 





COOL FORMULA FOR SUMMER, twoskirts and a blouse 


in frosty Celanese* Jersanese*...the fluid acetate rayon fabric 


that capsule-packs, sheds wrinkles, responds to simple suds-and- 


water treatment as happily as dry-cleaning. 


Wear either skirt with the matching blouse. Arrive at the sun-dress by 
pulling the evening-length skirt up high under your arms, cross-wrapping 
it at the waist with accompanying cord. By Toni Owen. White, navy, 
geranium, grey or beige to mix or match at will. Misses’ sizes. Blouse 


/ 


about $7, evening skirt about $13, day-length skirt about $11. 


B. Altman & Co., New York; Harzfeld’s, Kansas City; 
Hin elhoch’s, Detroit; Flah & Co., Syracuse. Kor other stores 
write: Celanese Corporation of America, New York 16, 
fabrics... 
wonderful for 
nearly everything 
you weal 


/ 
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COLUMBIA GORGE: After storming across the mountain barriers in the background, the Great River of the West sweeps triumphantly 


The primitive Northwest torrent, 
mother of scenery and salmon, 


crashes head on 


into the age of kilowatts and atoms 


\ MUSTACHED LITTLE ENGLISHMAN stood hip- 
deep in a snow-fed tributary which foamed 
into the Columbia River. Working his rod and 
reel, he filled his creel with salmon. Later he 
wrote of his experience: 

“Thave lived! The American continent may 
now sink under the sea, for | have taken the 
best that it yields, and the best was neither 
dollars, love nor real estate.” 
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Rudyard Kipling’s enthusiastic outburst 
was inspired, perhaps, only by the fighting fish. 
But more likely it was the atmosphere of the 
Columbia —the distant) snow-capped peaks, 
the nearer hills luxuriant with Douglas fir, the 
canneries and sawmills peeking from the ver- 
dure, the immensity of the ponderous torrent 
that begins in the Canadian sub-Arctic and 
ends in the blue Pacific. 

Only two or three generations of settlers 
had been living along the Columbia when kip- 











past the 725-foot promontory of Crown Point, on the Oregon shore, near the end of its dramatic break-through to the Pacific Coast. 


ling saw it. Less than a hundred years had 
passed since the Yankee skipper, Robert Gray, 
sailed up the timbered mouth in 1792, to iden 
tify the deluge as a river for the first time and 
name it for his good ship Columbia, Even to- 
day the expedition of Lewis and Clark, the first 
white men to paddle downstream on the Great 
River of the West, seems hardly remote in time, 
True, the crude logs of Fort Clatsop, where the 
explorers spent the historic winter of 1805 


1806, have vanished; and archaeologists are 





already prodding the soggy ground for traces 
of the wilderness structure. But the Columbia, 
as the last major waterway discovered and de- 
veloped in the United States, remains our 
youngest river. It is one of our last frontiers, 
still in the dawn of its impact on civilization. 

Nowhere else in the nation do backwoods 
and metropolis mingle so promiscuously as 
along the Columbia. The great fortress of 
Grand Coulee Dam stands athwart the river in 
the heart of Washington State's Inland Empire. 
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Its thundering waterfall approaches Niagara 
in volume; its lofty battlement could hold four 
Queen Marys stern to bow. Yet this mightiest 
source of hydroelectricity on the planet made 
its first delivery of power not to one of the 
new aluminum plants sprawling at tidewater 
but to Ernestine Nanamkin, a squaw from the 
Nespelem Indian Agency, who had purchased 
a washing machine just for the occasion. 

This titan among United States rivers, sec- 


ond only to the (Continued on Page 38) 








A Cartograph by SUSAN YATES, 1. After four years in the ocean, Chinook 


4and 5. Longview. founded as a model lumber 
salmon start the mysterious strugele back to 


town. is now an aluminum produc tion center. 


Phe « hhanmue .a direct result of recently developed 
carries a spiral frieze hi 


their spawning grounds in the | pper ¢ olumbia 


showing a primeval land 2. The Astoria Column 


picturing the river's early history. 


3. Horses are still used in the 


vdroelectric power, is typical of the entire re- 
vion s shifting economic base. 
shallows to drag 6. Anglers battle bluebacks, sturgeon and steel- 


in nets sometimes 2000 feet long. head trout along with the famed Chinook. 


made turbulent with human industry 
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7. Vancouver, shipbuilding center and deep- 
water port, lies across from Portland, where in- 
dustry and elegance rub shoulders. 

8. Multnomah Falls drops 680 feet into a glade 
beside Oregon's scenic Columbia River Highway. 
9. Twelve paper and pulp mills are located 


within a 100-mile radius of Bonneville Dam. 


10. Ingenious fish ladders help salmon scale the 
72-foot obstacle of Bonneville Dam. 

11. Timberline Lodge, a $1,000,000 resort built 
by the Government on the slopes of Mt. Hood, 
features a chair lift a mile long. 

12. Pears, cherries, peaches and other fruits 
flourish in the fertile area around Mt. Hood. 
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’ CELILO FALLS 
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13. Heavy-bearing apple trees in the White 
Salmon area add to Washington’s famous « rop. 
14. Millions of Columbia River Chinook end 
up in cans at The Dalles. 

15. Indians dip out salmon at Celilo Falls, 
standing on rickety ancestral platforms. Their 


right to fish here is guaranteed by treaty. 





The wild strength of the Columbia, taken captive 


at Grand Coulee by the biggest structure ever raised on our planet, opens the 


wilderness to industry and brings the sagebrush desert to flower 
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COLUMBIA BASIN: Last year the first life-giving drink trickled down from Grand Coulee into this 


parched area, 80 miles long and 60 wide. Eventually a ganillion barren acres will become fruitful. 


Mississippi in volume, Physically and economically, the Columbia 
Northwest. 


Though high mountains wall off the Pacific 


(Continued from Page 35) 


locks within its watershed 42 per cent of the dominates the vast American 
nation’s potential hydroelectric power. It 
cities, the Columbia 


Gorge, a twenty-mile slot carved through the 


drains an area of 259,000 square miles, and seaports from inland 
totes down to the sea more water than all 
the other Western 


combined. To tame the wild torrent and put it 


rivers of our seaboard lofty barricade, provides the only water-level 
outlet for the agricultural, mining and timber 
riches of the interior. Where land is fertile but 


climate arid, the Columbia alone offers hope 


to work, President Truman early this year 
called for a Columbia Valley Authority. 

Phe organization would be similar to TVA, 
but different in one vital respect. When all 


of irrigating immense basins now claimed by 
sagebrush. In an area with no oil wells and only 


the proposed dams are built on the Columbia 
and its major tributaries, they will be capable 
of generating 33,000,000 kilo vatts, or roughly 
half as much electric energy as is produced 


bv all our present sources, 


PROMOTER: Publisher Rufus Woods first 


dramatized river with this banner in 1918. 


a few thin veins of coal, its waters are the 
sole source of energy for lighting cities, run- 
ning factories and mechanizing farms. 

Along the 1214 miles of its flow, the Colum- 
bia is many rivers in one. Crammed between 


POWER MERCHANT: Paul Raver is in charge of selling 


all the electricity produced by Columbia Valley dams. 


BUILDER: Frank Banks, veteran Government 


engineer, stays close to his concrete masterpiece. 













excess waters thunder downstream in a cataract twice as high as Niagara, drowning out the hum of generators in the largest power plant on earth. 


granite walls, it becomes a hissing dragon like 
the Colorado. As it 
lands, it is a turgid replica of the Mississippi 
Where it twists through the gaunt plateau of 
Eastern Washington, it takes the shape of a 
Yangtze inland desert. In the 
neighborhood of the damp Pacific, spattered 
100 rainfall the 
Aleutians, the Columbia is a massive Amazon, 
matted 


flattens out in the low- 


bisecting an 


with inches of blown from 


flowing between banks with 


green 
foliage. 

In places the Columbia trills and splashes 
merrily, its clear waters revealing trout and 


salmon against the scrubbed gravel of the river 


bottom. Elsewhere, many fathoms deep, it will 
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foam over a steep slant with a sinister roar, as 
if the lanyards of a hundred cannon were being 
pulled at once, 

For those who are brought up beside it, the 
Columbia holds a fascination that is seldom 
shaken off. Justice William O. Douglas, a son 
of the Northwest the United 
States Supreme Court, returns loyally every 


Wallowa Mountains, 


make their home in a 


who sits on 


summer to Oregon's 
where he and his wilt 
cabin of tamarack logs above the Columbia. 


“Ht has bee 


explained recently, “to spend some time in the 


ome awfully important to me,” he 


Columbia Basin each year. President Roose- 


vell once told me that whenever he was able to 
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come to the Northwest he felt like Antaeus, 
the mythical giant who gained strength by 
touching the ground, IT think IT feel that way 
when [see the Columbia River.” 

There is also a strange finality about the 
Columbia. Where it flows between Oregon and 
Washington, it serves not only as a boundary 
but as a barrier between two kinds of land- 
scape and two ways of thinking. Oregon is 
more pastoral, more Arcadian; dairy herds dot 
its green meadows, barns and silos are its hall- 
Washington 


more railroad sidings and 700,000 more people 


marks. has more smokestacks, 


in spite of its lesser area. Oregon seems satis- 


fied with its frontier (Continued on Page 11) 
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HIGH TENSION: Ai Grand Coulee Dam, electric current rides the wires FISH LADDER: With the river blocked at Bonneville, migratory salmon must 


in 230,000-volt doses on its way to work in the Columbia countryside. swim up inclined flumes, 1312 feet long. built to help them surmount the dam. 


The Columbia wears its steel-and-concrete bonds obediently these days, 


laboring with a will as industry’s most stalwart servant, but the transformation has worked 


many changes in the Northwest’s older, simpler ways of life and livelihood 


POWERHOUSE Pen giant ge 


nerators respond to the Columbia’s force at OLD-TIMER: Sam Seaton, who formerly skippered a ferry near Grand Coulee, 


Bonneville Dam, birthplace of a bolt of energy that packs 518,400 kw. now operates a big compressor in the dam that forced him out of business. 














(Continued from Page 39) fringe along the Colum- 
bia; Washington, across the river, yearns for 
greater industrialization. ; 

While public ownership of the river’s power 
burgeons in Washington, it languishes in Ore- 
gon. Electricity from the same generators at 
Sonneville is sold through a co-op in Washing- 
ton but by a private company in Oregon. When 
transmission lines were strung on steel towers 
rooted in the Columbia’s cliffs, men in Wash- 
ington bought electrical appliances and waited 
for the juice. Minnie Yandle, wife of a Wash- 
ington stump rancher, wrote an ebullient 
poem titled There’s Power at the Dam, which 
the late Sen. George Norris included in the 
Congressional Record. But Oregon's people are 
wary of the endless kilowatts humming out on 
the wires. They know that power means fac- 
tories, and factories mean boisterous. cities, 
and they are not at all sure that these things 
are desirable. 

Washington has been predominantly Demo- 
cratic since 1900, while Oregon, only the width 
of the channel away, is as Republican as its 
neighbor is not. At the polls last November, 
Washington gave Truman a margin of well 
over 80,000 votes, but Oregon stood alone 
among the eleven states west of the Conti- 
nental Divide in going Republican. The split 
was equally sharp in other issues. Washington's 


voters expressed a clear desire to legalize the 


sale of liquor by the drink, but the people of 


Oregon refused to allow such things as highballs 
and Daiquiris to be consumed in public places. 

The cleavage can be traced to the opposing 
philosophies brought in by early settlers. Wash- 
ington attracted Swedes and Norwegians, 
rugged loggers and fishermen with a back- 
ground of co-operatives and public ownership. 
The fields of Oregon were planted to wheat and 
orchards by self-reliant) individualists from 
New England and lowa. The two groups might 
have mingled, but both were stopped by the 
Columbia. Always too deep and swift to ford, 
the river kept the two streams of Northwest 
development in separate flumes until each had 
formed its own pattern, 


SALMON HARVEST 


As a boat enters the Columbia from the sea, 
the river itself claims more attention than the 
cultures it divides. The brackish entrance is 
dotted with trawlers dragging gill nets to har- 
vest. the Columbia’s fabulous salmon crop. 
One of the biggest reapers is Nick Bez, a Yugo- 
slav whose fortune totaled $1.50 when he 
landed in New York in 1910. His Columbia 
River Packers Association netted $1,123,428 
in a single recent year, and the burly salmon 
tycoon had won the distinction of rowing the 
boat in which his good friend, Harry Truman, 
went fishing in Puget Sound. 

Most of Bez’s fishermen are recruited from 
the Finnish colony at Astoria, the last town on 
the river's course. The Finns are on the clan- 
nish side, clinging to the language of the old 
country and preferring their dried-cod_ lulfisk 
to the flaky pink meat of the Chinooks they 
drag from the Columbia. On the other hand, 
they have made Astoria famous in the North- 
west for statuesque blondes who win beauty 


CHET DIXON, Navy veteran, consults with county agents L. L. Brown and D. M. Harris (right) in Pasco, 


Wash. before buying his Columbia Basin farm. Under Federal law, Dixon will pay only dry-land prices. 


The rush for irrigated farms is on in the Columbia Basin, 


where water from Grand Coulee brings out the desert’s hidden value 


and only a Congressional say-so keeps down the price of land 


HARRIS takes Dixon out to see an 8l-acre tract ready THE COLONIST approves the dusty stretch, 


to be watered. Dixon’s daughters go along for the ride. which he will till with the Columbia’s help. 





OLDEN C. GILLUM, once a collegiate wrestling champion, surveys some 


of his 85 acres near Pasco, Washington, with wife Helen and son Billy. 


oh 


A CANVAS WATER TANK receives the wheat harvested last summer on Gillum’s 


farm, the first to get water. Both the silo and its owner are Navy veterans. 


Fertile land in the Columbia Basin revives the lure that first drew settlers westward, but today 
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ART AND HELEN BRUNSTAD qualify as Columbia Basin pioneers with 


a St-acre plot. Art also is a chemist in the Hanford “atom works.” 


tests and for tireless basketball squads 
Which run opponents off their feet. 
(storia, 


mg bulwark into the 


wooded promontory named by Capt 


I pstream = trom Tongue 
flicks 
is the 


C.eorge 


out its k river 
Vancouver in 1792, when he spied it 
the deck of His Maj stv's sloop Dis- 
Poday moth-ball fleet 


anchor behind the ancient landmark 


from 
rides at 
Liberty 


aireralt carriers, tankers, hospital ships 


cover “au Vast 
ships 
all left over from modern wat 
hull to tall, 


ming somehow incon 


and destrovers 
The steel ve 


ma box, "et 


ssels are lined up 
like cigars 


gruous ina wilderness river where herons wad 
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in the shallows and fishhawks swoop overhead. 
But the Navy has not forgotten that Japanese 
submarines shelled Fort Stevens, at the mouth 
of the Columbia, in 1942, 
lashed jetty lies only 2700 miles from Soviet soil. 
the the 


river surges sluggishly through fertile lowlands. 


nor that this storm- 


Beyond swaddled naval vc sels 
Phis is the Columbia’s mildest, most meander- 
ing interlude, where grass reaches to a cow's 
belly, and Douglas fir, the Northwest's great 
tree, crowns the hills. The current is lazy, and 
Rainfall and 


overcast rule the weather. The damp hills are 


salt clings to the water's taste. 
streaked with tributaries. Canneries perch on 
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d farm hand at 14, tills the soil while his father 
is occupied with supersecret duties. Young Harold keeps an eye on things. 


the steep banks. Farms and dairies are scat- 
tered among the sawmills and logging camps. 
Cigar-shaped rafts of logs float to the mill 
docks, towed by The 
muflles the screech of saws as timber giants are 


straining tugs. river 
turned into planks and shingles, 

Here the 
camp, stands beside a rusty branch line of the 
S.P.&S.in his yellow slicker and rubber shoe- 
packs. He is not the chef but the chore boy, 
waiting for the mail and two dozen copies of 
As the train rattles by, the 


package comes flying out of the express car. It 


“bull cook,” down from a logging 


the Oregonian. 


lands neatly in his wheelbarrow, and the boy 














CHOICE TURKEYS thrive by the hundreds on what was once an unproductive 
desert. With Billy’s help, Helen plumps them up for the holiday market. 
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THE GILLUM GRIN breaks out over two of his cash-producing pro- 


tégés. Though the birds ‘0k glum about it, he finds irrigation a boon. 


the wilderness is: being crisscrossed with canals and the pioneers are apt to have college degrees 


FARMERS NOW, the former Army major and his wife, who played top-rank 


tennis in her undergraduate days, watch their land da 


takes off with it through the dripping woods 
to the bunkhouse. The Columbia’s bunkhouses, 
incidentally, are clean these days, and the lum- 
berjacks no longer subsist on greasy salt pork 
and johnnycake. Breakfast still comes at six 
a.M., but the loggers sit down to two or three 
kinds of fruit, ham and eggs with hashed 
browns, toast and biscuits and quantities of 
coffee “strong enough to float a steel cable.” 
In the Scandinavian mills on the Washington 
shore, the meal will probably be crowned with 
ample helpings of Danish pastry. 

The Columbia. still uncertainly 
between backwoods and pavements in this 


lingers 


TIME OU 


en with vital moisture. 


stretch, its wilderness status not seriously 
changed. Compared to the Mississippi, the 
Missouri or the Huason, it carries a mere 
cockleshell of water traffic. In two average 
months the Mississippi teems with more ton- 
nage than the Columbia receives in a year. Yet 
a change is clearly on the way. More than 
3,000,000 tons of cargo ascended the Columbia 
in 1938, and this figure was doubled in the 
decade that followed. 

The main ingredient in the change is power 
the incredible electric wealth of the Columbia. 
The town of Longview, Washington, spotted 
where the river narrows perceptibly, has been 
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for a quick wallow is called by Harold, who heads for the 
irrigation ditch whenever he can get away from duty as a kibitzer. 


rejuvenated by this force. Founded twenty- 
six years ago as a model lumber town, it 
faced an ever slimmer future as its forest 
Now, 
thanks to huge loads of current created by 
the river, an aluminum plant keeps the towns- 
people busy turning out 5,000,000 pounds of 
the strategic metal per month. 


resources went down before the ax. 


Thirty-nine miles upstream, where Van- 
couver hugs the north shore, an even larger 
plant adds 14,000,000 pounds a month to the 
amount produced on the Columbia, which now 
comes to nearly half the nation’s supply. 


Yet when President (Continued on Page 46) 
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WHEAT: A combine roars over a hill in Eastern Washington, gathering grain which goes to tidewater elevators for shipment to world ports. 


The rolling hills, orchards and farmlands of the Columbia Valley remain faithfully generous to 


CATTLE: The grazing lands of Southern Oregon make good cow country. Herman Oliver, 65. rides herd on his 50,000-acre ranch near John Day. 
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SHEEP: ‘The forest-bordered pastures of the Cunningham Sheep Co., one of Oregon’s largest, are set deep in the Umatilla National Forest. 


the men who have made their living off the land since the days of the stagecoach and stockade 


APPLES: Bruce and Ross Heminger are apple ranchers near Wenatchee, Wash., which calls itself (and probably is) the apple capital of the world. 








CUT TIMBER moves laboriously from tree site to sawmill, traveling past 


hillsides logged bare and new “seed blocks” that promise future forests. 


LOGS HURTLE into a Columbia tributary to finish the trip afloat. When win- 


ter prevents new cutting, loggers draw from the “cold deck” stacked opposite. 


The Columbia watershed, a land of rooted wealth, bestows on Oregon and Washington the 





HIGH CLIMBER: John Gunderson rigs 


ropes in tree tops—a risky, well-paid job. 


FIRST LOADER: Herman Gillett labors on terra firma 


trimming off the unusable parts of logs just felled. 


DONKEY PUNCHER: Arvo Kallio runs the engine 


that loads the giant logs on heavy-duty trucks. 
Continued from Page 43) Roosevelt issued his 


Such loyalty can be partly accounted for by 
call for 


Waterfalls tumble in slender white Corinthian 
fifty thousand planes a year,” not the “eternal fascination” of the river. Port- 


an ounce 
of the 


Across the river from Vancouver lies Port 


of aluminum was manufactured west 


VMississippi 


land, another changeling of the past decade 
Phe Oregon metropolis, which once lay idylli- 
cally relaxed along the lower Willamette, grew 
turbulent with shipbuilding during the war 
Industrial workers streamed in, swelling the 
city till it reached the brink of the Columbia 
at the suburb of Vanport. And when the war 
ended, many of them stayed. When the big 
river, heaving with the runoff from record 
snowfalls last year, clawed through Vanport’s 
dikes and crushed its temporary houses to 
kindling, the refugees remade their homes in 
trailer camps, still in sight of the Columbia. 
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land’s gracious ways, too, must have attracted 
many transient workers to become residents. 
ut the most realistic explanation lies in the 
wires strung down from the Columbia Gorge, 
forty miles upstream, where the piers of Bonne- 
ville Dam set their massive shoulders against 
the torrent. Here man has built the world’s 
highest lift locks, whieh can raise a ship sixty- 
six feet to admit it to the waters beyond. Here 
man and the river generate 518, 100 kilowatts 


a stupendous charge which promises industrial 


jobs and fat pay envelopes. 


Between Portland and Bonneville, the river 
runs a scenic course. The cloudy domes of 
Rainier, Adams, St. Helens and Hood squat on 
the horizon like hooded goblins at a council fire. 
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columns from the Oregon crags. The pulse of 
the distant tide is feeble now, and the cur- 
rent swifter. Its waters combine, as Henry 
Villard, builder of the Northern Pacific, ob- 
served, “the characteristics of a brook with 
the volume of a flood.” 

Beyond the dam and the basalt 
through the Cascades, a subtle transformation 
overtakes the Columbia. The railroad tracks, 
hidden for miles in a dense cloak of foliage, 
come gleaming into view on both banks. The 
underbrush thins out and disappears. No more 
Douglas fir mantles the bluffs. The ominous 


gorge 


gray overcast of the seaboard gives way to 
harmless white streamers, and presently the 
streamers vanish in a sky of dazzling blue. The 
rainfall spawned in the Aleutians cannot cross 





BOOMING GROUNDS receive the logs and assemble them in long compact rafts 


which are piloted skillfully downstream to the busy main stem of the Columbia. 


A MODERN SAWMILL hugs the broad river, while smoke rises from others 


in the upstream distance. All spell journey’s end for the forest giants. 


steward 


ip of timber stands that yield one third of the United States’ supply of lumber 





TRUCK DRIVER: Levi Wick hauls tons of timber 


down the treacherous turns of the logging road. 


MILL BOSS: Nelson Powers directs the 


screechy conversion of logs to lumber. 


POND FOREMAN: Lee Rockwell uses 


and nimble legs to keep mill-bound logs from jamming. 


taut muscles 


the mountains. The Columbia has breasted the Above Hood River the Columbia blocks 


eral run of summer nights is bearable, and the 


Cascades, and the climate has changed. 

In its new environment the river flows past 
the town of Hood River, Oregon, which is being 
developed into a Salzburg of the Northwest by 
its 3500 music-minded residents. Last August 
they launched an annual music festival with 
four days of big-time programs, the talent be- 
ing provided by some 400 enthusiasts of the 
mid-Columbia region, topped off with visiting 
artists like Ezio Pinza. The spark came from 
Boris Sirpo, a Finnish conductor stranded in 
Portland by the war. He found the Northwest 
had abundant 


room in which to wave his 


baton, and now Hood Riverites pay out more 


cash per capita than Portlanders for music of 


the “good” variety. In planning concerts, 
Sirpo’s rule is firm: ‘No woogie-boogie.” 


navigation with a stormy stretch of narrows 
and rapids. Upstream traffic ends abruptly 
at The Dalles, on the Oregon side, where the 
river roars through a narrow chute with terri- 
fying speed. The rough channel begins at 
Celilo Falls, eight miles above, where Indians 
still pull salmon from the churning waters with 
spears and dip nets, as their ancestors were 
doing when Lewis and Clark came by. The 
white men who followed, intent on opening 
avenues of trade, by-passed the bad spot, first 
with a portage railroad and later, in L915, with 
a canal. Now they propose to build a taller 
dam than Bonneville at The Dalles, 

The river becomes a wide green belly of 
water beyond Celilo. Sunlight bathes rounded 


hills and bare rocks. Days are hot but the gen- 
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mild climate helps anchor people to the region. 
One of its most devoted residents spent niany 
years insisting that this strip of riverbank was 
one of the most healthful spots on earth, blessed 
with something he called “air flow” and life- 
giving winds. 

The enthusiast was Samuel B. Hill, son-in- 
law of the man who built the Great Northern 
Railroad. Sam Hill, besides being a millionaire 
and an advocate of good highways, was an in- 
tense admirer of Marie of Rumania. His en- 
thusiasm for the queen and the Columbia was 
combined into a single gesture in 1926, when he 
converted Maryhill, his home, into a museum 
and had Her Majesty pronounce the dedica- 
tion. Sam Hill, who felt a man might live for- 
ever in this region, passed away five years 
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ACRES OF NETS are used at Astoria, Oregon, where Finnish fishermen last 


vear brought in much of the Columbia’s 15.500,000-pound salmon catch. 


ROXY HILL counts the fish that reach Bonneville, 140 miles upstream, 


on their way to spawn bevond the dam. Some 700,000 made it in 1948. 


FISHERMEN WADE on the sand bars to a waiting boat to empty their haul 


seine, which has just been dragged in from the river’s mouth by horses. 


RIVERSIDE CANNERIES, which pack tons of salmon yearly, may vanish if 


dams and pollution kill the Columbia fish runs, valued at $250,000,000, 


In spite of dams and factories the Columbia still nurtures hordes of salmon every year, 


later. Mars bill still squats on the arid Washing- 
ton shore, its garish Byzantine furniture svm- 
Balkan kingdom that is half 


i planet removed from the water and rock and 


bolizing a bygone 
sky of the Columbia 

Some 250 miles from the Columbia’s mouth 
the river bed abandons its prevailing east-west 
course to veer sharply northward. As a boat 
rounds the bend and moves up the narrowing 
channel, the $347,000,000 Hanford plant rises 
a desert fort. This is 
the cradle of Plutonium 239—the establish- 


which is absorbing one fifth of the 


from the sagebrush like 
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\tomic Energy Commission's funds--and here 
the Columbia plays a dual role. Upstream at 
Grand Coulee, its thaw-born waters charge 
230,000-volt transmission lines to Hanford, pro- 
viding the tremendous energy required to break 
up uranium into other radioactive elements. 
Phe same waters, reaching Hanford a day or so 
later, absorb the heat generated by the huge 
chain-reaction machines, which turn out sev- 
eral pounds of deadly plutonium each day. 

In the vast upland fastnesses of the Colum- 
bia, the men who work at Hanford are a group 
apart. They dwell in the near-by towns of 
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hennewick, Pasco and Richland, all in Wash- 
ington, but their neighbors know as little as 
their families about the jobs they handle. Till- 
ing soil and felling trees are undertakings in 
the Columbia’s tradition, which the old-line 
residents can understand and talk about. But 
the mysterious doings at “The Works,” as it 
is called by scientists and laborers alike, are 
something alien to the land. Even today, four 
vears after nuclear fission performed its first 
devastating miracle, storekeepers in the Han- 
ford area look with a certain awe on customers 


wearing Hanford badges, 
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CELILO FALLS, where salmon lunge upstream against 


a 


a slamming maelstrom, remains by treaty an Indian fishing preserve. Here 


modern braves. waists roped for safety, stand on frail platforms as their forefathers did and scoop up the fat Chinooks with dip nets. 


providing fishermen with work, Indians and whites with food, biologists with problems 


Grand Coulee Dam bestrides the river half 
way along its plunge to the sea from = the 
glacier-gouged peaks of Canada. The concrete 
behemoth, weighing twice as much as_ the 
entire United States population, impounds 
the rushing waters to form Lake Roosevelt, 
which stretches clear to the edge of Canada, 
151 miles away. 

Thus deepened and slowed down, the Co- 
lumbia allows ships to cross the border north- 
ward and sail another 200 miles to Revelstoke, 
B.C. Yet the dam controls the level of the lake 


so delicately the backed-up waters never surge 


When the river tlow 


turns heavy, Grand Coulee’s engineers simply 


into Canadian territory. 


open the 500-ton drum gates on the crest, and 
the excess goes tumbling over the spillway 
The Columbia does its heavy work deep in- 
side the dam, close to the thirty-acre plot of 
riverbed the structure stands on. The torrent, 
entering through submerged intakes on the up- 
stream side, spins the largest turbines in the 
world. Above the turbines, safely over the 
downstream level of the river, giant generators 
raise their high-pitched wail. Needles swing 
obediently across their dials, reporting how 
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much of Grand Coulee’s potential of 1,944,000 
kilowatts is being delivered to the Columbia 
Basin. The enormous powerhouse already has 
a record of flashing out more than 15,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours during the war—a fund 
of energy that could be matched, in terms.of 
human labor, only if a million men worked 
eight hours a day for seventy-eight years. 
The most spectacular of the Columbia's 
blessings will come from the Grand Coulee it- 
self, the dried-up river bed which gives the dam 
its name. The ancient channel has been sealed 
olf by separate dams, 


(Continued on Page 116) 
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PORTLAND 


Oregon's staid metropolis on the Columbia, catapulted out of its cozy shell 
by the war, wonders if it can ever snuggle back in as comfortably as before 


THE FORTY-NINERS, peering in California 
beds for 
sured Portland’s status as the great seaport 
Columbia River, although by all 
rich 


stream gold, had to eat. This as- 
along the 
trading belonged to 
Astoria, the oldest American settlement on 
the Pacifie Coast. At Astoria, Lewis and Clark 


had first 


rights the prize 


seen the ocean, breaking in white- 
capped grandeur beyond the sands of Pea- 
cock Spit. John Jacob Astor's 
Argonauts had built a sturdy log fort there 


fur-seehing 


when only an occasional Indian council fire 
gleamed on the rounded hills above Portland. 
And Astoria guarded the Columbia’s generous 


brackish could hold the 


massed fleets of the earth. 


mouth; its harbor 
But a port is more than water; it is produce 
Portland, within the 
tide’s last reach, sprawled where the Willam- 
ette Valley joined that of the Columbia. The 
Willamette meandered through wide, fertile 


and trade goods too. 


prairies where men could grow wheat with- 
out clearing forests or blasting stumps. Sacks 
of Willamette Valley grain could be loaded 
on schooners and square-riggers at Portland, 
and then sailed down the Columbia, past 
Astoria, and on to the prospectors streaming 
through the Golden Gate. 


Portland When the 


stampede to the Klondike began, the Oregon 


grew on gold rushes. 
port fattened again, shipping beef, apples and 
innumerable cold-storage eggs to Alaska. Yet, 
though the city furnished the provisions for the 
two greatest gold stampedes in American his- 
tory, it came through these brawling periods 
untouched, The surge to Sutter's Creek spent 
itselfon San Francisco and the small towns of 
the Sierras bore the brunt of the 
cheechakos returning from the north—the 
lucky and the alike—who 
Seattle far ahead of Portland in population 
after Portland had led decisively until 1900, 
Phe city on the 
lich trading 


Seattle 


luchless thrust 


Columbia remained a gemiil- 


center where a merchant could 


doze contentedly in a rocking chair at midday 
and an attractive woman required no pro- 
tecting escort after dark 


Portland today retains much of this placid- 


ity. Despite the maverick political behavior of 


other cities along the Pacific 
as a citadel of conserva- 
Allits officials are registered Republicans, 
Mes. Dorothy MeCullough 


Lee, forty-eight, who governs more people than 
Portland 


seaboard, Port- 
land stands stanchly 
tism 
including stately 


any woman mavor in the nation. 
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DOROTHY LEE, Mayor of Portland, rules more 


people than any other woman mayor in America. 


dominates Oregon politically, and Oregon has 
not elected a Democratic U.S. senator since 
1914. Indeed, Maine, Vermont and Oregon are 
the three states which refused to elect any 
Democrats or independents to the Senate 
while F. D. R. occupied the White House. 


PARTY BULWARK 


The city’s stand-pat personality is retlected 
in its press. The Portland Oregonian speaks 
with a steadfastly Republican Last 
November, in a time of Democratic triumphs 
throughout the West, 


rallied enough Oregon voters to send sixty-nine 


vou e. 


its editorial columns 


Republicans to the flat-topped capitol at 
Salem, against a mere twenty-one Democrats. 
The Journal, a Democratic paper with no time 
for New Dealers, is found on the Oregonian’s 
side of most economic issues. 

These worthy papers look both Ways even 
Last 
about to 


before crossing an empty street, 
when Dorothy Lee was 
Masor Earl Riley by 
the Oregonian and the 
desert the 
blessed both candidates. 

of noblesse oblige often leads Port- 
land’s papers to bend over backward. Late 
last autumn, after the CLO wound up its na- 
Portland, 


organiza- 


vear, 
COnubeT 
nearly four to one, 
Journal hesitated to 
They 


incumbent. prudently 


\ sense 
tional convention in cloistered 
Philip Murray declared that his 
tion had seldom had more honest local cover- 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY RAY ATKESON 
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age. At this convention, incidentally, Murray 
threw down the gauntlet to the CIO's left- 
wingers. Some members of his retinue ex- 
plained that Portland was chosen for this ges- 
ture because, of, all America’s big cities, it 
was the least likely to harbor communists 
who might demonstrate in the galleries and 
pass oul bedeviling handbills. 

Portland's own left wing respects the city’s 
conservative tradition. Dave Beck may swag- 
ger in Seattle and Harry Bridges may disturb 
San Francisco, but both Jim Marr, who heads 
Portland’s A. F. of L., and Stanley W. Earl, 
young chief of the CLO, resemble substantial 
businessmen in appearance and approach. 
Furthermore, they are listed in their precinct 
polling books as Republicans. Portland has 
fewer strikes than any other water-front city 
on the Coast. Its good burghers rarely have 
flirted with such notions as public power and 
municipal housing. Los Angeles, Tacoma and 
Seattle may support publicly owned electric 
systems, but Portland does nothing to raise 
the blood pressure of local Pacific Power & 
Light executives. 

Portland’s first genuinely intoxicating growth 
began in 1910, when shipyards burgeoned mi- 
raculously out of the hackberry bushes and 
scrub hemlock along the Columbia and Wil- 
lamette. The Portland metropolitan area had 
106,000 people in 1940. 
Kight years later the figure stood at 555,000, a 


been inhabited by 


dizzy gain of more than 36 per cent. The city 
hovers now, like the majestic river along which 
it lies, in mid-passage between pioneer past 
and industrial future, and the transition has 
produced some curious anomalies, 

For instance, vast hillsides of fir, cedar and 
hemlock flourish within the city limits. Ae- 
cording to Lyle F. Watts, a former Portlander 
who now is chief of the United States Forest 
Service, more evergreen trees grow in Portland 
than in any other city in the world. Thousands 
of homes peek, like chalets, from these tim- 
bered hills. They command a panorama of 
snow peaks without parallel. Nor are such 
lofty aeries available only to lumber barons 
and merchant princes. On a clear day Mount 
Rainier, 155 miles off to the north, is visible 
to many a Portland housewife as she plumps 
pillows and grinds round steak. Many cot- 


tages looking down from (Continued on Page 5%) 


DOWNTOWN is down indeed lo Portlanders 


whe live on hills and refresh their souls with 


= 


tree-framed vistas of the city and Mit. Hood. 
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ANCIENT TROLLEYS erind from the center of Portland to the 1100-foot 


vantage point of Council Crest in the city’s timbered residential hills. 


NEW HOMES crown the hill crests as Portland expands into the LOOO0- 
foot range flanking its west side. These overlook the Tualatin Valley. 


MACLEAY PARK, a hundred-acre wilderness of trails and streams. gives 


pienic-minded Portlanders a primitive retreat within the city limits. 
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LAMBERT GARDENS delight some 40.000 paving visitors a year with displays 


of flowers. espee ially roses. that bloom constantly from April to December. 


A QUIET COVE reaches back from Oswego Lake. a well-groomed suburban 


spot near Portland, reflecting the big city’s characteristic taste for elegance. 


MEIER AND FRANK, “Portland’s own” department store, dominates a busy 


strip along Fifth Avenue and rings up a large share of local retail business. 
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FLORAL FLOATS eather in Multnomah Stadium during the annual Rose Festival 


each June, to be reviewed and judged before a mass turnout of Portlanders. 
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COLLEGE FASHIONS fascinate young women in an annual show put on for them 


by Meier and Frank's. For authentic modeling. real-life co-eds are employed. 


ST. JOHNS BRIDGE, longest of cight arching across the Willamette River 


shipping lanes at Portland. is rated among the world’s most beautiful spans. 


“CODY KIDS” interrupt a lecture at Oswego Laké by tossing a garland 


of smiles at their coach. Jack Cody, trainer of Olympic swimming stars. 


\ 
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BEACH STYLES by Jantzen are sold on three continents, but old-line 


Portlanders still disapprove of midriff numbers, home products or no. 


VAN SEAGRAVES and his wife. the former “Sistie” Boettiger, walk jaun- 


tily in Portland’s Reed (¢ ollege. in whose bookish classrooms they met. 








PUB SUBSTITUTE: A Press Club member checks his 


personal liquor bottle with Miss Thompson, against 


that thirsty moment. Portland has no publie bars. 
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STEEL SUBSTITUTE: Huge wooden trusses, made in 
Portland from Columbia Valley timber, swing into 


place as roof supports for an industrial building. 


PEACE SUBSTITUTE: Portland looks back on a big 
wartime effort that sent 1200 ships down the ways. 


but yearns for the tranquil times it knew before. 


Portland Heights, 
idyllically shaded by needled forest giants, 
have been bought with the income of a clerk 
or schoolteacher. 


(Continued from Page 50) 


Yet this sylvan living contrasts with some 
of the most shocking housing conditions in the 
West. At the city’s elbow is the river which 
contains the nation’s biggest source of hydro- 
electric power. Its water supply from the 
snowy ramparts of 11,245-foot Mount Hood is 
crystalline, ice-cold and without limit. Yet 
17 per cent of Portland’s dwelling units are 
without electric lights, running water or other 
essential facilities. The City Club reports an 
estimated 109,000 persons housed in substand- 
ard dwellings, and 19,000 " without any living 
facilities at all other than schools, lodge halls, 
dormitories and space of a similar nature.” 

Morally, too, Portland is a Janus facing both 
ways. Some of the pastoral past endures in the 
massive, ivy-fringed public library which Mil- 
ton S. Mayer, an associate of President Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago, has called “the 
finest in our whole land.” The Art Museum 
with its leafy yard is known throughout the 
country for its rich collections of Japanese 
prints and Greek vases. Students of primitive 
culture sometimes travel across the continent 
to examine its display of tribal art among the 
North Pacific Indians. 

This is the old Portland —the Portland which 
expresses itself in horrified letters to the Ore- 
gonian when a local girl, especially a girl who 
has been brought up in Portland, is photo- 
graphed wearing a skimpy bathing suit which 
This is the Portland 
which becomes nervous and distraught over 


reveals her abdomen. 


the possibility that factory smoke will smudge 
the glorious rose crop. 

Roses bloom in the late spring and often en- 
dure through a mild autumn until the year’s 
shortest day. “In Portland,” boasts David 
Robinson, benevolent and snowy-haired former 
president of the Rose Society, “ the poor man’s 
house is banked with flowers that a duke’s in- 
heritance could not buy.” Along narrow streets 
in St. Johns, where the sawmill workers live, 
rhododendrons darken first-floor windows with 
pink heads like huge powder puffs, and roses 
cloak the parking strips. 


CIVIC SMIRCHES 


But the industrial boom of the war and the 
postwar era has created a new Portland —the 
one which was rebuked severely by the Army 
Medical Corps for tolerating the highest in- 
cidence of venereal disease on the Coast. 
Factory sludge and surplus sewage have so 
clogged the murmuring Willamette that its 
autumn run of Chinook salmon has choked for 
want of oxygen. A $1,600,000 track for horse 
racing known as Portland Meadows was con- 
structed at the height of the veterans’ housing 
shortage. Greyhound derbies still flourish in 
the civic stadium downtown, where they rake 
in some of the heaviest dog-race wagers in the 
nation. A grand jury spoke darkly last year of 
collusion between police and gamblers. 

Portland has come a long way since 1843, 
when a pioneer from Maine flipped a coin with 
a pioneer from Massachusetts and won the 
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honor of naming the straggling wagon camp. 
It is no longer the pristine Portland whose 
early settlers, arriving from the British Isles 
via Cape Horn, introduced golf, polo and 
four-o’clock tea to the Pacific Coast. Nor is 
it the Portland which was sized up approvingly 
in 1868 as “a puritanic city’’ by Samuel 
Bowles, a frontier-touring journalist 
New England. 

The change was summed up bluntly by a 
blasé traveling salesman who inquired recently 


fre om 


if it were possible to hold a stag dinner in 
Portland without a young woman to trip au 
naturel among the coffee dregs. 


THE SIDE OF THE ANGELS 


{ mild puritanic rebellion took place last 
Riley, the ebullient and = glad- 
handing mayor who had opened up the city, 
was defeated at the polls more overwhelmingly 


year. Earl 


than any other incumbent executive in Port- 
land’s history. Under Mayor Dorothy Lee, 
austere, pale and regal, Portland now gropes 
for a return to its position as the Coast’s most 
sedate home town. Mrs. Lee, backed by the 
women’s clubs which made her mayor, has 
closed the town as tight as a citadel. Slot ma- 
chines have been carted out of the Aero and 
Press clubs, and corner cigar stores do not dare 
keep a punchboard on top of the counter. 

“| have heard reports that there has been 
a police umbrella over gambling,” said Charley 
Pray, the 71-year-old chief of Dorothy Lee's 
constabulary. “That umbrella is going to start 
leaking mighty soon.” 

A home town is what Portland, despite its 
ballooning size, wants above all to be. This is 
demonstrated in many facets of local life. 
Liquor laws forbid the sale of cocktails and 
highballs across the bar. Whisky may be 
bought only at state liquor stores. Even a 
private club cannot dispense a Martini unless 
the member has first deposited his own bottle 
in a locker behind the bar. Wayfarers complain 
they must drink within the four walls of hotel 
rooms or not at all in Portland. 

Local restaurants, being unable to serve 
liquor, follow the same ascetic pattern. They 
are brightly lighted and feature the most inex- 
pensive meals on the Coast. Muted lamps, dim 
candles and similar atmosphere are unknown 
to Portland. Despite its stirring vistas of 
“purple mountain majesty above the fruited 
plain,’ Portland has not a single roof-garden 
or top-floor dining room of the type so popular 
in Seattle and San Francisco. Experienced trav- 
elers recommend Henry Thiele’s for German 
pancakes and lentil soup, Jake’s for crawfish 
and steaks, the Bohemian for cheesecake and 
salt sticks, Huber’s for hot ham and hot turkey 
sandwiches, and the Oyster Loaf and the Ore- 
gon Oyster Bar for the dime-sized Olympia 
oysters which can be eaten raw in cocktail 
sauce or pan-fried with bread crumbs. 

And, of course, there is the Meier & Frank’s 
department-store dining room at noon with its 
Green Goddess salad and gravy-laden short 
ribs of beef. Portlanders bought $44,172,459 
worth of merchandise in this colossal emporium 
in 1948. Some Federal statisticians believe 


no other store in (Continued on Page 122) 





The magnificent new S.S. President Cleveland sails for ports of the Orient 


etn as c 


a luxury cruise across the blue Pacific 


to Hawaii, Japan, China, and the Philippines aboard the 
new S.S. PRESIDENT WILSON ond S. S. PRESIDENT CLEVELAND 


America’s finest postwar luxury liners 


Sailing from San Francisco: June 15, July 6, Aug. 5, Aug. 26. From Los Angeles: June 17, July 8. 


Your luxury cruise to the Orient will be an experience you will always 
remember. You may relax in the comfort of air-conditioned state- 
rooms, enjoy superb service aboard your great new liners. And you'll 
marvel at the breathtaking beauty of Hawaii, the fascination and 
mystery of Japan and China, the interesting sights of the Philippines. 





a thrilling holiday in beautiful Japan 


Now, for the first time in years, you may visit the fascinating cities and travel 
through the quaint countryside of this enchanting land. You may choose between: 

1. A 16-day stopover tour as your ship continues to the Philippines and China. 

2. A 23-day tour of Japan combined with the complete Orient cruise. 

3. A 4-day Orient cruise with visits in Hawaii, Japan, China, the Philippines. 
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and Los Angeles to Honolulu, Yokohama, Manila, 


Hong Kong, Shanghai, Kobe and return to San Sree ~ 
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Ports of call—Monthly sailings: San Francisco , ~ao y 
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Francisco via Yokohama and Honolulu. 


Plan a ll0-day 'Round-the-W orld cruise on the mod- 
ern S.S. President Polk or S.S. President Monroe. ees, 
And soon... our three new “ships of the future” 


~ 
will be in 'Round-the-World service. - — 


The breathtaking beauty of majestic snow-capped Fujiyoma 


— 
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See your authorized travel agent 
for cruise details Qaprerrer yer ar) ro 


AMERICAN PRESIDENT LINES Jour 


SAN FRAHCIS ° ° . 
MCISCO LOS ANGELES NEW YORK BOSTON Americen President Lines, Dept. H6 
CHICAGO + WASHINGTON, D.C. + CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 311 California St., San Francisco 4, California 


Trans-Pacific ¢ New York to California e’Round-the-World 


Write for free colorful cruise booklet I> 
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THE STEAK featured by the 





alehouses of Colonial New York City was the sirloin. Not to be outdone, 


taverns serving porter devised a special cut for themselves and named it, naturally, the porterhouse. 


AMERICAS FAVORITE MEAT 


This is the story of steaks and roasts of beef, from the open range to your table 





A HOLIDAY 
FOOD FEATURE 











by MORRIS MARKEY 


SIR. THE PORTERHOUSE STEAL is 


of all eating 


the noblest 
objects. ] resisl vour desire lo te l/ 
me vulgar facts about it.’ 

Bul the 


hundred thousand words erplaining why and 


esleemed Brillat-Savarin wrote a 


how vou are able to taste its flavors.” 


THE SIRLOIN is perhaps the most universally 


known of the fine cuts of beef. It makes a mag- 


nificent steak (left) and a magnificent roast. 


"A useless labor. Res ipsa loquitur.” 

"Then you really do not wish to understand 
the rather interesting process which brings you a 
porlerhouse sleak whenever your appelite calls 
piper 

"Sir, inquiries into perfection are trifling. Do 
of the chisel 
Vilo?” 


Very well. Then you do not care to learn that 


I care to know how many strokes 
rere needed lo produce the Venus de 
only four porlerhouse sleaks can be laken froma 
thousand-pound steer.” 

"Sir! You have no right to terrify me in this 
fashion!” 


” 


/ amt Sur@ ..-. 


"Of whal are vou sure? That lam at the merey 


of an animal?” 
se ‘ompose yourself, There is little need lo fear.” 
: For the love of 


matter!” 


heaven, Sur, 
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Down in the Osage country, which is in 
Oklahoma, the roads run in long, lifting curves 
over endless hills that are turfed with grass of 
a hundred colors— shades of orange and saffron, 
green and red and brown and blue. Little 
streams run through the lush draws, and here 
and there stands a clump of trees. But on that 
day all the land seemed curiously empty of 
life, of habitation. Doe 


new Cadillac slowly. His head turned now 


Mundy drove his 


to one side of the road, now to the other, and 
he made no effort to hide his relish in the 
sight of the 


belonged to him. 


32,000 acres of this grass that 


He chuckled. “T guess you think [’m fooling 
you. You come all the way out here to look at 
cattle and I jist show you a lot of grass.” 

I remarked it was handsome grass, anyway. 

It’s full of cattle too.” He chuckled again. 
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H.H. “DOC” MUNDY, of Pawhuska, Oklahoma, looks over some of the Herefords on his lush range. “In the big ranch country to the 


west.” Doe savs. 


Phev're lving down, most of them, and that 
grass is tall. You have to get used to spot 
He began to 
little spreads of shadow, dark-red 
md bunched in the 
said, 


Vou Sore thir gy,” he 


ting cattle on a range like this.” 
pomt out 
limitless scene. “That's 
atthe hie 
went on. 
ok at every cattle country in 
en as far north in Canada as 
Ive spent months at 
entina and Brazil. And TU tell 
the finest grazing land on earth, 
And don’t forget 
and bred telling 


father and grandfather before me 


winter 


Olsage Counts 


xan bert you this 


Na COWIE, 
lle wa 


more alertness im bus face at 


i tall, immensely strong man, with 
than 
most men have at thirtv. He did not drawl 
but poke 


hilt v-five 


with thient ease, and with variety 
ind wit 
Ile had been a four-letter 


University (that is in Texas too) and = his 


man at Bavlor 


TEXAS LONGHORN 


fait” 


hobby was the of geology. He lives 
like a fortress out of 
2500 Hereford 


most of them with calves at 


study 
built 
fieldstone. He 


bre ode r cows 


now in a house 
native OWLS 
their sides—and 6000 steers that soon will be 
ready for the market. Perhaps you would call 
him a cattle baron, new stvle. 

Phe car braked to a stop and he looked out 
into the tall grass and grinned. “Come on,”” he 
said, “you want to find out something about 
beef. Pll show you right now where the whole 


thing begins.” 


WHERE A STEAK STARTS 


We walked a littl: wav through the grass 
and there was a young cow, looking down at 
her newborn calf with that odd, blank stu- 
pidity which the white face gives to a Hereford. 
Phe calf was, to be sure, 
beast. But Dox 


about it. In eighteen 


an appealing little 
Mundy was not sentimental 
months,” he said, 
right here on this grass and no other kind of 
feeding, Pil have that little fellow weighing a 
thousand pounds and prime for the market.” 

How much will you get for him when you 
sell him?” 

Do's smile was tolerant. “ That’s something 
nobody in this world could tell vou. Back in 
1933 L sold fine steers in kansas City for $5.45 
thundred pounds — $51.50 for the animal. That 
was the low. A few months back I sold exactly 
the same kind of steer for $310. That’s the 
high. For this little 
ready ——” He snapped the thumbs of both 


fellow, when he’s 
his hands. “ You're gambling all the time. You 


DRAWINGS BY LESLIE SAALBURG 
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“a man allows fourteen or fifteen acres for every steer in his herd. Here, we can raise a steer on about five acres.” 


take the bad with the good, and if you've got 
any sense you don’t waste any time in worry- 
ing about it.” 

“kind of a long-haul speculation,” I ob- 
served, 

“You can figure it for yourself. A cow car- 
ries a calf nine months. Then she nurses him 
for about six months. You like to ke« p the milk 
bloom on a calf as long as you can, but you've 
got to figure how much nursing the cow can 
stand, with her next calf already on the way. 
Then you've got to graze the weanling for a 
year or maybe fourteen months before he’s 
ready. 

“ Look at it like this: This little calf here is a 
perishable article of commerce—in two ways. 
Something might happen to him when he’s 
growing up, but that isn’ tlikely. The important 
thing is that the minute he’s ready for the 
market Pve got to sell him, regardless of the 
market price. Lean’t afford to keep him waiting 
around fora better price. He'd get too big. You 
don't get top pric es for 1500-pound steers.” 
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CATTLEMAN MUNDY (left) loves his range—one of few in U.S. where cattle 


are bred, raised and fattened for market without ever seeing other acres. 


I didn’t understand that, and asked why. 

“About two thirds of all the beef raised in 
the country is sold in the East, the big cities. 
Families in the cities have got small, and they 
live in Small apartments. They want little cuts 
of meat—steaks that will serve two or three 
people without leftovers, and roasts that won't 
» last a week. So the small steer, small but per- 
fectly finished off in the feeding, has become 
the premium animal.” 

I wanted to know how many calves a cow 
produces in her lifetime. 

“Well, that varies with the different breed- 
ers. Some fellows breed a heifer when she’s two, 
and keep right on with her until she’s ten. 
I don’t. I wait until she’s about three, and then 
when she’s about nine I cull her out. The av- 
erage on my place is around five calves for each 
cow. One cow, on this grass we've got here, 
will produce about 5000 pounds of pretty high- 
class beef steers.” 

We got back in the car and rolled slowly. 
Doc Mundy paused now and then to look at 


HEREFORD 


the view. “Look out over yonder,” he would 
say. ‘“ That’s as pretty a sight as a man would 
ever want to see.” And he would gaze with 
deep pleasure into the distance, savoring the 
symmetry and colors of the rolling earth. 
Oddly enough, for all its richness in the pres- 
ent day, Osage County is about as close as we 
can come to virgin, frontier country. Until 
1907 it was the Government reservation of 
the Osage Indian tribes, whose members were 
not permitted to seil their land. In that year, 
coincident with the admission of Oklahoma to 
the Union, white men like Doe Mundy began 
to acquire their ranges (which, incidentally, 
they never call ranches in that part of the 
world). Mundy himself established the first 
breeding herd only twenty-five years ago. 


SEA OF GRASS 


“Just look at this county now,” he said. 
More than a million acres of perfect pasture 
land, and not more than three per cent of it 
ever touched by the plow.” He pointed far over 
to the right. “ You see that little white shed 
over there, with the gray pens around it? No 
town there and not even a passenger depot, 
but they call it Blacklands Station and it is the 
biggest single cattle-shipping point in the whole 
country. I mean, of course, outside the big ter- 
minal markets. We're shipping about a quarter- 
million head of cattle out of this county every 
year, and a hundred thousand of them are 
shipped from that little old white shed.” 

We drove into the little town of Pawhuska 
and met some of Doc’s friends there, cattle- 
men and husbandry experts from the State 
College (every cattleman has great respect for 
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STEERS do not fatten on Western bunch grass, so most of them are 
“finished” on Corn Belt feeder farms like this big Kansas spread, 


the college research that never ceases). One tall 
fellow made a point that Doc approved with 
the greatest enthusiasm: “ Out in the big ranch 
country to the west, you've got to allow four- 
teen or fifteen acres of grass for every steer in 
your herd. Around here we figure five acres is 
enough to raise a steer, and about seven acres 
is enough for a cow in your breeder herd.” 

We drove toward Bartlesville. 

"Tell me, Doc,” I said as we drove. “ You're 
a beef man from way back. What is the best 
way of all to eat beef?” 

He lit up a cigarette. “ Well, barbecue is a 
good way. It’s fine if you've got somebody 
knows how to make barbecue sauce, and if you 
get the meat served hot. Some of the best 
steaks I ever ate were right out of a steer we'd 
slaughtered about an hour before chow time. 
That may sound wrong to you, because you've 
heard a lot about hanging beef and letting it 
season. But if you eat it right quick, it’s tender 
and sweet. Don’t leave it over to the next day, 
though. If you do, then you’ve got to hang it a 
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GOVERNMENT APPROVED. Beef in packers shipping cooler, already stamped “U.S. Inspected & Passed,” has satisfied health 


standards of the Bureau of Animal Industry. The inspector above, however, has to give final approval before shipment. 
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grasslands lies in the West, beyond the Vissis- 
sippit River. The breeder herds of that western 
country produce more than two thirds of 
American beef, 

Phere are, today, about 
cattle in the United States. 


78.000,000 head of 


Sir, vou fill me with an inerpressthle sense of 
relief 
/ suggest that vou do nol jump lo conclu- 
sions. 
“T never jump. Will you pause while 1 caleu- 
late the number of porlerhouse steaks... 


“ Bul so many things must be explained.” 








PACKERS’ GRADE. The bigger packers have their own designations for qual- 
itv. Here beef is being marked “Swift's PREMIUM.” company’s top grade. 


COMPARISON. Color and texture of beef and its fat identify its quality. The 


roast shown at right. with white fat and well-marbled flesh, is high grade. 
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n, our cattle resources have declined by 
8.000.000 head. And less than 60,000,000) of 
herd are beef cattle. The rest are dairy 
cattle, 
ing the 
beef production has gone to export. The rest 


unsuitable as retail butcher meat. Dur- 


last four years less than 2 per cent of our 


has been consumed within our own country. 


THE STORY that King James First of England 


dubbed a beef joint “Sir Loin” is purely fietion. 
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CUT. Perfect cuts require skill. This man, boning a top-quality ten- 


derloin, is preparing filets mignons, served in expensive restaurants. 


AGING. Beef is fanciest when aged several weeks in big coolers like 


this. Aging permits breaking down of tissue, making meat more tender. 


What is the cause of this falling off in cattle 
production? About the only thing that can be 
said is that it was not planned, and that even 
very careful planning probably would not have 
prevented it. Part of it is due to the fact that 
cattlemen seeing the high prices in the markets 
and not knowing how long they would last, sold 
olf thousands of young steers—as veal, or as 
very light animals, 500 to 650 pounds, that go 
by the name of “bevettes.” But perhaps the 
most sensible explanation is that the size of our 
national herd has always varied in a cycle, 
growing steadily for about seven years and 
then slowly declining for the next seven years. 
$y the beginning of 1950 it is likely that we 


will enter the upeurve again. 
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ROLLED RIB ROAST 


RIB (RIBS) 


SHOULDER ROAST 


CHUCK (5 RIBS) 


POT ROAST 
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STEW MEAT 


NUMBERS on the side of beef indicate the wholesale sections when cut in Chicago style. Other styles differ. The 


figures. left and right. keyed to the chart, show the wholesale cuts and the retail cuts into which they divide. 
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grass, or, 
buneh grass 
Phere were no cattle at allin America when 
the first white men came, and all these Western 
ges were grazed by bison and antelope, deer 
md elk. The New England Pilgrims and the 
Virginia adventurers both imported small herds, 
but these were needed for milk and butter, For 
mi faectoit was a capital olfense in 
laughter any sort of domestic 
settlers, however, the Spaniards 
south. liked beef and brought seed herds 
These 


Mexico, but ultimately they spread 


cattle. Earlier 
too thee 
from Europe in 1510 herds were first 


razed i 
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northward across the Rio Grande. A hundred 
years ago there were great herds of these ani- 
mals in the Southwestern United States. They 
were changed somewhat by adaptation to cli- 


mate, but the mark of the original Spanish 


strain was still upon them. Half wild, half 


domesticated, they were the Texas longhorns 
and they were rugged, 

They had to be, to survive the crushing 
summer heats, the savage winters, the periodic 
droughts, and, finally, the long drive along the 
Chisholm Trail or the Shawnee Trail to mar- 
het —a drive that sometimes took four or five 
months. They got to the slaughter pens of 
hansas City or Chicago or Omaha as lean and 
sinewy as mules, and it took a man of out- 
standing strength and determination to work 
his way through a longhorn steak. 

The Civil War of the 60°s was hardly over, 
however, before America began to import the 
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seed herds of new cattle types. The English 
Hereford led the way. He was followed by the 
Shorthorn, And in our own century the Aber- 
deen Angus is becoming an important beef 
animal. Enthusiasts for any one of these strains 
can give you points of superiority which will 
make the other two seem dubious if not ob- 
jectionable. But you will probably be safe in 
believing Mr. John Coverdale, of the Rath 
Packing Company at Waterloo, lowa: 

“You could take one hide and fit it over any 
of the three and you wouldn't have to make 
any alterations. As for the finish and the fla- 
vor—that’s alla matter of what you feed them, 
anyway. 

Mr. Coverdale was saying that the beef ani- 
mal in our country, whether white-faced Here- 
ford, roan Shorthorn or coal-black Angus, has 
become almost completely standardized, The 
unremitting study of genetics has produced an 





ideal type: square, straight back, small head, 
short limbs—heavy in the loins and quarters 

a minimum of bone to carry the maximum of 
muscle tissue (which is beef). Herefords are 
greatly predominant in numbers, and the An- 
gus is the newest importation. Either of the 
three breeds will produce about the same pro- 
portion of perfect specimens and of culls. 

All that vast western country-of-origin of 
the roasts and the steaks that we enjoy has one 
thing in common. The states which are the 
basic source of our beef supply cannot produce, 
economically, steers that are finished and per- 
fect for delivery to the stockyards. Grass will 
not make a finished steer, from these Far West- 
ern ranges. The steer needs additional feeding. 

So when the young steer has been brought 
to the best condition that bunch grass can give 
him, the Western rancher generally sells him 
toward the East —into the hands of specialists 
who run feeder farms. 

Most of these feeder farms lie in close prox- 
imity to the great terminal cattle markets in 
Missouri and Kansas, in Nebraska and lowa 
and Illinois and Indiana—all that great corn 
belt of Middle America where it is easy to 
raise grain and easy to feed it into range-fed 
cattle bought up from the West. 

There are thousands of these feeder farms, 
from the elaborate ones in the neighborhood 
of Tarkio, Missouri, and Maplehill, Kansas, 
where thousands of cattle are brought to 
finish every year, to the little quarter sections 
of the Midwest, or the simple farms as far east- 
ward as Virginia and Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land and New York State, where the farmer 
if he can fatten fifty 
steers for the market in a year. 


is satisfied head of 

In late years, the tendency to fatten and 
finish steers close to the great Eastern markets 
has been stimulated by the large-scale opera- 
tion of the proprietors of Texas’ King Ranch. 


BUYERS from near-by packing plants ride through the Chicago Union Stock 


Yards, just after dawn, to bid on the newest arrivals from feeder farms. 
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They have acquired more than ten thousand 
acres of land in Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
and they shipped in four thousand head of 
range cattle this year, to feed them and bring 
them up to prime quality. 

The pasture lots are by no means the im- 
portant elements of these farms. There is al- 
ways grass, of course, and it has nutritional 
value. But the main diet in the menu of the 
feeder farm is high protein, which is provided 
for the animals in the form of corn or soya- 
bean cake or cottonseed-meal cake. The op- 
timum economy, of course, is in the hands of 
the feeder who raises his own corn or soya 
beans and feeds these proteins into the animals 
he is preparing for the market. But of course 
a great deal of corn and the other fattening 
foods is bought in the open market by feeders. 


MEAT FOR THE MESS KIT 


In the early frontier days of America, we 
were the greatest meat-eating country in the 
world. The average man and woman, outside 
the crowded Eastern settlements, probably 
ate more than 300 pounds of meat a year. But 
that was not Hereford beef nor even longhorn 
beef. It was wild meat from the teeming for- 
ests and plains, and the supply of it must have 
seemed almost without limit. But the plow and 
the forester’s ax and the fabulous growth of 
population changed that. Nowadays, the aver- 
age American eats 145 pounds of meat a year. 
Almost exactly half of that is beef. (Forty-six 
per cent is pork and the remaining four per cent 
lamb and mutton.) 

When World War II began, the men respon- 
sible for feeding our troops decided that the 
national average of meat consumption was not 
nearly enough for a fighting man. They under- 
took to provide a pound of meat a day for 
every man in uniform 
half of that to be beef. 


365 pounds a year, and 
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Under the of this almost over- 


whelming demand, it was obvious that new 


pressure 


methods would have to be devised to hurry 
beef along from the ranges of the West, and 
through the feeder farms, and into the Army 
kitchens, the Navy’s galleys. 

The only point at which a speed-up seemed 
remotely possible, without great deprivation 
for the civilian populace, was in the feeder 
farms. And thus began the quick-feeding prac- 
tice which has been almost universally adopted 
today, which undoubtedly will affect our meat 
consumption in the future. 

Before the war, steers would spend six or 
seven months on the feeder farms, slowly ac- 
quiring that perfection which goes by the name 
of finish. 

Experts working under pressure from Wash- 
ington found out that by feeding, quickly, 
large amounts of corn or meal cake, the ap- 
petites of the animals would be greatly stimu- 
lated. They same 


amount of protein feed in two months or, at 


would, in short, eat the 
the most, three, that they formerly ate in half 
a year. So, in these days, the feeder puts about 
thirty-five bushels of corn into a steer in less 
than three months, and has him ready for the 
market in the minimum of time. There is prob- 
ably no other business on earth which bends to 
the law of supply and demand so instantly 
and positively as the meat business. 

In the great packing houses, at all of the ter- 
minal stockyards, a ritual begins at the dawn 
of every day: the chief buyer of livestock-on- 
the-hoof sits down before a telephone. His com- 
pany has distributing branches in every con- 
siderable city of the land. And, one by one, the 
managers of these branches report: the amount 
of meat in the coolers—yesterday’s demand 
for that meat—the prices the housewives of 
the town are willing to pay for it. The formula 


is utterly simple. If (Continued on Page 124) 


SADDLE AND SIRLOIN CLUB (in Chicago Stock Yards) is filled with 


men who spark the industry today, and portraits of its pioneers. 
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GRANDEUR and enmarbled quiet still epitomize the city. Nowhere else do you sense such a continuum of 2500 years of triumphs and defeats. 


ROMAN FAMILY 


The Grimaldis have stuck together through fascism and war, 
and they’re still together despite a peace which brought only want 


by JOHN HORNE BURNS 


IT’S FIVE YEARS since the Germans scrambled 
out toward the north and the Allies rolled in 
from the south. Rome is still the open city 

open to the Seven Hills, to the brown mean- 
dering cincture of Father Tiber, to the sun- 
light that 
like squares in Boston or Baltimore. Rome is 
still the museum city, from the Arch of Titus 
or the Church of Saint Paul Outside-the-Walls 
to the Foro Mussolini with its swimming pools, 


makes her streets leafy-brown, 


statues of 


bemuscled athletes, new hous- 


ing projects. In 1949 Rome is and remains 
the custodian of Castel Sant’ Angelo, of the 
Holy 


Father in his high-walled Vatican, 


<— 


of the Pincio Gardens, of the memories of 
Henry James, of George Santayana. Today 
(Americans have gone back to Rome. She’s, as 
ever, a capital straddling ancient and modern 


worlds. Rome still offers you a sense of gran- 
deur and enmarbled peace. Nowhere else do 
you sense such a continuum of 2500 years of 
triumphs and vicissitudes, 

lialian electric trains braking into the Sta- 
zione Centrale are as speedy as ever on their 
flimsy roadbeds. To beeure, they no longer run 
on time, the chief boast of Mussolini's apolo- 
gists; but they still have their low, buff, stream- 
lined cars, their three classes, their nasty racket 
of posti prenotati, whereby a privileged charac- 
ter unseats you from a compartment you’ve 
pre-empted after much tussling. 


In midcity, Piazza Venezia and its palace 
from which the Duce tasted the applause ef his 
minions, are more silent now. And Palazzo Far- 
nese, where in June, 1800, Scarpia’s Gestapo 
tortured Floria Tosca and her tenor lover, has 
reverted to the French Embassy. All of a sud- 
den you'll happen on that grim statue of Gior- 
dano Bruno in his monk’s cowl, with its in- 
scription notifying you that the Romans are 
sorry they burned a visionary at the stake. 
And every street of Rome rustles with coveys 
of American priests and nuns on pilgrimages 
to see the Pope—a privilege denied them for 
six years. A sign just outside the portico of Saint 
Peter’s informs your wife that it’s not too late 
to rent the veil prescribed for her audience. 

There are the swanlike arches of those bridges 
that straddle both sides of the city up and 


YOU ENTER the Grimaldi dining-living room 


DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM PENE DUBOIS down the somnolent 
and almost strangle on a portiere of beads 


(Continued on Page 67) 
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Shown: New Golden Anniversary Packard Custom Convertible. 160 Hp—127” wheelbase. 


PRESENTING THE NEW 


PACKARDS 
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Drive any one of the 14 new Golden Anniversary 
Packards ... and then see if you can be content with 
any other car! 

For here’s a sleek. exclusive new beauty ... backed 
by spectacular performance such as you've never 
known. Smoother, quieter, more powerful perform- 
ance—with gas economy that’s the sensation of the 
fine car field! 

Here’s the ultimate, too, in luxury comfort—in new, 
. cradled by 
Packard's smoother-than-ever “limousine ride?” New, 
spacious, richly-appointed interiors . . . kept fresh, 


completely soundproofed interiors . . 


ASK THE M AN 


and at automatic temperatures, by motordom’s most 
efficient heating and ventilating system! 

And quality workmanship? In every precision- 
finished detail. these new Golden Anniversary Pack- 
ards are the greatest ever to bear the Packard name. 

So make it a point to drive the new 135-HP 
Packard Eight .. . the new 150-Hp Packard Super 
... or the incomparable 160-Hp Packard Custom. 
Then—price them! 

You'll know then. for certain, that the time has 
arrived for you to be the man who owns the finest 
Packard ever built! 


H O OWNS ONE =& 
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PAPA SITS with his ear glued to a little radio, checking the news with his 


evening paper and turning off the set whenever American jazz comes on. 


(Continued from Page 65) 
stately river. There are efficient, almost 
uoiseless streetcars and buses whisper- 
ing their way along flexible trolleys 
from Piazza Cavour to Porta Pia, from 
Circolare Sinistra to Circolare Destra. 
In short, there is Rome, as corrupt, as 
majestic, as inscrutable with history as 
ever. In the morning you awaken to the 
fauz-bourdon of a thousand church bells, 
and go to bed after midnight to snores 
of old men in the shadows, or measured 
kisses of lovers on the escarpment of 
Santa Trinitd dei Monti, which looks 
over the leisurely spread metropolis. 

A spot shunned by tourists is the 
region of Trastevere, a huddle of alleys 
and tenements a few minutes away 
from the gorgeous statues and altars 
Bernini wrought. Trastevere means 
Across-the-Tiber; to a Roman it has 
the same connotation as our phrase 
“From the wrong side of the tracks.” 
But there’s a brawling cynicism and a 


democratic irreverence in the Traste- 
vere. It’s good in the face of the smug- 
ness of antiquity. To fail to see it is to 
betray a bias for the dead, the formal, 
the tourist Rome. It has an individual- 
ity and a flavor at least as marked as 
Brooklyn's. You'll probably blunder in- 
to it onasearchfor Dante's house, which 
isnow a Roman sort of rathskeller, or for 
the dank prison of Regina Coeli, where 
the town’s juvenile delinquents end up. 

In a co-operative apartment of the 
Trastevere, plastered with assorted elec- 
tioneering propaganda, and entered by 
a dead-end alley, lives a Roman middle- 
class family which shall be named Gri- 
maldi—not for anonymity, but because 
there are thousands of Romans in this 
postwar pattern. Papa Grimaldi works 
for the navy in the Ministero dell’ Ag- 
ricoltura. He's an accountant, and his 
wearisome duty is to check state pay 
rolls, which in Italy today is more com- 


plicated than being treasurer of a num- 





The bra uplifts and stays up—even when the straps are dropped. 
The girdle-control back stays down— 
even when you sprawl or swim. 

It moulds, firms, flatters you—from 
every angle. And, like everything 
Sacony—it’s a wonderful buy! 10.95 


x 


No mail orders, please! Watch your newspaper 
for local store announcements. Send 10¢ for 
“Folio of Summer Fashions, 1949" 

to Sacony, Dept. $1, Coliege Point, N. Y. 
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THE SEINE AT PARIS, fabulous stream! There's so much to do! The museums, Opera, ca- 


thedrals...and shopping, of course! Browse in bookstalls, antique shops. Evenings are gay! 


That Trip » FRANCE 


.»-That You’ve Long Dreamed of 


Get out a map of France and plan 
the vacation trip of your whole life! 
It’s a liberal education—a “must” 
for Americans. Enjoy France’s art 
and music, her culture and shrines. 

The food is exciting. You can ac- 
tually take a budget trip and reap 
great rewards. It’s stimulating, it’s 
relaxing—it’s educational, it’s amus- 
ing. And you'll find everything most 
economical by American standards. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE’S little mill at Petit 
Trianon, Versailles — but one of many 


interesting short excursions from Paris. 





A Few Coming Events 


(Write for complete summer list) 


i _ se 

THE SMILE OF RHEIMS, famed carving 

on 13th century cathedral in the heart of 
the champagne co ry. See the cc 

June 1-30: Music Festival Strasbourg sai petit nals tom nanan, tee. 

June 5, etc.: Fountain Displays 


June 3-6: 


Versailles 
St. Cloud 
Prix de Diane (races) Chantilly 


Int'l Amateur Golf 
June 5 
June 6 Pardon of the Birds Quimperie 
June 18-26: The Grande Semaine: 

galas, fashion shows, 

Openings, races, etc. Paris 
June 19 
June 26: 
July 2-5: 


Blessing of the Sea Comoret 
Grand Prix (Longchamp) Paris 
Celebration; galas, 
Provence costumes, 
builfight Arles 
Air meet 


July 9 
July 14: 


Deauville 
Bastille Day: parade, 
fountains, illuminations, 
fireworks (all France) Paris 
July 17; Breton bagpipe and 


SUCH FOOD! Famed cooking of France 
will charm you! Regional specialties are 
delightful. Learn to know French wines. 


bombard contest Quimper 
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going to see the Pope, an honor denied American nuns for six years. 


bers racket. For this work and eye- 
strain he receives 30,000 lire a month 
At the end of the war he 
was getting 6000 lire, but his appar- 


about $50). 


ently fabulous raise is in no way com- 
mensurate with the rocketing of Ro- 
man prices within four years. 

Signora Grimaldi is a gray-haired 
Tusean, with a Tuscan’s dignity and 
wit. She speaks an Italian tempered 
by her long years among the poor 
of Rome 


mana. She's a chambermaid at Rome's 


lingua toscana in bocca ro- 


sumptuous Hotel Excelsior—a_ came- 
riera who makes beds from morning till 
night and resists temptation to pocket in 
her apron the cigarettes left lying around 
by tourists. Perhaps it’s better not to 
speak of her weekly wage. But occa- 
sionally she gets a windfall of a 1000- 
lire tip from an American touched by 
her quiet competence and the respect 
with which she sorts out the laundry 
strewn all about his suite. Papa and 
Mamma Grimaldi have striven to bring 
up their children to a standard of man- 
ners more gracious than those found in 
the Trastevere—or indeed in Rome. 
Romans are notoriously uncivil until 
you put them in their place; northern 
Italians claim that no kindness or 
gentilezza is to be found south of 
Tuscany. 

The Grimaldis have three piccoli, 
though none of them, heaven knows, is 
very little any more. The eldest is 
a twenty-four-year-old misanthrope 


named Tino, a handsome and trim ex- 
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sailor of Badoglio’s navy, in which he 
reached the rank of solto-capo, or chief 
petty officer. He was prisoner of the 
Germans at a concentration camp near 
Linz, returning to Italy in 1945, only 
to find no job for a veteran. Today Tino 
is something like an American veteran 
infatuated with the G.I. Bill 


that there’s no such thing in Italy 


except 
He's forever “taking courses” at this 
or that school to get back into the navy 
with a higher rating, and he tells you 
bitterly, with half of a cigarette glued 
to his lower lip like an apache, that 
next fall “something may turn up.” 
Tino studies hard, but he has a great 
deal of time beft over to spend on the 
streets; so he cultivates well-dressed 
Americans who walk at midnight on 
Via Vittorio Veneto, the Louisburg 
Square of Rome. Do they have a car? 
He offers to drive them to Civitavec- 
chia. Do they need a personable guide? 
He knows Monte Mario from the seven 
other hills of Rome. He can show you 
things you never believed lay hidden 
under the ancient, demure surface of 
Rome. Tino especially loves to attach 
himself to American or British ladies 
who have a week to do Rome, with 
plenty of money. Before the war per- 
haps there was a name for good-looking 
Italians like Tino, who's at his best on 
amoonlight swimming party. But name- 
calling doesn't apply to needy young 
men in the Rome of 1949. Signora 
Grimaldi suspects these extracurricular 
activities of her first-born, and she prays 








FOUNTAINS BUBBLE all over Rome 


down and get a‘ drink of icy water 


intently during the noon Mass in Santa 
Teresa, kneeling before a statue of the 
saint lying in a coflin of glass, while the 
great organ peals. But after alf a wider 
license is permitted to Italian men than 
to Italian girls 

The Grimaldi daughter is an eighteen- 
year-old brunette christened Maria- 
Rosa. She has a long soft bob like the 
actress, Maria Michi, whom she much 
admires. She likes to go occasionally 
with a girl to the theaters of the com- 
pagnie di prose (stock companies), where 
for 100 lire she can watch good per- 
formances of Ibsen’s Casa di Bambola 
or Tennessee Williams’ Zoo di \ etro or 
Thornton Wilder's Piccola Citta. 

Once a week she may treat herself to 
an ice-cream cone from a vender under 
arainbow awning by the steps of Piazza 
di Spagna. Maria-Rosa Grimaldi, how- 
ever, is still very much the student. For 
four years she’s been working at her 
violin and voice at the Academy of 
Saint Cecilia, which can hold its own 
with Milan, London, Juilliard or Cur- 
tis. For her potential career Mlamma 
and Papa Grimaldi have sacrificed 
much. She's no dilettante, though. Ev- 
ery morning at ten Maria-Rosa, wear- 
ing one of her two cotton print dresses, 
no hat, and sandals, leaves the dark 
little apartment and sets off on foot to 
the Accademia. Under one arm she car- 
ries her violin case and her lunch, under 
the other a sheaf of music ranging from 
a Brahms Concerto to the Marchesi 


Vocealises. She will work like a carallo at 


At nearly every piazza you can bend 
which would have refreshed a Cato. 


Saint Cecilia’s till late afternoon. For 
lunch, she'll munch on bread, ham and 
cheese put up by Mamma. Maria- 
Rosa’s maestro di canto is a martinet 
with a string tie who'd frighten 
away most voice students after one les- 
son. He often reduces Maria-Rosa to 
tears by screaming sei fremenda! across 
her music stand. Her maestro cuffs her 
for each lapse in intonation. She’s learn- 
ing the centuries-old Italian method of 
relaxed throat and jaw. Unlike promis- 
ing American sopranos, Maria-Rosa won't 
be allowed to warble so much as a scale 
in public until’ the voice” is absolutely 
trained. But then she'll be able to sing 
beautifully until she’s as old as Giuseppe 
de Luca. Already at eighteen she knows 
some twenty operas of the staggering 
Italian repertory, many of which, for- 
tunately or unfortunately, are unknown 
to patrons of the Met. She is Susanna in 
Le Nozze di Figaro, Gilda in Rigoletto; 
Oscar the page in Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Maddalena in Andrea Chénier. In a 
year or so her voice will be heavy and 
sure enough to start work on Tosca, 
lida, and Otello. 

Her maestro has already fallen in 
love, with the voice, as all great teachers 
do, and is remitting half of her fees by 
way of a scholarship. But this workout, 
which would suffice most serious music 
students, isn’t enough. At three in the 
afternoon Maria-Rosa will have a two- 
hour rehearsal with the Orchestra Sta- 
bile di Santa Cecilia, in which she’s one 
of twelve first violinists. This band has 
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the soft stringy richness of tone that 
characterizes the best Italian orches- 
tras. Her favorite conductor, whom she 
adores as most bobby-soxers do Guy 
Madison, is Victor de Sabata, whom 
discerning musicians over the world are 
beginning to rank just below Toscanini. 

After rehearsal she will run all the 
way back to the Trastevere for supper 
with her family: a plate of vegetable 
soup, some pasta, a slice of meat (once 
a week), an apple or an orange. Three 
evenings a week Maria-Rosa must go 
to Rupe Tarpea, a cavernous night 
club once known to G.I.’s as the 
Passion Pit. She will play in its dance 
orchestra till well after midnight, then 
stagger home to bed, a couch in the 
Grimaldi parlor. She has no fiancé and 
no close boy friend, though her calm 
and dedicated loveliness attracts many. 
Maria-Rosa loves only her mother, her 
father and her music. She also rather 
likes Rome, when it occurs to her that 
she’s living in it. 

The younger son in this household of 
what a Marxist would call the lowest 
bourgeoisie is a fourteen-year-old cou- 
gar named Mario. He is dark and smil- 
ing and his head is usually humming 
with the most extraordinary financial 
transactions. He isn’t too young not to 
remember the Balilla, a Fascist move- 
ment for babes just out of arms; when 
he was six he wore a martial little uni- 
form. And he has a concealed resent- 
ment against his brother Tino, who 
owns the double disgrace of not only 
having helped lose the war, but also of 
having been a prisoner of the Germans. 

At the proper seasons Mario still 
makes a pretense of attending the liceo, 
or high school. He's already had an ex- 
cellent practical education. In June, 
1944, he went on the streets as a shoe- 
shine boy the day after the Allies en- 
tered Rome. Here he learned much that 
the licet don’t teach, and he was smart 
and fast enough to dupe both the Mili- 
tary and the Italian police. At fourteen 
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Mario has tasted everything in life ex- 
cept murder. He has seen his little 
friends locked up in Regina Coeli for 
precocious black-marketeering and theft. 
A hard and predatory core has formed 
in Mario’s soul. He dislikes Americans, 
Russians, and all other Italians. The 
only thing he’s sure of is himself. 
When the shoeshine business slumped 
with the departure of the Allied sol- 
diery, Mario set himself up with a stall 
on Via Sistina. He offers all sorts of 
rare merchandise, including American 
cigarettes. When you complain about 
his prices, he lapses into wailing Roman 
dialect, mimicking your very accent: 
“ Ma costano poco poco poco!” No mat- 
ter what you ask for, Mario can get it 
for you—not perhaps at wholesale —in 
a few moments. Late at night he lurks 
in the courtyard of the Hotel Excelsior 
(Mamma left her work hours ago) ready 
to execute any sort of commission at 
the behest of a rich tourist. At fourteen 
Mario is an accomplished rogue in the 
great picaresque tradition. And there's 
a renowned blond lady who stalks after 
dark up and down Via del Tritone. She 
loves Mario. Last year this mascara’d 
veteran, whose name is Anna, taught 


him everything he didn’t already know. 
CITY OF FOUNTAINS 


Now Rome is still a city of fountains, 
where in nearly every piazza you can 
bend down and get a drink of limpid icy 
water that would have refreshed a Cato 
There’s the Fountain of the Trevi, and 
the Fountain of the Tritone, and the 
fountains in the gardens near the villa 
of Pauline Borghese Bonaparte, and 
the nose-thumbing fountain opposite 
a church in Piazza Navona. But the 
cramped four-room flat of the Grimaldi 
family lacks even these bubbling con- 
veniences. It’s on the fifth floor (there's 
no elevator) and it looks into a littered 
garden. Yet late at night the Grimaldis 
can see halfway across Rome—to the 
obelisk that was stolen by Mussolini 
from Abyssinia, to the red pin-pointed 
towers of Radio Roma. 

This little apartment, where consid- 
erable love, vitality and enterprise are 
expended, is scarcely a G, I.’s dream of 
good housing. You enter a tiny living 
room, which is used also for dining. 
This is hung with trophies and para- 
phernalia that go back two hundred 
years in the family history: pictures of 
Grimaldis, moustachioed and swash- 
buckling, who were carabinieri, ber- 
saglieri, avvocali and professori—all 
honorable professions. You all but stran- 
gle on breasting a portiere of elegant 
colored beads, which makes you think 
you're entering a Latin beauty parlor 
The room gives the impression of se. 
eral generations of furniture, regard- 
less of peric od or harm« my. 

The highest compliment you can pay 
this minute drawing room is that it 
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THE BABE, George Herman Ruth, who hit 714 TYRUS RAYMOND COBB used one model of the HANK GREENBERG, with a variety of Sluggers, 


homers, liked little pin knots in bat handle. Slugger to lead the American League twelve years. was A. L. home-run champion for four years. 





JOLTIN’ JOE DIMAGGIO, perennial bulwark of JIMMY FOXX’S slugging topped league two years, LOU GEHRIG, next to Ruth probably 


the Yankees, naturally uses you-know-what. with the Athletics in 1933, the 


the 
ted Sox in 1938. game's greatest hero, seldom cracked a bat 


LOU BOUDREAU, Most Valuable Player of A. L. 


last season, manages and slugs for Cleveland. 


UGG 5 seme j 


MEL OTT, Giant great, totaled a handy 2876 hits in ROGERS HORNSBY was National League bat- 


his 22 years of play, used a Slugger to make them. ting champ 7 years, once hit a whopping .424. 











BATTING FOR the Cards against the Boston Red Sox in the 1946 World Series, Stan Musial lets his Slugger meet the horsehide. 


SLUGGER FROM LOUISVILLE 


For more than sixty years American baseball has carried 
on a love affair with this cudgel from Kentucky 


by CARL L. BIEMILLER 


IN THE LAST STAGES of the fight for Oki- 
nawa,a U.S. Marine corpsman stumbled over a 
familiar wooden object lying beside a moaning 
Jap. It was a baseball bat carrying the Louis- 
ville Slugger trade-mark of Kentucky’s Hillerich 
& Bradsby Company, Incorporated. The corps- 
man picked it up, swung it back and forth a few 
times, looked down at the semiconscious en- 
emy, and muttered disgustedly, “ Some marine 
in this outfit bunted.” 

The bat’s presence on a Pacific island was no 
surprise. Wherever there is American youth 
there is a baseball bat, and the chances 
are it is a Louisville Slugger. There are few 
more ubiquitous products than this hardwood 
valentine of the American male and fewer still 
which rival it in public sentiment. 

A letter from a dentist drifted into Hillerich 
& Bradsby’s block-long red-brick plant at 


Louisville’s Jackson and Finzer Streets last 
June. It read: 


Dear Sirs: Under separate cover T am sending you 
a bat. T have had it for over thirty years and it has 
served me well. Two years ago I passed it on to my 
twelve-year-old son. He used it until a month ago 


A 


FROM A RAW and rough-shaped split of wood, 


the Slugger is cut and turned into a balanced bat. 
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when the old warrior broke, too old to take it any 
more. I hate to part with it, but I thought you would 
enjoy seeing an old-timer come home. 

Movie-goers who saw The Babe Ruth Story 
noticed a credit listing to “The Louisville Slug- 
ger, by Hillerich and Bradsby.”’ The bat is part 
of the land’s folklore. Whether the firm likes it 
or not, it has a nation of “stockholders,” in the 
20,000,000 fans of big-league baseball and most 
of the country’s boyhood. 

Of the nearly 6,000,000 baseball bats made 
annually by half a-dozen major manufacturers 
in the United States, Ward Hillerich, president, 
and his figure-shy executives of Hillerich & 
Bradsby admit to a production “in excess of 
2,000,000.” Their annual production figure, 
however, runs closer to 3,000,000 units. Not all 
of these bats are the classic Slugger. Nor is all 
of the firm’s output in hard-ball bats. Approx- 
imately 45 to 50 per cent of production is of the 
“softball” variety. 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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RAW BAT BILLETS are stored in something resembling the wine cellar of a 


luxury hotel for termites. Billets are carefully graded according to quality. 


UP-TO-DATE card files are kept for players’ 
requirements. This is Stan Musial’s record. 


(Continued from Page 73) 

The man who made the first Louisville 
Slugger and who put the firm into the bat busi- 
ness more than sixty-five years ago was John 
A.‘ Bud” Hillerich. Bud, who died at the age 
of eighty still on the job and en route to the 
1946 baseball meeting, was seventeen, a wood 
turner in his father’s firm of J. F. Hillerich, Job 
Turning, and an ardent fan, when he produced 
the firm’s first baseball bat. Significantly, the 
bat was made for a professional player. 

Though the company distributes merchan- 
dise to the public through nearly 1000 dealers 
and jobbers today, it still deals directly with 
organized baseball, a sales relationship begun 
by Bud Hillerich and one Lewis Rogers Brown- 
ing back in 1884. 

srowning, called ‘The Gladiator” because 
he took a spear-toting role in a play of the same 
name in Louisville one winter, was the mus- 
tachioed hitting hero of the Louisville Eclipse 
team in the old American Association. He led 
the league in batting in 1882 and again in 1885. 

Browning broke his favorite bat and young 
Bud eagerly offered to duplicate it in his father’s 
shop. The baseball player stood by while Hil- 
lerich worked a piece of fine ash into a bat that 


WARD AND JOHN HILLERICH, JR., sit in- 
formally before bats signed by champions. 


“felt right.’ The next day the Eclipse star hit 
“three for three”’ with his new bludgeon. 

Ballplayers talk, and nine tenths of their con- 
versation is baseball. Browning was a ball- 
player and Louisville was a hot baseball town. 
It had been for years. In fact, the preliminary 
meeting which gave birth to the idea of the 
present National League was held in Kolb’s 
saloon across the street from the old Courier- 
Journal building in January, 1876. It wasn’t 
long after Browning’s bat began spraying hits 
around the park that quite a few players were 
looking for young Bud Hillerich. 


THE BAT THAT MADE A HIT 


The Louisville Slugger trademark was reg- 
istered in 1894 superseding an earlier model 
known as the Falls City Slugger. By 1897, 
when the firm name changed to J. F. Hillerich 
and Son, most of the era’s baseball greats 
were having their bats custom-made by young 
Bud and the plant’s wood turners. No longer 
did ballplayers carve their initials or personal 
marks on their bats. Names were branded on the 
bat barrels along with the Slugger trade-mark. 

Some of those old “name” dies are still 
around the premises, great ones like Willie 
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THE BRANDING MACHINE is the final step before bats are packed and shipped. 


Here the name, thought to stem from a baseball cheer, is put on barrel. 


STARS have individual storage bins, for bats to 
their liking, in firm’s professional department. 


“ Hit-’em-Where-They-Ain’t” Keeler; Hugh 
Duffy, whose .438 batting average made in 
1894 is the highest in major-league ball; E. J. 
“Big Ed” Delahanty, the only player to win 
batting crowns in both major leagues; John 
McGraw, Cap Anson, Hugh Jennings. 

The rules of baseball state that “the bat 
must be round, not over two and three fourths 
inches in diameter at the thickest part, not 
more than forty-two inches in length, and en- 
tirely of hardwood in one piece. ...’’ Within 
this arbitrary description there is room for in- 
finite variation in weight, wood and that whim- 
sical quality known as balance. 

There is not room, however, for suggestions 
such as that made by one Carlos G. Gallerani 
last August, which proposed to slide a rubber 
air chamber into the wood, thus producing a 
livelier bat and more home runs with one 
burst of inspiration, Just how much variation 
is possible in bats has never been completely 
learned because there is no method extant for 
plumbing a ballplayer’s mind. 

As early as 1905 when Honus Wagner, Pitts- 
burgh’s famous “Flying Dutchman,” signed 
the first contract giving Hillerich & Bradsby 
the right to use a personal, exclusive autograph 
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TED WILLIAMS, three-time champ hitter of American League, weighs bat 


after a Florida practice session. Most bats are broken in springtime. 


on a bat, the wood turners of the com- 
pany had a multitude of individual 
player preferences with which to cope. 

These whims, foibles, superstitions 
and experiments, as expressed in wood 
dimensions and bat weights, began to 
be more formally collated about the 
time the late Frank W. Bradsby joined 
the firm in 1911. Bradsby was made 
secretary and treasurer of the company 
in 1913, and in 1916 the name of the 
firm became Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Inc. He became one of the major forces 
in the sporting-goods field before his 
death in 1937. 

There are more than 50,000 individ- 
ual cards describing preferred player 
models in the Hillerich & Bradsby ar- 
chives at present, representing prac- 
tically every player ever exposed to 
organized baseball. Each card reveals 
the length, weight and shape desired, 
and each carries a diagram of the bat 
pattern from which selected billets of 


wood may be turned into bats. 
WOODEN WEDDING 


The love of a ballplayer for his bat is 
not a sometime thing and it frequently 
endures far beyond an active playing 
career. James “ Rip” Collins, for in- 
stance, the ex-St. Louis Cardinal star 
and former manager of San Diego's 
team in the Coast League, has a tidy 
fence made of old Sluggers surround- 
ing his home. 

Only rarely, however, does such 
affection remain constant for any 
given bat model. This accounts for the 
meticulous bookkeeping detail within 
the Hillerich & Bradsby player files. 

Ty‘ ‘obb used the same Slugger model 
for twenty-four years, reducing its 
weight slightly near the end of his play- 
ing days. It was a thirty-four-and-a- 
half-inch, forty-two-ounce bat without 
much taper to the handle. With it he 
compiled a lifetime average of .367 
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and won twelve American League bat- 
ting championships, nine in succession 

There are few Cobbs to set examples , 
of such constancy. Most players spend 
a harassed career seeking the “right” 
bat. Hank Greenberg, the ex-Detroit 
fence buster, once used ten different 
models during a two-week hitting 
slump. Such experimenting shows in the 
archives. 

Other players seek varying character 
istics in personal bat billets. Johnny 
Mize, the Giant slugger, wants bats 
with a wide grain. Pirate Ralph Kiner 
wants tiny pin knots in the bat barrel, 
as Babe Ruth once did. Ted Williams, 
a perfectionist and a constant experi- 
menter, likes a narrow-grained bat. 
Harry “The Hat’ Walker, National 
League batting champ in 1947, prefers 
atwo-toned weapon with a brown barrel 
and a natural, white-finish handle. 

“The Hat,” so-called from a St. 
Vitus work-out he gives his cap while 
at the plate, was walking through the 
Louisville plant one day with Bud Hil- 
lerich and Henry Morrow, once the 
firm's star salesman. Walker saw a 
workman stirring a vat of stain with a 
bat. The barrel of the bat, dipped in 
the vat, was brown. The handle, held 
by the workman, who didn’t want to 
get his hands full of stain, was white. 
Walker thought the color effect’ was 
fine and asked for the bat. 

He got it, and with that freak, two- 
toned club he hit the first “ pinch” 
home run of his career. Whether physi- 
cal or psychological, the reason for 
using any bat is results. 

Surrhead” Fain of the Phil 
adelphia Athletics came into Washing 


Ferris a 


ton in the throes of a batting slump and 
wandered out to watch a sandlot game 
which he had sighted from his hotel 
window. By the time he arrived the 
kids had gone. One of them had left a 
cheap “ drugstore” bat and Fain picked 





it up figuring to find the owner later. 
He took it out to Griffith Stadium, 
where, using his regular bat model in 
the first game of a double-header with 
the Washington Senators, he hit “0 for 
four.” 

When the second game started Fain 
was so disgusted with himself that 
he picked up the “drugstore” bat and 
in five times up he banged out three 
hits and drove in two runs. The A’s 
first baseman used the bat throughout 
the team’s last western swing and 
rattled out hits until it broke in St. 
Louis. The resigned experts of Hil- 
lerich & Bradsby 


order for six “drugstore” 


promptly got an 
bats and 
Fain sent down the broken one to be 
used as a pattern. 

It is such didoes which keep old 
Connie Mack's annual bat bill running 
around $1650, a figure somewhere near 
the elastic major-league average. But 
Fain’s case is not unusual. 

There are many old-timers around 
Hillerich & Bradsby who can recall sim- 
ilar instances, most of them expressive 
of baseball foibles which would drive a 
practicing psychiatrist to join Ophelia 
in the daisy fields. 

Eddie Collins, a Hall of Fame im- 
mortal and an executive stalwart of the 
current Boston Red Sox, used to wander 
through the bat bins seeking bats made 
of half “red” and half white” (heart- 
wood and sapwood . He'd order a half 
dozen and take them home at the close 
of the playing season. He wanted to 


season them. It made no difference to 


ov 


Collins that Hillerich & Bradsby main- 
tains a nine-acre supply yard where 
some 2,500,000 bat billets valued at 
$900,000 (a 


timber bill) are carefully seasoned for 


approximately year’s 
periods ranging from nine to fifteen 
months. Collins hung his bats out of 
an apartment window to bang and 
rattle in the winter wind. By spring 
the bats were “Collins ripened” and 
ready to use. 

While there are many company em- 
ployees experienced enough to repro- 
duce custom-made bats from memory, 
the usual procedure is to check orders 
with the basic card files, and reproduce 
the bat desired with or without changes. 
The finished professional bats also form 
the base of Hillerich & Bradsby’s most 
popular mass-production line, which 
last year consisted of twenty-six auto- 
graphed models, including junior bats, 
for the general public. 

Of the approximately 350 Hillerich 
& Bradsby employees, more than forty 
have been with the firm over two dee- 
ades. A few started in the bat business 
with the late Bud Hillerich. Henry W. 
Bickel, now in his eighties, retired in 
1943 after fifty-eight years of service. 
He still visits the plant every Tuesday 
to see how hjs son, fifty-five-year-old 
Fritz, who has been with the firm 
thirty-six years, is doing as head of the 
hand-turning department, and to check 
up on a younger cousin also employed 
in the bat division. The year Babe Ruth 
punched out his sixty home runs to set 
a record which still stands, old Henry 
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PAUL “BIG POISON” WANER, onetime Pirate who thrice led league in 


hitting, demonstrates grip which helped to make him a champion. 
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personally shaped the Babe’s finished 
bats on a lathe. Bickel was not exactly 
an ardent fan, however. 

The peppery Bradsby once ap- 
proached Bickel and said, “ Dammit, 
Henry, you've been around here a 
goat's years and [I've never caught you 
at a ball park yet. Come on, you're go- 
ing to the World Series.”’ 

Bickel went and dozed quietly in the 
sunshine while Walter Johnson of the 
Washington Senators throttled the New 
York Giants (1924). Bradsby might 
have forgiven this transgression, but 
later, in the hotel, he introduced Bickel 
to Johnson. 

The patient Dutchman stuck out 
his hand, peered quizzically at the 
great pitcher who had worked the 
day’s game and said, ‘Vot vork do 
you do, Mr. Yohnson?” 

George M. Rush, seventy-three, who 
retired last August after fifty-six years, 
is another constant visitor. There were 
only seven people in the entire plant 
when Rush came to work and the bat 
business required only a few hours of 
one man’s time each week. Rush, a 
stockholder today as well as a pensioner, 
remembers firing the company boiler 
and bending iron for churns when a 
good man got a dollar a day and worked 
a sixty-hour week. 

“Know how the Slugger got its 
name?” he asks. “In those days 
every team had its heavy hitter. 
I can hear kids shouting “Slugger at 


the bat’ when he came up. Shucks, 


Bud Hillerich had his name for those 
bats before he started to make ‘em.” 

John H. Ackerman, 65, a director 
and superintendent of the bat division, 
began painting churns for old J. F. 
Hillerich fifty years ago. “I can re- 
member,” he says, “ when farmers from 
the local hinterland would bring ash 
wood splits to the plant for our bats. 
They'd drive in on a Saturday morn- 
ing, unload, get paid and drive off. 
Many a farmer would have his wife 
perched on the seat with him. She'd be 
along to see that he didn't put the 
money for shoes into Bourbon whisky.” 

The farmers of Kentucky don’t drive 
in so much as they used to. Timber 
procurement for the Slugger is one of 
the company’s most enduring problems. 
While Hillerich & Bradsby own a few 
small mills, its timber experts keep 
search crews busy. 

Plain ash has been in short supply 
since the war. Farmers with wood lots 
are making more money with produce 
crops. Farm labor for marginal tasks 
like wood-cutting has fled into better- 
paying industry 

There is no real substitute for good 
ash in bat making. The wood has a 
combative quality despite the fact that 
it is a branch member of the olive fam- 
ily by virtue of pinnated leaves. The 
Vikings once used ash for the oars of 
their raiding dragon ships; barbarian 
spearmen harried the Roman Empire 
with resilient shafts of the same tough- 


(Continued on Page 136) 


CHAMPS COME and champs go, but baseball still belongs to guys like these, ? 


who take their own Sluggers out to sandlot games all over the country. 
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THE GHETTO of Warsaw. Removing the rubble was too expensive, so it was bulldozed flat—raising the original ground level six feet. 


FROM THE RUBBLE 


The most solid fact in Eastern Europe today is Polish recovery. 
Yet it will take twelve years, the Poles guess, to erase the ravages of war. 


by THEODORE H. WHITE 


FOR FOLR YEARS NOW, horse carts bulldoz- 
ers and trucks have been pushing in from the 


fringes of Warsaw, drawing a circle of fresh 


healing tissue over the sear that is the ruins of 


the city. But what remains of the ruins, the 


heart of the city, is still among the wonders of 


the modern world. One sits on a chunk of con- 


80 


crete and from the south the vagrant wind 
brings the echo of the living city and the traffic 
grinding its gears on Marszalkowska Street. 
In the silent square, before the old City Hall, 
the echoes are very soft, and only the tinkling 
bells of the old farm carts that haul away the 
rubble are close. And no sound, near or far, 
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brings any answer to the sharp questions with 
which one came, or tells him how close or 
distant war is, only that these ruins and the 
people who live in them speak a need for peace, 
and a testament of hate. 

Berlin boasts more ruins and more acres of 
broken masonry than Warsaw. But the win- 
dowless shells of Berlin were eaten out by com- 
bat destruction. Warsaw’s ruins are different: 
here destruction was planned scientifically and 
executed methodically, at the leisure of the 
German army. The stumps of the steel girders 
are sheared off clean, where Wehrmacht en- 
gineers bound dynamite against the steel to 
make it come down neatly. 

To a quick visitor, Warsaw still looks like 
the cratered face of the moon—tumbling fields 
of brick, mounds of mortar dust and powdered 
concrete on which a fuzz of grass and weed has 
begun to make a green film; walls that stand 
like wafers against the sky, an empty smoke- 

















THE MINES of Silesia, once part of Germany, 


make Poland Europe’s leading exporter of coal. 


stack pinned on the edge of one, an iron bal- 
cony hanging on the side of another, an open 
door which opens onto nothing, six stories 
above the ground. But if one speaks to a resi- 
dent of several years, whether he is an Amer- 
ican newspaperman, an [Italian diplomat, or 
just a digger in the rubble heaps, he says, 
“Why, this is nothing 


it in the snow and slush when the Germans 


you should have seen 


left; you should have smelled it when they 
were still digging dead bodies out of the sewers. 
This is wonderful —the buses are running, you 
can get a taxi, and there’s food in the stores.” 

In a country where planning dominates the 
whole horizon of human life the Plan is master 
of Warsaw. The war reduced its population 
from 1,250,000 to almost zero by the time the 
Germans left. For the first six months the 


Poles concentrated on restoring electric and 
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THE SOIL of Silesia yields abundantly. Peasants shifted here from Eastern Poland find the land 


richer, the housing better. A seemingly endless line of carts hauls sugar beets to near-by refineries. 


water systems. The neat two years were spent 
in cleaning the streets and repairing whatever 
buildings could be more easily roofed than torn 
down. This is the year they finish repairing 
anything repairable, and the year they begin 
on the first of their six-year plans. [t will take 
twelve years, they guess, to erase the destruc- 
tion of the war from their midst. There are 
600,000 people living in Warsaw now and 
10,000 of them—the largest 


centration 


industrial con- 
are working on repair and con- 
struction. When they are finished, sometime 
about 1960, the old City Hall square will have 
precisely the same archaic facade it had before 
the war, and the wind will have stopped blow- 
ing rubble dust through the yards where house- 


wives hang their wash to dry. Warsaw will 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ROBERT CAPA 


then be back to normal for the first time in 
twenty years. Normal, except for the ancient 
Gihetto where once lived 300,000 Jews. This 
vast 200-acre stretch will be flat by then, but 
not flat with the ground. The engineers have 
decided there is too much rubble to clear away; 
instead, they will level it as a plateau six feet 
higher than the rest of Warsaw. Beneath its 
surface will lie the unrecovered bodies of 10,000 
Jews, along with pots, pans and silverware, 
hand grenades and rifles, for future archaeolo- 
gists to tap as the richest lode of 20th Century 
civilization, 

There are secret police in Poland, who arrest 
men, hold them without trial and lock them in 
concentration camps; and there are an esti- 
mated 100,000 Russian troops stillin Western 
Poland guarding the railroad lines to Russia’s 


oc’ upation (Continued on Page 83) 


SCHOOL CHILDREN return home through the debris of the market place in Warsaw’s old city. As wreckage is cleared new buildings will rise. 
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ROAD TO AUSCHWITZ. Hitler's largest extermination camp murdered 


1,500,000 Polish victims. Tracks led to sanitary, efficient gas chambers. 


(Continued from Page 81) 
zone in 


Polish 


government draws its support not so 


Germany. But the 


much from these, as from the recovery 
it has captained and its people's abid- 
ing fear of the Teutons to the west. 

If one listens for even a minute, 
Polish government spokesmen will spout 
a barrage of statistics on recovery. One 
set of figures is enough to reveal what 
Poland was like the day the war ended. 

There were 35,000,000 Poles in pre- 
war Poland. More than one out of six 
a total of 6,000,- 
000 people. Of these 6,000,000, the over- 


died during the war 
whelming majority perished not of 
hunger or disease or by clean death in 
battle. They were scientifically butch- 
ered and cremated. 

The Nazis were selective, they chose 
all the Jews they could find —3,000,000 
of them; they killed 2,500,000 Cath- 


olics, picking specifically engineers, 


lawyers, teachers, intellectuals, priests 


and local resistance leaders—those 
who threatened the German aim of re- 
ducing all Poland to slave labor. 

They left a demoralized nation with 
hundreds of thousands of homeless 
children roaming the streets like ani- 
mals; a problem of alcoholism that still 
persists; and a moral fabric eroded by 
years of espionage, treachery and cor- 
ruption. 

Also, they 


wiping out 


succeeded in 
After 
medical students 


almost 
Polish 


the war, the first 


learning. 


had to study from German texts 
because every medical book in the 
Polish language had been burned by 
the enemy. 

Human destruction was not all. The 
516,000 houses, de- 
stroyed 14,000 factories and 200,000 


shops, tore up roads, blew up bridges, 


Nazis wrecked 


looted the country of more than half of 


BARBED WIRE loaded with high-tension current persuaded Auschwitz 


prisoners to be happy with their lot. Sheep now graze in the dry grass. 
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RAILROAD-CAR factory in Wroclaw (formerly German Breslau) has beaten 


prewar production records, although it is still not completely rebuilt. 


its livestock, and half its machines 
and trucks. 

Since the war the Poles have almost 
doubled their prewar production of 
electric power; they have more than 
doubled their annual production of coal 
from 27,000,000 tons to 70,000,000 
tons), becoming in the process Europe's 
most important coal exporter; they 
have passed their prewar production 
of steel, and have brought textile and 
sugar production back to normal levels. 
They began their first production of 
tractors last year, turning out 1500 
of the farm machines, and plan to pro- 
duce 10,000 during 1919. This year, 
too, the first Polish-made automobiles 
will come off their assembly lines. 

Many of these figures may be ex- 
plained by cynically consulting a map. 
Prewar Poland lay between Germany 
and Russia, a flat slab of land which 


was squeezed each century into a new 


and different shape by the pressures of 
its powerful neighbors. World War II 
changed Polish geography once more. 
The whole eastern tier of Polish prov- 
inces was stripped from Poland and 
added to Russia. To compensate the 
Poles the Russians took a somewhat 
similar strip away from Eastern Ger- 
many and added it to Poland’s frontier 
in the west. Some 2,000,000 Germans 
moved out of this area and 
5,000,000 displaced Poles moved in. 


In Europe, anything can be proved 


were 


by a history book, and the Poles can 
prove that hundreds of years ago this 
eastern strip of Germany was inhabited 
by Slavs who were chased out later by 
Teutons. That Poland should now pos- 
sess territory that was German ten 
years ago seems to the Poles only 
historic justice. 

The effect of this shift in territory is 
much more important than appears on 
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COAL MINES and coke-processing plants in Silesia are large-scale indus- 


tries in themselves as well as vital feeders for Poland’s hungry factories. 
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the map. In the east, Poland gave up 
marshland and farmland; in the west, 
she received a much smaller area, but it 
included German Silesia—rich in coal 
mines, factories and heavy industry. 

The Poles react hotly when it is sug- 
gested that this inheritance of German 
industry has loaded their statistics on 
recovery. They argue that industrial 
recovery is general throughout all of 
Poland. Even in old Poland, they tell 
you, electricity production is almost 
double what it was before the war. 
Besides, they say, the mines they took 
over were wrecked, the factories de- 
serted, the heavy industry shattered. 
They have rebuilt and reorganized 
all these industries, which are being 
operated today by workmen who four 
years ago were farmer peasants in 
Eastern Poland. “There are six million 
fewer of us than there were ten years 
ago,” they say, “and we are turning 
out twenty or thirty per cent more goods 
than all of old Poland produced.” 

They hammer home this point by 
showing visitors the great Pa-Fa-Wag 
works in Wroclaw. The city of Wroclaw 
was formerly the German city of Bres- 
lau, and the Pa-Fa-Wag works is the 
former German Hoffman-Linke rolling- 
stock plant. Before the war, under the 
Germans, it was the greatest boxcar 
works in Europe, turning out 6000 units 
a year. The war converted the plant 
first into an aircraft factory, which pro- 
duced Stukas, then into an assembly 
plant for the V-2’s which bombarded 
England. At the end of the war the 
plant was a waste of ruins. 

The Poles rebuilt the wreckage, and 
now, with raw peasant labor, they are 
turning out 10,000 boxcars a year, half 
as much again as the Germans did. 


THE LEAN YEARS 


If the recovery of Polish farming has 
not been as dramatic as that of Polish 
industry, it has been far more impor- 
tant. The food that comes from Polish 
farms is the dinner that goes on the 
table in Polish cities, and the dinner 
table is the most important political in- 
fluence in any country. The first two 
years after the war were hungry years. 
During 1946 American food, coming via 
UNRRA, saved the country from star- 
vation. In 1947, the Polish government 
had to buy 200,000 tons of wheat from 
Russia to keep its people eating. Last 
year, Poland turned the corner; the har- 
vest came through, the meat animals 
began to come back, and the Poles ex- 
ported not only 50,000 tons of grain 
but started shipping bacon to England. 
They opened 1949 with two demonstra- 
tions of farm recovery—they wrote a 
staggering five-year pact with England 
for the export of thousands of tons of 
eggs and bacon; and on January first, 
they abolished food rationing. 

No one traveling through Poland 
today can say that here is a happy 
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FRUIT VENDERS are a familiar sight in the Polish capital. This woman 


operates a well-stocked stand by the ruins of the National Theater. 


country. The production of Polish in- 
dustry is being poured into the almost 
bottomless demand of reconstruction. 
There are so many bridges to be re- 
paired, so many houses to be rebuilt, 
that no one can guess how soon the 
average Pole will begin to approach the 
level of well-being of the American 
worker of fifty years ago. The Poles 
have been pushed around for so many 
centuries that it has left an almost per- 
manent scowl on their faces. The women 
seem tired and frowzy, the men thin 
lipped and harsh. Their shoes and 
clothes are patched, their eyes luster- 


less with permanent weariness. 


If the loyalty of man could be bought 
with bread alone, the trend of improve- 
ment would make the communist 
government of Poland secure beyond 
challenge. But men are curious crea- 
tures, whose loyalty springs from many 
sources. In a Silesian mine I talked with 
a miner who had just come home after 
a twenty-year stay in France. We 
chatted in French and I asked him how 
he liked coming home after his life in 
the western world. He thought for a 
moment and said: “T don’t know yet. 
We are eating twice as well here as we 
ate in France—but there’s twice as 


(Continued on Page 88) 


CATCHALL MARKET, a European stand-by, is cross between an Oriental 
bazaar and a U.S. department storeeverything from shoes to hats. 
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much government to deal with.” The 
perplexity of the miner, written large 
over his millions of fellow citizens, is 
a thing that confounds western ob- 
servers trying to decide how success- 
fully the Polish government is winning 
the support of its common people 

The formula of polities in Poland is 


the same as in every Eastern European 


communist land: to keep the loyalty of 


the working class, to win over the 
peasantry, and to cause the middle 
class to wither away and disappe ar. The 
job of the party is to keep the people 
enthusiastic, aequiescent or cowed, as 
the case may be, but under any circum- 


stances to keep them under control 


while the technicians of the great plans 
strive to carry out the programs which 
they hope will bring socialist wealth to 
erase the memory of the past 

This means that freedom as we know 
it does not exist. The press is vetted of 
every thought that might seduce tl 
people from the Spartan tasks set fo 
them; police ferret out and imprison 
every disturbing element. There is peril 
in disagreeing. 

In Poland, the formula of communist 
politics is applied by a tight cluster of 
tested revolutionaries whose iron spirit 
was forged in the hunted underground 
life of prewar Eastern Europe. 

Until last summer an unoflicial tri- 
umvirate ran the party. First was Jacob 


HOPE LIVES on in desolation. This old woman, a former post-office em- 


ployee, dwells in the ruins of her house and feeds surviving pigeons. 
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Berman, the theoretician and political 
boss of the party, a quiet man with an 
almost professorial appearance. The 
second was Hilary Mine (pronounced 
Mintz), an economist who has won the 
postwar reputation of being the most 
brilliant production man in Eastern 
Europe. The third was Wladislaw 
Gomulka, a folklore character. Born of 
the working class, Gomulka had been 
beaten by police and jailed for his part 
in demonstrations. When the Nazis 
came, he remained to organize resist- 
ance and counterterror to oppose the 
conquerors. Gomulka, with intimate 
peasant associations, was probably the 
most popular of the triumvirate. 

In the background was Boleslaw 
Bierut, a man of peasant parentage 
whose early career had led him to the 
underground revolutionary movement 
and prewar Polish prisons. He had re- 
signed his membership in the Commu- 
nist Party when he was named president 
in 1944 and his “ Polish Provisional 
Government” had jolted across the 
ravaged battlegrounds to Warsaw in a 
Red Army lorry in 1945. 


POLITICAL TUG-OF-WAR 


Last summer the triumvirate dis- 
agreed as to how the formula should be 
carried out, and in disagreeing they 
rocked the party to its foundations. 

At a Cominform meeting in June, 
19148, it had been decided that all mem- 
ber states of the Soviet bloc begin im- 
mediately on a program to collectivize 
the farms of their predominantly peas- 
ant lands. Tito violently disagreed and 
his disagreement split the Cominform 
wide open. 

In Poland, Tito’s friend, Gomulka, 
insisted first that Poland should not 
join in the chorus of denunciation 
against Tito, and secondly that it was 
too early to begin collectivization. The 
peasants had been through two hard 
years, Gomulka said. They were just 
beginning to come back; talk of collee- 
tivization would terrify them. 

For two days the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party argued the 
question with Gomulka in a closed 
meeting that ended in tears, repentance, 
forgiveness and pledges of mutual faith. 
But when the meeting was over Go- 
mulka was finished, at least temporarily, 
as a major political factor in the party. 
The rift caused by the Gomulka defec- 
tion was so critical Bierut was called 
from his nominal nonpartisan political 
Olympia to take the job of reuniting 
the party as its general secretary. 

The program that Bierut, Mine and 
Berman applied after the split last 
summer was mild enough. They set as a 
target not collectives but co-operatives, 
and very modest goals were set for the 
program. Co-operatives would be formed 
for not more than one per cent of the 
land under cultivation, and this same 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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OCEAN CITY "2000" — World's finest bait-casting 
reel! Feather-light, perfectly balanced. Unbelievably 
smooth action. Supersensitive, lightning-fast . . $20 


OCEAN CITY INDUCTOR "250"—Surf-casting sen 
sation! Exclusive magnetic control assures longer casts 
without backlash. Side-plates and spool of Textolite. $25 


MONTAGUE "“RAPIDAN" 
Superbly balanced split bamboo 
bait-caster! One-piece with de- 
tachable grip. No. 3 RCA. 5, 
3%, 6M «occ « GSO 


e 
MONTAGUE “FISHKILL” 


Choice ofsurf-casters.Flame-finish 
split bamboo, Montague 6-strip 
construction. 30” spring butt 
No. 10 FS. Tips: 6% or 7 ft. $25 
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WHAT EVERY TRAVELER SHOULD K 


A veteran of fifty-two (or fifty-four) years before the mast advises younger gadabouts 


Text and illustrations by James Thurber 


IT HAS OCCURRED to me that there may 
be persons here and there, young and inex- 
perienced in the ways of the world, who might 
profit from my own personal Traven Hints, 
compiled after looking back on thirty-odd years 
of knocking about, or being knocked about, the 


globe. I don’t mean the whole globe, of course. 


I have never been south of Trinidad, north of 


Quebec, east of Italy, or west of San Francisco, 
but within these rather roomy limits, I have 
been knocked about quite a bit. 

My first hint—to the gentleman traveler— 
is a simple one. Never go anywhere without 
your wife. If your wife won't go, because the 
concert or canning season is on, or something of 
the sort, take your sister or your mother or 
your cousin. The American woman is indis- 
pensable in getting the tickets and reserva- 


tions, packing and unpacking, mixing Bromo- 
Seltzers, fending off beautiful ladies who are 
traveling alone, and making herself useful gen- 
erally. Hers is also the only sex that can suc- 
cessfully close a wardrobe trunk. If a man 
closes a wardrobe trunk, there is always a 
sharp snapping sound, caused by the breaking 
of something that will not bend, such as the 
handle of a mirror, or the stem of a Dunhill 
pipe, or the stopper of a perfume bottle. If a 
woman is deprived of her Chanel No. 5 during, 
say, a nineteen-day cruise, she will become ir- 
ritable, and there is nothing more exasperating 
on a cruise, or anywhere else, than an irritable 
female companion. 

Now that I have mentioned cruises, let us 
consider more closely the technique of the sea 
voyage. After the wife has closed the wardrobe 
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trunk and called a taxi, it is only eight in the 
morning, and the ship doesn’t sail till eleven. 
The husband will complain that it doesn’t take 
three hours to get to a pier only eight blocks 
from their hotel. He will point out that they 
can get to Pier 54 in half an hour, with time to 
spare. He is right, it turns out, but it also turns 
out that he doesn’t know where Pier 54 is. His 
wife has unfortunately left this one small detail 
up to him. He tells the taxi driver to take them 
to the foot of West 54th Street, but when they 
get there, it transpires that this is not the point 
of departure of their ship, the Mauretania. It 
is the point of departure of the J. B. Cathcart, 
a coastwise fruit steamer bound for French 
Guiana. The taxi driver suggests that the 
Vaurelania probably sails from Brooklyn or 
Hoboken. The husband figures there is time to 
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try both places, but his wife's sounder | ° 
fourmey Zo a Yuudeorland judgment prevails. She asks some- THE EASY WAY... 


body —alwaysan excellent idea— where 


E Pier 54 is, and is told Pier 54 is at the 
or : foot of West Mth Street. It is too. 


On the way to the right destination, 





with time to spare—just as the hus- 
band had promised—the taxi driver SPORTOCASINS 
suddenly has a hunch that the Maure- | 


tania sails at 11 Pp. M., on Tuesdays, and 


1 not at Il a.m., on Thursdays. This ere. 
A CARAVAN OF FUN AWAITS YOU... ' throws his male passenger into a panic. 


SWING ALONG, into the mystic trailways of the Black Hills and He cries out that the Mauretania was 
ets of vacation fun and frolic. Journey into a land of 


‘ sajestic peaks ruling a pine-studded landscape. Travel torpedoed in May, 1915. The seasoned 
ough virgin forests dotted with sky-blue lakes and laced with 


sin streams. Gather round the campfire of Western woman traveler pays no attention to 
hospitality "ke apt burning the year und for your holiday enjoyment ° ° ° 
Rodeos, pageants, fairs, outdoor "spec tacle = of sll kinds will keep your all this unnecessary masculine excite- 
whole family, bresthless ia, this wo sic fen. Fick. brent. gol ment. She leans back in the cab, closes 
aren dant amen her eyes and wonders if she forgot to 
pack her white piqué evening dress. 
Once aboard the ship, the wife (Ellen) 
tells her husband (George) that she has 
to unpack her light things right away 
or they will crush, and she asks him, for 
heaven's sake, to get deck chairs on the 
sunny and windless side of the ship im- 
mediately, before they are all gone, and 
also to make table reservations in- 
stantly, so they can have a table for two 
once in their lives, and not have to sit 
with a lot of strangers. George wanders 
away on these important errands and (1) 


“s into ¢ ‘le ate f Jart- 
WRITE FOR FREE ai runs into an old classmate from Dar 


mouth and (2) decides that they ought 
SOUTH DAKOTA state HIGHWAY COMMISSION £45* to find out where the ber is and whet 
A. H. PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR 7 — time it opens for business. When he re- 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 





turns to his stateroom, an hour later, 








Ellen is in excellent spirits —she has 
found the white piqué evening dress 


but her amiable mood is not going to 





The easy way to 
sink a putt, make a birdie, go 
around in par...is with a pair of 
handsome, sure-footed BASS 
Sportocasins ... the handsewn golf 
shoes that give you true-moccasin 
comfort and support. 


last very long. “Did you reserve the 
chairs and the table?” she asks. 
“Him?” says George blankly. I will 

spare you the scene that follows. Suf- Ba 
lice it to say that the Kendalls (their 

name is Kendall) have to settle for deck 
chairs on the sunless and windy side of 





the ship, and are put at a table for eight: 


two women buyers from Cleveland, an 


cde beepeany> AT GOOD SHOE STORES AND 
embalmer and his bride, a pair of gig- SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
gling college girls and Mr. and Mrs. | OR WRITE 

George Kendall. She has the chair with | @, H. BASS & COMPANY 
the short right-rear leg. 126 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
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My private tip here is that the wife 
should reserve the deck chairs and the 
table, let the dresses crush where they 
may, but I have never been able to sell 
the idea to any woman traveler. 

The only woman who doesn’t care 
whether her dresses crush or not is the 
seasick woman, but I wouldn’t recom- 
mend seasickness as the way out of any- 
thing, not even the way out of sitting 
next to the embalmer at dinner. Speak- 
ing of seasickness, Tam unlucky enough 
to have a stomach of platinum, and | 
haven't suffered from mal de mer since 
the eastward Atlantic crossing of the 
U.S.S. Orizaba, in November, 1918, but 
this was a transport that took nine days 
zigzagging from New York to St. Na- 
zaire in heavy weather, and there was 
honorable excuse for my condition. | 
say Lam “unlucky” enough to have a 
stomach of platinum, because the sea- 
sick turn to the unseasick on a ship for 
succor, sanctuary and salvation that 
are impossible to give. Once, on the 
Bermuda run—seventeen of us up and 
around on the second day, out of a 
passenger list of three hundred —I came 
upon a lone woman sprawled on a sofa 
in the library up forward, where rolling 


and pitching had flung her prostrate 





and forlorn. She lay on her hat and her 
right side; one shoe was off; her hand- 
bag was open on the floor, its contents 
scattered; her lipstick was smudged in 
such a way that she seemed to have bit- 
ten her own left cheek. I was appalled 
sympathetic, gallant even, but appalled— 
and when I am appalled, my nervous 
system becomes an apparatus that, as 
the French say, ne fonclionne pas. 

“Do something,” she said in a faint, 
awful voice. 

“Madam,” I squeaked helplessly. I 
was unable to say anything, but I did 
something. I put her things back in her 
handbag and placed it on a table. 

“T put your handbag on the table,” 
I finally managed to croak. 

“Do something,” she said again, in 
the same voice. For a moment I consid- 
ered putting her shoe back on, but 
like any other Ohio State man, I was 
restrained by the feeling that the 
act would be both insensitive and 
foolish. Then, I suddenly decided to 
put the shoe on the table with the 
handbag. 

Do something,” she said, in a weaker 
tone. I staggered out of the library, 
hunted up a deck steward and told him 


about the lady and her extremity. 
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finished genuine per- 
simmon heads on Grand 
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designed Grand Slam irons 
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to help you play better 
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For quick, safe 
stops “on a dime” 
—down hills or in 

heavy traffic— 
Rudge finger- 
controlled two- 
wheel brakes. 


To make 
“molehills out of 
mountains” —to 
give the Rudge 
the aid motorcars 
get from their 
gearbox— 
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Sturmey-Archer 
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darkest night— 
electric light, 
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without wear on 
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friction—Rudge 
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The one and only 
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Britain’s Best Lightweight 


It’s like riding a thoroughbred... 
It’s an exalted feeling, 
riding the Rudge: no bulky, 


heavy frame to make 





cycling a form of 
weight-lifting, but a 
magnificent Lightweight 
forged in fauitless steel! 
For the richest 
enjoyment of cycling, 
we suggest that 
you try a Rudge! 





Dynohub 
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Your Rudge is 
serviced by Rudge 
dealers everywhere ; 
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the one nearest you- 
for free illustrated 
booklet—write to 


RUDGE CYCLES + Dept. H + 12 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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"Do something,” I begged him. He 
I rolled on 
my way, and came to the elevator that 
Deck and 


was a woman there, fran- 


just shook his head sadly. 


ran from A Deck down to E 
back. 


tically pressing the bell button. She was 


There 


standing, and she had both shoes on, 
but she looked just as ghastly as the 
lost lady in the She grabbed 
my arm as I tried to walk by. 

“E Deck. Quick!” 


“ The elevator will be up ——" 


library. 


she gasped. 

I he- 
gan and caught myself, but not in time. 
Her face took on a saffron hue. 

I mumbled. She looked 


at me with the eyes of a stepped-on 


“Tm sorry,” 


spaniel. 
xs E Dex _ = Please.” 


I had to do something. I brushed past 


she said again. 


her and began pushing the bell button 


wildly. Then I turned and ran. | have 


often wondered, in my own low and 
agonized moments, if she made it 

Just what hint to give to the unsea- 
sick passenger who may be faced, dur- 
ing an ocean voyage, with crises and 
suffering similar to my own that terri- 
ble day, I frankly do not know. 


are certain tortures that we 


Phere 
unseasick 
passengers simply have to endure, I 
guess. [ would appreciate it, though, if 
you don’t go around saying that, in the 
emergencies [| have 
“vot the hell out.” 
There will, 


described, [ just 
I did what [ could. 
of course, always be two 
schools of thought about that shoe, the 
school that contends I should have put 
it back on, and the school that insists I 
I found it. 


Apparently nobody in the world but 


should have let it lie where 


me would have put it on the table with 
the handbag. I can only say that if I 


I would still 
table with the 


had it all to do over again, 
put the shoe on the 
handbag. 

If you travel much on ships you are 
bound, sooner or later, to run into Mrs. 
Abigail Pritchard, as I shall call her. 
She is not just one woman, but many; I 
have encountered at least fifteen of her. 
Mrs. 


she may be 


Pritchard may be forty-five, or 


seventy, but her average 
ige, I should say, is about fifty-seven. 
She comes from Boston, Hartford, Ger- 


Toledo, 


Louis, 


mantown, Syracuse, Chicago, 


Louisville, St. Denver, Sacra- 
mento, and both Portlands. She 
fairly well off, 


are happily married and the fathers, or 


is a 


widow, whose children 


mothers, of the prettiest and brightest 


youngsters in the world, and she has 
snapshots and anecdotes to prove it. 
She takes two Daiquiris before dinner 
and a highball afterwards, and smokes 
on the 


Players, ground that they are 


made of actual tobacco, whereas Amer- 
ican cigarettes, in her opinion, are com- 
posed of rum, molasses, shredded cork, 
and factory sweepings. She prefers do- 


mestic Burgundies, however, because 
the so-called French vintages you find 
on ships are really only cheap Algerian 


wine that has been poured into genuine 
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bottles labeled Pommard or Chablis. 
Mrs. Pritchard is full of interesting lit- 
tle anecdotes about the late Sir Harry 
Oakes, the late Richard Halliburton 
(“that dear boy”), a Colonel Grosvenor 
in Penang, the gifted Courtney girls 
(whoever they are), 
(“poor old Jack”), Heifetz, 
Nell Brinkley, Anna Eva Fay, 
Marmont, Maurice Costello (" the king 
of them all’), Kip Rhinelander, Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont, Struthers Burt, Ky 


Laffoon and anybody else whose name 


John Barrymore 
Houdini, 


Percy 


you happen to mention. Mrs. Pritchard 
is certain she saw Judge Crater in the 
Casino at Cannes in 1937, where he was 
known as Maltby or Goadby, or some 
Judge 
Crater?” she said to him firmly. He 

there could be no doubt of 
My name is Maltby (or Goadby), 


such name. “Tlow do you do, 
started 
that.” 


madam,” the and hurried 


man said, 
away. 

Mrs. Pritchard can invariably spot, 
aboard ship, professional gamblers, un- 
married couples sharing the same state- 
room, fugitives from justice, fingermen 
formerly in the employ of Al Capone, 
cocaine sniffers, bay-rum drinkers, pro- 
men of dubious 


fessional integrity, 


women who are mortally ill but don't 
know it, unhappy wives and gentlemen 
with phony foreign accents. It makes 
you nervous to talk to, or rather listen 
to, Mrs. Pritchard. You twist restlessly 
in your chair, confident that she has 
figured you for an abseonder, a black 


. Mrs. 


Pritchard spends at least two months 


marketeer, ora white-slave trader 


of every vear on ships, but T often won 
der why, since she suspects that there 


afoot from the chart- 


hold. 


half an hour late 


is shulduggery 
room to the If the ship is even 
in shoving off, she 
whispers that “Uncle Joe is behind this 
delay.” She never clears this up, though, 
but merely shakes her head wisely, if 
you ask her what she means. She is sure 
the ship is going to put to sea with 
broken lifeboats, 


and a typhoid carrier among the crew 


pumps, insufficient 


Two days out, she tells you she doesn't 
like the look of the saxophone 


complexion —h 


player's 
e has something conta- 
third day 
out she declares that the chief steward 


gious, mark her words. The 


is secreting fifteen thousand pounds of 
roast beef, which he intends to sell to a 


syndicate in Port-au-Prince. It costs 
ten thousand dollars a day to operate a 
ship, she read in the Reader's Digest, 
and this ridiculous amount is due to 
thefts of supplies by the stewards. 
Even the captain of the ship is not 
above her suspicion. She is positive that 
he forgot to order all those automobiles 
in the hold lashed down, and she knows 
they will roll to one side if a storm comes 
up, causing the ship to list, like the 
Vestris, and sink. Mrs. Pritchard loves 
to tell about the time the master of an 
ocean liner was seized with a heart at- 
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(Continued from Page 94) 

tack while steering the boat—she still 
thinks he was an epileptic—and almost 
ran into an iceberg. But her favorite 
story is about the time she was on a 
West Indies cruise, and caught a glimpse 
of the captain one day. She recognized 
him instantly as a Major Quantrell (or 
Chantress, or some such name) wanted 
in Rangoon for the shooting of a mis- 
sionary's daughter in a fashionable gam- 
bling house. Mrs. Pritchard points out 
that a captain’s cabin is the perfect 
hide-out for fugitives from justice, 
since nobody is allowed in the cabin 
except the officers, and they are prob- 
ably no better than they ought to be, 
themselves. 

The young traveler will naturally ex- 
pect old, experien ed me to advise him 
how to avoid, or to deal with, Mrs. 
Pritchard. Well, you can’t avoid her. 
Just dismiss that from your mind. She 
pops up from everywhere and out from 
behind everything. Even if you hid in 
the engine room, she would search you 
out. As for dealing with the old girl, I 
have invented a rather nasty game called 
Back Her in the Corner, which works 
wonders. 

“You know the Hotel l’Aiglon in 
Roquebrune, of course?” I say to her, 
casually. 

To be sure,” she replies. ‘ That per- 
fectly gorgeous view of the Bay of 
Monte Carlo at night!” 

We both look dreamy 

"Ah, yes,” I sigh, “ 


derful sardines grilled in triple-sec !’ 


and those won- 

"Yes, yes,” she sighs, ‘those deli- 
cious sardines.” 

You see, she has to keep up a show of 
having been every place I have been. 
And here's where my game gets nasty. 

“There isn’t any Hotel l’Aiglon in 
Roquebrune,” I say coldly, “ and there 
aren't any sardines grilled in triple-sec.” 

She is furious. I have tricked her, and 
hell hath no fury like a woman tricked. 
She gives me a wide berth after that, 
not even nodding or smiling when I 
pass her on deck. I can get away with 
this little game because I am fifty-two,* 
but such conduct on the part of the 
young traveler would seem imprudent, 
disrespectful and ill-bred. You'll have 
to devise your own method of dealing 
with Mrs. Pritchard. You mustn't ex- 
pect me to solve all your travel prob- 
lems. And please don’t write and ask 
me what to do in the event that you 
run into the gifted Courtney sisters. I 
simply do not know. 

A few days out of New York (if you 
sailed from New York), printed copies 
of the passenger list are usually dis- 
tributed, containing such names as 
Jowes, Qmith, Johnsob, Crazier, Aprker, 
Sommonx and Spider. It takes years of 
practice to decipher some passenger- 
The 


name have assumed some twenty dif- 


list garbles. letters of my own 





* Editors’ note: He's fifty-four if he's a day. 
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ferent permutations, but I am most 
often listed simply as Jane Phurber, a 
winsome six-foot Ohio matron who af- 
fects men’s clothes. My wife, whose 
name is Helen Thurber, turned up on 
one ship under the alias of H. Muriel. 
In some mysterious manner, our false 
names (1 was Joseph Thacher on this 
occasion) followed us ashore when we 
debarked at Naples. My wife indig- 
nantly showed our true passport names 
to one Italian official who had insisted 
we were one J. Thacher and one H 
Muriel. He saw his mistake. 

“T am all of regret, signorina,” he 
said, in excellent English, “ and express- 
ing sorrows towards you and Signor 
Muriel.” 

“Come on, H.,” T said, “let’s go.” 

“O.K., Joe,” she said, and we got out 
of there. 

You will most likely have been at sea 
a week before you get around to read- 
ing the literature you picked up at your 
travel agency, or at the offices of the 
Cunard Line itself. This company gets 
out a pamphlet entitled General Infor- 
mation, and you should have read it 
before you got on the ship. It lists a 
number of things that should not be 
carried in a passenger's luggage: ‘ Dan- 
gerous articles, such as fireworks, 
matches, gunpowder, inflammable liq- 
uids, cartridges, inflammable motion- 
picture films.” If you have a supply of 
skyrockets and Roman candles, it would 
be wise to dump them overboard some 
night when nobody is watching you. 
Skyrockets shot from decks acciden- 
tally or out of a misguided burst of 
patriotic spirit, are certain to be con- 
strued as signals of distress by other 
vessels, and this would vex the com- 
mander of your ship, to say the least. 
So leave your fireworks at home, in a 
safe, locked place, where the children 
can't get at them. I don't know why 
you keep fireworks in your house, any- 
way, but, of course, that is none of my 
business. 

If you have gone on a cruise to relax, 
and you don't want to romp, run, race 
or wrassle, stay away from the sports 
director, a big, energetic blond young 
man carrying a medicine ball. The fe- 
male of this species, the sports direc- 
tress, is active, alert, athletic, aggres- 
sive and capable of throwing your wife, 
or you, over her shoulder with her left 
hand. If you are not in training and un- 
der twenty-eight, don’t monkey around 
with these two. They will run you 
ragged. They love squatting exercises, 
chinning themselves, holding their 
breath, standing on their hands, and 
touching the deck two thousand times 
with their finger tips, without bending 
their knees. Don’t try to keep up with 
them. Refuse their challenges, ignore 
their taunts. You can't beat them at 
anything from squatting to ping-pong, 
unless you are young Mathias, the 


(Continued on Page 149) 
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LEATHERWARE BY RUMPP FOR 
WEDDING PARTIES - FATHER'S DAY - GRADUATIONS 


Match-Mates 
bi Kemp 


Matching Leathers... Matching Colors... 
Matching Smartness 


FOR LADIES: 


Slim Wallet with 
coin purse and 
removable pass case, 
$5.50* . . . plus 
Key Case in matching 
leather, $3.00*. 


Choice of colors. 


FOR MEN: Handsome, 

feather-weight Wallet with removable pass 

case, $6.50* .. . plus Key Case in matching leather, $3.50*. 
Also matching Letter Case, with 


seven roomy pockets, $10.00*. 


Shown in California Saddle Leather. Snare these other sparkling Rumpp gifts, too, 


if you'd capture a bounty of heart-felt appreciation. 

Run over your list now and see how easily Rumpp ends 

your what-to-give problems: Stud Box, Saddle Leather, 

suede lined, $7.50 . . . Toilet Case, completely fitted, $29.00*. See 


the full selection of fine Rumpp gifts at your dealer. 


*Plus tax 


99th YEAR OF LEADERSHIP 


C. F. RUMPP & SONS, Phila. 6, Pa. 
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FAVORITE RENDEZVOUS at Chapel Hill is “Y” 


‘ 


court, where sprawling students meet to drink Cokes and make impromptu dates. 


UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


“Capital of the Southern Mind” is the label Chapel Hill likes best. 
It links its Old South tradition to its educational achievement. 


by JONATHAN DANIELS 


THE FIRST DESCRIPTION of Chapel Hill 
in North Carolina still holds true: a forest hill 
where “the flat country spreads below like the 
ocean.” It was a site which, in 1792, pleased 
old, rich, aristocratic William Richardson Davie, 
who became 
North Carolina and so of the first state Uni- 
versity in America. Despite the costly and 
crowded sprawling of the University from the 
rock fences of the old central street, however, 
it may be that only the site remains of Davie’s 
dream. Patriot though he was, he hated de- 
mocracy as muchas he loved learning. His Uni- 
versity, paradoxically, may have been short on 
learning in years past, but it has always been 
long on equality. That equality is its story still, 
rhetorically restated at the end of every aca- 


demic procession in Chapel Hill. 
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the father of the | niversity of 


In a rural and proudly plebeian state, the 
University has remained high in the hearts of 
North Carolinians and in the hearts of an in- 
creasing number of outlanders in the years 
since it began. It is today the high hill of a 
plain, lusty state. 

Chapel Hill sits between the old agricultural 
east and the new industrial Piedmont. The flat 
country to the east is the Old South still, with 
red gullies and tall stalks of yellow tobacco. In 
the once-pioneer country to the west, where 
mills have succeeded the tall trees, lies the New 
South. 

After a century and a half Chapel Hill 
is the best-loved village of both old and new. It 
not only keeps its trees, it also keeps in ines- 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY LAWRENCE S. WILLIAMS 
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capable combination both the disposition to 
liveliness and the determination upon learning 
of the pioneers. Certainly, the slowest South is 
sweet under its elms, yet nowhere else in the 
South is there more social eagerness to hasten 
the Southern pace. It is resort and retreat, an- 
tique and brash, and, as a town of only 3654 
officially counted residents beside 7600 swarm- 
ing students, it is one of the most important 
villages in the United States. 

It is, indeed, almost the perfect college vil- 
lage in the sentimental tradition of alumni 
memory in America. College villages, outside 


of novels and plays, (Continued on Page 100) 


enige 
CHAPEL HILL, despite increasing growth, has 
preserved the small-college-village charm 
that alumni remember so nostalgically. Land- 
marks are the Old Well and South Building. 
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(Continued from Page 98) have a way of getting 
bigger and bigger as education gets higher and 
higher. Yet to a remarkable degree, Chapel 
Hill has escaped the surface damages to the 
returning old grad’s nostalgic expectations. 
Those who know it and love it count on its be- 
ing a village indefinitely. Yale and Harvard 
and many more colleges and universities are 
lost in cities now. Princeton has become at 
least a town. But Chapel Hill remains, the 
census says, a smaller place about a bigger col- 
lege than any of its well-known contemporaries, 

On its crowded hilltop it looks as simple as it 
is charming, as serene as its shaded central 
street. That street runs up the hill from eroded 
farms by the rock fences and the old green 
campus. The new campus, created in the col- 
lege’s growth between the wars, spreads deep 
and southward and is thickly built beyond its 
original outlines. There is a naked passage in 
the central village street where some idiots of 
progress, who once wanted the village to be- 
come a town, cut down the trees. 

There the unshaded sun hits the sidewalks 
before the post office, the beer joints, the 
churches and the movies. The street contin- 
ues, shaded again, beyond filling stations, 
through the edge of a Negro section not much 
altered by the race-relations contributions 
of the University’s social scientists, to a neigh- 
boring but utterly remote cotton-mill village. 


ROMANCE AND REFORM 


Chapel Hill looks not only down the hill but 
down its nose at its rich and recently grown 
rival and near neighbor, Duke University, ten 
miles away. Duke, which helps make the area 
an unequaled intellectual center in the South, 
was built complete in one swift unified process 
as the architect’s and landscape gardener’s 
perfect college. Chapel Hill, where the steady 
expectation of admiration from afar is coupled 
with affectionate disparagement at home, is 
different entirely. Its official historian has re- 
ported that it has every type of architecture 
from Greek temple to railroad depot. 

Its wide gardens, laid out with knowledge 
and skill, have still the sprawling charm of 
well-loved and well-kept Southern back yards. 
There is an ancient informality about the big 
hickories, oaks and poplars, and about the eru- 
dite villagers who amble under them. The wis- 
taria, iris, dogwood and roses were already old 
in bloom that spring when Sherman’s troops 
came up the hill to end their march and to be- 
gin the process which temporarily closed the 
University through a combination of Recon- 
struction and romance. Itis still a place with 
an ardor for romance and for reform. 

Sometimes today in the somnolent or politi- 

ally violent South around Chapel Hill, there 
is the timid fear that the University’s freedoms 
have made it a center for young communists, 
fellow travelers and the merely enthusiastic 
and wild-talking young. Some brash young con- 
servatives have shown themselves, too, not al- 
ways limiting their activities to debate. Its pol- 
itics can be lively, but not even polities is so 
important as football. It is a football town. 
And as such it is the principal gathering place 


of a gregarious state, which, lacking any me- 
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MANNING HALL, ivy-covered, is main building of the University of North Carolina Law School. 
Among its alumni are over a score of governors of the state, and not a few national political lights. 


tropolis, has to crowd together to make a city 
and does its crowding most tumultuously in a 
village. Actually the village is more dramatic 
in quietness than in tumult. It is then that it 
is, as Mark Ethridge, publisher of The Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, said, in the phrase which 
pleases Chapel Hill most and, it hopes, describes 
it best, “ the capital of the Southern mind.” 


CULTURAL LEAVEN 


It is a surprising phrase considering that the 
college had been little more than a poorly sup- 
ported classical school at the turn of the cen- 
tury, and even as such had been under violent 
attack for its competition with the denomina- 
tional colleges of North Carolina which was— 
and is—a big segment of the Bible Belt. 

The facts, however, were behind the phrase. 
It was from Chapel Hill (not Dayton, Tennes- 
see) that Southern tax-supported educators 
made the final and determining fight to pre- 
vent the passage, in Southern legislatures, of 
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laws prohibiting the use of public funds for the 
teaching of evolution. Since then its professors 
have dealt with dynamite nearer home than 
Charles Darwin. The University of North Car- 
olina has provided the South with a realistic 
and often unflattering regional literature un- 
surpassed in any other section of the United 
States. The University Library, second in size 
in the Southeast, is actually bigger and more 
useful as a result of intelligent co-operation 
with the Duke University Library in the circu- 
lation and acquisition of books. Together they 
are unequaled in the South. It was here that 
Dr. Howard Odum, an indefatigable, owlish- 
looking social scientist, compiled the monu- 
mental Southern Regions of the United States, 
which arrayed the facts Franklin Roosevelt 
later used in labeling the South ‘ Economic 
Problem No. I.” In Chapel Hill, Odum is al- 
most as well known as a dairy farmer as he is as 
asociologist. Sometimes his professional vocabu- 
lary becomes unintelligible to all but other 
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SADIE HAWKINS DAY is wholeheartedly observed as a Chapel Hill holiday. Pretty coeds appear 
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in various stages of Dogpatch dishabille, and from sunrise to sunset it’s “every man for herself.” 





ALL AMERICAN halfback “Choo Choo” Charlie Justice has confab with Coach Carl Snavely. 


Justice, with another year of playing eligibility, has already become one of U.N.C.’s grid immortals. 
Just th ther | f playing eligibility, | l ly I f U.N.€ grid tal 


students of ecology but he can speak and write 
simply too. In a speech at the University’s 
sesquicentennial celebration, he put a good 
deal of the Chapel Hill attitude in telling both 
politicians and pedants that “any man who 
says he loves the Lord and hates the Negro is a 
liar.” This is certainly indicative of Chapel 
Hill’s progress when one recalls that the only 
research into the welfare of the Negro, long 
ago, involved a thick-skulled Negro boy who, 
for a dime, would allow students to split a 
plank over his head. To thaj time, also, belongs 
the amiable Negro girl who pleased a slightly 
worried student body by pinning her progeny 
on a professor from Michigan when she named 
it “Annie Arbor.” 

The University’s purpose is people and not 
merely students. Chapel Hill, with a new four- 
year medical school, will be the teaching cen- 
ter of a state health and hospital program 
adopted in a ballyhoo campaign in which alum- 
nus Kay Kyser helped sell the state’s health 






like his sponsor’s flour. Its Institute of Govern- 
ment today provides study courses in working 
democracy for politicians and small officehold- 
ers from court clerks to cops. Institutes are 
held for and by bankers, newspaper publishers 
and labor organizers. A new, well-heeled Busi- 
ness Foundation is providing funds for training 
young Southern business executives. 


BACK-COUNTRY BROADWAY 


There are in the College of Arts and Sciences 
premed and teacher-training divisions. The 
Medical School, founded in 1879, will soon be 
turning out more Carolina doctors, and its sister 
arms, the School of Pharmacy and the School 
of Public Health, are expanding too. The School 
of Law (103 years old) has contributed legisla- 
tors not only to North Carolina but to the na- 
tion. The graduate school furnishes advanced 
study in a variety of fields. 

The lively arts enliven the curriculum and 
the village as well. The ballad singers and folk 
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dancers come to Chapel Hill for state-wide 
get-togethers which are as much a village’s 
fun as they arepart of a state’s cultural tradition, 
and the Folklore Council is an official part 
of the University. More formal music has 
a place too. Norman Cordon, basso with the 
Metropolitan, has come back to Chapel 
Hill as director of the Music Foundation. A 
North Carolina Symphony Orchestra (with 
a state subsidy) makes its headquarters in 
Chapel Hill. 

The Carolina Playmakers have produced 
some excellent plays and good actors and au- 
thors (Thomas Wolfe, Paul Green and George 
Denny among them). Some of those who have 
made almost a cult of Wolfe’s sonorous realism 
would have been surprised to see him as a 
mountain outlaw in his own sentimental play, 
bringing a bunch of violets to a cabin door. 
Green killed his early characters with a bloodi- 
ness which belies his present gentleness as poet 
in residence. But the Playmakers have grown 
“folk plays.” 
They have moved from a schoolhouse base- 
ment, through a theater of their own, to in- 
creasing demands for a big plant for all the 
eager young Thespians who come to work in an 
atmosphere which makes their part of Chapel 
Hill a sort of back-country Broadway. 

Every summer Green carries the Playmakers 
to the Carolina coast, where they participate 
in the production of his symphonic drama, 
The Lost Colony, the story of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s first colony on the American shore. 
Now, too, his The Common Glory is a perennial 
production at Williamsburg, in Virginia. 


mightily beyond those early 


THE LIVELY ARTS 


In radio, as well as on the stage of a lovely 
old playhouse and in the green of a woodland 
amphitheater, dramatic beginnings are being 
made at Carolina. Potential announcers are as 
numerous as hopeful journalists on the campus. 
And all such students work beside well-known 
adults in the arts. Betty Smith selected Chapel 
Hill as her home town before she began to 
write A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Her roots, and 
those of a good many other writers and paint- 
ers, are now firmly fixed in Chapel Hill. 

Today Chapel Hill remains the original and 
Musical 


Knowledge of alumnus Kay Kyser. It remains 
=] . ¢ 


exuberant scene of the Kollege of 


also the argumentative place where George 
Denny, Jr., first understood the entertainment 
value of audience participation, which he 
brought to America in Town Hall of the Air. 
And the audience in Chapel Hill, which has 
survived arguments over slavery, unions and 
state education in competition with church 
colleges, is still unintimidated. When Denny 
once came back as “the success”’ at a reunion, 
he rose to speak in dreamy reminiscence on a 
familiar platform. “When I stand here,” he 
said with some solemnity, “a thousand things 
come into my mind.” 

“Name two,” shouted a classmate from a 
back row. 


Chapel Hill has been fortunate in its keepers. 
There has been through its history an unin- 


(Continued on Page 103) 


terrupted family 
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AUTUMN tang stimulates inspiration. U.N.C.’s creative-writing class BACKYARD BROADWAY. Grease paint and proscenium arches are familiar 


eathers under tree for informal exchange of manuscripts and criticism. items. The Carolina Playmakers get under way with rehearsal of new play. 
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DEMOCRACY is acampus keyword. Student I egislature discusses problems STUDENT EDITORS and reporters work to get out undergraduate newspaper, 


md activities: undergraduates make own rules and stick to them. The Daily Tar Heel, approach job in varying degrees of journalistic frenzy. 


PARKING problems at Chapel Hill have reached metropolitan propor- CONFEDERATE FLAGS are a persistent note in décor. Students use them 


tions: convertibles on campus insure popularity as well as transportation. to ornament bus leaving campus for University of Maryland football game. 








(Continued from Page 101) continuity in genera- 
tions of professors and professors’ wives and 
daughters, of Negro janitors and servants, of 
townspeople and of town and campus dogs. 
(Chapel Hill took it as standard procedure when 
a dogfight broke out in the middle of the long, 
robed academic procession of the University’s 
sesquicentennial celebration.) A long continu- 
ity of low incomes has kept down any show of 
ostentation. High academic degrees are too 
common to serve as the basis of pride. Old and 
young, ladies and gentlemen, students and 
townspeople in Chapel Hill move 
slowly in simple and accustomed ways. New 


even dogs 


professors and their wives from Harvard or 
the Midwest easily acquire the pleasant pace. 
All of them, however, nowadays move more 
warily since the number of student automo- 
biles has increased to one for every five matric- 
ulations. The automobile, of course, is sym- 
bolic of these student times at Carolina as 
everywhere else in America. At the last count- 
ing there were 1695 cars on the campus and the 
problem of parking had reached metropolitan 
proportions. 


PERIPATETIC PRESIDENT 


When this April the governor of North Caro- 
lina named U. N. C. President Frank Graham 
to the United States Senate, Carolina men were 
caught between dismay and elation. Graham, 
who is responsible for much of the University’s 
national reputation, is a tiny man, by turns 
laughing and very solemn. He manages to be 
both simple and oratorical, even in conversa- 
tion. He shakes hands with a terrific grip and 
talks with animation and sincerity. The Bill of 
Rights is always warm on his tongue and in 
his heart. He became president of the old Uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill in 1930, and three 
years later he was named head of the Con- 
solidated University, which includes North 
Carolina State College, at Raleigh, and the 
Woman's College, in Greensboro. But Graham 
did not limit his activities to one state. He has 
made more people in more places feel the high 
charm of Chapel Hill than anybody else. Not 
only North Carolina conservatives, who re- 
garded him as too friendly to labor and the 
Negro, but many of his faculty and friends, 
American 
state university president, lamented his long 


who considered him the greatest 


and recurrent absences while president. It was 
always stern duty which called him away, but 
duty in his case was a persistent and success- 
ful siren. His absences during the war made 
him a commuter between Chapel Hill and 
Washington, and last winter carried him to 
Indonesia as a United States representative on 
the United Nations Security Commission. He 
served on Harry Truman’s Civil Rights Com- 
mission, which almost provided a time bomb 
to blow up the Democratic South but some- 
how left Chapel Hill intact. 

“Frank,” once said Billy Carmichael, the 
energetic controller of the University, ‘some- 
times I think you love your obituary more 
than you do the University.” 

It was a shrewd charge, but as Senator or 
college president disassociate 


Graham from Chapel Hill or Chapel Hill from 


nobody ean 




























































him. If the first Carolina student arrived six 
years after it was chartered by walking 170 
miles in 1795, more than two thirds of all the 
Carolina men in history have been produced 
since Graham became president in 1930. That 
makes Carolina a very young university as 
well as a very old one. 

One of the few fights Graham ever lost was 
over football. He stepped into the battle in 
the 1930’s when he came up with a Graham 
plan in the Southern Conference which would 
have made every athlete sign an amateur 
pledge. This stand lasted just long enough for 
Duke to beat Carolina too often and for Coach 
Carl Snavely to pack up his bags and go off 
to coach at Cornell. In 1939, John Umstead, a 
well-known alumnus and politician whose 
brother has been chairman of the Democratic 
Party in the state and a United States Senator, 
devised an institution called the Educational 
Foundation, 
provides tuition, board, room and tutoring for 
worthy young men—"“ gentlemen on and off 
the field’, —who can run, kick, pass and punt 
like hell. 

Snavely came back at a larger salary than 
Graham's. The war ended. Worthy boys began 
coming back to Chapel Hill—among them, in 
1946, a young man named Charles (Choo 
Choo) Justice who had made quite a name on 


Incorporated. The foundation 


one of the best service teams in wartime. 

“| hope he will go out for football,” said 
Coach Snavely. And from the mountains to 
the sea Carolina broke out with him into a 
broad grin. 


NOVEMBER HYSTERIA 


Undoubtedly, today much of the meaning of 
Chapel Hill in the life of a whole people is most 
clearly seen when these worthy young men run 
out upon the green of Kenan Stadium in the 
golden air of November. Kenan Stadium, while 
not the biggest, is certainly one of the most 
beautiful of the huge amphitheaters of our era. 
It can be approached only through paths cut 
through the forest of dogwood, poplar, maple 
and oak around it. Its architects took shrewd 
advantage of the green wooded hills which 
General Davie found and which, in football 
season, are as outrageously red and yellow as 
the brightest colors in the crowd. No other 
North Carolina crowd ever equals that assem- 
bled when Duke and Carolina play there. For 
an afternoon it is the assembled state which al- 
ways regards the University as its possession. 
The Governor and the prettiest girls, preach- 
ers and politicians, the great and small gam- 
blers, the chemists, the physicists and the boys 
all join in making a company which is much 
louder and quite as incoherent as the shouting 
of the state’s tobacco auctioneers, 


Chapel Hill has grown in its own exuberant 
ways. 

“Our object,” said old Founder Davie, “is 
to produce men, not players.” 

By Frank Graham’s time it was producing 
both. General Davie, when he made the dis- 
tinction, was talking specifically about the 
amateur theatricals which by 1949 had been 
formalized as an important part of the cur- 
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TOWNSPEOPLE as well as student sports enthusi- 


asts gather around Franklin Street scoreboard. 
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SUNDAY morning is a time of unruffled serenity in 
the village. Here, students leave Episcopal Church. 


LOVERS’ LANE is a pleasant, if not entirely new, 


institution. Couple takes late afternoon stroll. 
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FRANK GRAHAM, president for 19 years, and Chancellor Robert House, 


standing, uphold college’s traditional informality with outdoor discussion. 
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riculum. However, even as early as the Following the Civil War, incredible 


: 


time of the I niversit y's second presi- 
dent, a dancing master had come to 
Chapel Hill, and the grandeur and grace 
of the commencement ball which alum- 
Polk attended amazed 
Vew 


nus James K 
even the correspondent of the 
York Herald 

The combination of high ideas and 
hilarity must have pleased, because in 
the years in which its students were 


learning to die nobly at Antietam and 


though it may seem, Chapel Hill was 
the place where the Southern college 
president's daughter married the Y ankee 
general who occupied the town. The 
girl was the daughter of the second 
president, David Lowry Swain, who 
presided from 1835 to 1868, when he 
was killed by a horse the Yankees 
had given him. The man was Sher- 
man’s soldier, Gen. Smith B. Atkins, of 


Ilinois 


As so patriotically perverse a 
North 


student 


Gettysburg, the University of bride, Ellie Swain was accused of get- 


. Carolina had the largest ting all the silver spoons the General 
OF body, save one, in the United States; was said to have snatched from other 
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NORMAN CORDON, head of Music Foundation, talks to Benjamin Swalin 
right, director of North Carolina Symphony, as Mayor Madry stands by 
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DEAN FRED WEAVER confers with undergraduate Charles Long, standing, 


and Prof. William Wells. Any student may bring his problems to dean. 


University certainly got a bad name 
and a brief bad time from Ellie’s mar- 
riage. 

Pretty Ellie Swain has been almost 
completely and charitably forgotten, 
as the girl who did more than anybody 
else to close the University for five 
years after the war. But Cornelia 
Phillips Spencer is piously remembered. 
As professor’s daughter and village 
widow, she had tongue and pen and 
influential friends. It was she who per- 
suaded the men of the state to reopen 
the University. And she went herself 
across the deserted campus, followed 


by a procession of children and dogs, to 


ring the University bell again. Pretty 
Ellie today is only a vivid phrase in 
Cornelia Spencer’s letters about the 
picture Ellie made—“‘ dressed in laven- 
der barége and pink ribbons, with a 
pink oleander blossom on her bosom” 
waiting for her general. The first and 
biggest dormitory for coeds now bears 
Miss Cornelia’s name, but somehow 
the girls who pour in and out of it look 
more like Ellie. 

Possibly the boys have changed. 
Sometimes the students who considered 
themselves Southern aristocrats were 
the rowdiest of all. Once even Cornelia 


(Continued on Page 152) 


DR. WILLIAM MACNIDER, former Dean of Medical School, still works at 


U.N.C., is consultant on old-age problems to National Institute of Health. 
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THE IDEAL FORM of each age has varied between such extremes as the bulging 90’s and the shapeless 1920's. Today’s 
perfect figure is taller than that of Venus de Milo, but is close to the Greeks’ healthy ideal of an athletic, “natural” look. 


A FINE FIGURE OF A WOMA 


Although not all women look the way they would like to in bath- 


ing suits, this year’s swim styles will encourage them to strive 
toward the healthy, outdoor beauty of our modern ideal figure 


by TON! ROBIN 


EVER SINCE the first woman ‘swore off mas- 
todon meat to go on a diet, the ladies have 
been trying to alter their shapes to fit the 
times. Painful and torturing as that process 
has sometimes been, the remarkable fact is 
that they have generally succeeded. Each age 
has had its ideal figure, from Aphrodite to 
Anna Held, which a million contemporary 
too-fat, too-thin, too-tall or too-short women 
have managed to approximate, with the aid 
of diet, whalebone, padding and iron will. 
The 1900 ideal woman was short (about 


mie 


5’2”’), sway-backed, pinch-waisted, narrow- 


shouldered and pigeon-chested. Under her 


- GANTNER SUITS 
STATISTICAL PERFECTION for modern forms 
like these are as follows: 5'8’’, 36’’ bust, 36’’ hips, 
26” waist (or smaller for bare midriffs) with well- 
developed shoulders and long lean legs. Figures that 
do not meet the above requirements can still wear 
these elasticized seamless colorful suits with ease. 


CABANA BEACHWEAR 


IT HAS TAKEN from 1900 until today for a 


girl’s figure to be worth exposing on the beach. 
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powerful corsets, she was also fat and rather 
flabby. By 1907 she had begun to slim down 
her hips and stand straighter. Ten years later 
the corset was done and waists could expand 
from the old torturing 20-inch ideal. Shortly 
after this the ladies became simultaneously 
sports- and diet-conscious, wore fewer clothes, 
got out in the sun and exercised. Once the hip- 
less, bustless, masculine-looking 20’s were past, 
women began to work toward the modern ideal. 

Today’s Aphrodite is the Woman-on-the- 
Beach. She is tall (5'8’), broad-shouldered, 
tanned, long-legged, lean and muscular. She 
has all the proper curves but they are firm and 
under control. The 1949 bathing-suit styles 
off this ideal at 
will make a million average women diet, ex- 
ercise and otherwise strain a little harder to 
make themselves into something close to this 


show its best; they also 


newest fine figure of a woman. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 
ERNEST KLEINBERG AND JOHN EWGSTEAD 
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COMMODORE KEN KENDALL of the Balboa Bay Yacht Club of Califor- 


nia turtts the wheel of his boat over to a young lady wearing a one-piece ripple- 


CALTEX 


- a 
ROSE 
DIVING demands a sturdy suit which is streamlined and allows freedom 
for the fanciest nip-ups. This yellow satin lastex does all that and more 
its bra and shirred-front fagoted panels are mighty flattering, as well. plaid suit of novelty lastex woven like seersucker. It has adjustable straps. 


DO YOUR BASKING in style in suits which give you exposure and good lines. Left: a two-piece polka-dot-print lastex of flamingo and 
white; center: a one-piece nylon with halter neckline and a two-piece-effect back; right: a pink two-piece, two-way-stretch with boned bra. 
LEFT AND CENTER, CATALINA, RIGHT, JANTZEN 











LEFT, CALTEX; RIGHT, CATALINA, 


WATER SKIING is an exciting sport, but not for novices. The girls 
looking on are well attired for the sport themselves. Left: elasticized 
sharkskin with a cut-out midriff; right: a knit lastex of green and white 


with a green leaf motif on the front white panel. Both are one-piece suits. 


COLE OF CALIFORNIA 


ESTHER WILLIAMS, the movie star and champion swimmer who has brought glamour and popularity to the sport, wears a one-piece ma- 
telassé \astex suit which she helped design. Its ballet-style bodice, front skirt and high, secure back straps make it ideal for any type of figure. 


ABOVE, JANTZEN; RIGHT, MABS OF HOLLYWOOD 
NYLON IS THE BIG NEWS in swimwear fabrics. It is light in weight 
(the one-piece tangerine suit above weighs less than 6 ounces) and it dries 
quickly. The one-piece suit in the foreground, of pastel elasticized tapes 
fagoted together, is processed to dry in 20 minutes and hold its shape. 
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MARGARET NEWMAN, JOYCE SANDALS. LEFT, ROSE MARIE REID; RIGHT, MARGARET NEWMAN, STYLEMASTER SANDALS, CALIFORNIA ACCESSORIES JEWELRY 
SHEATHLIKE MAILLOTS are only for the better-than-average figure. FIGURE EMPHASIS is the trend in suits. For shapes that need help, 
If you have such a body, this nontarnishable silver metallic suit will mold the strapless nylon seersucker (background) has a built-in adjustable bra. 
you in a most flattering way. It is strapless with a sweater cuff trim. It’s up to you to fill the paneled and openwork strapless latex suit. 


{— 
DESIGNED for feminine figures and masculine eyes are these form-fitting satin lastex suits. Left: a rose-colored 
sheath style in a ribbon pattern; right: a blue-and-gray coin-dot maillot with a shirred front and removable halter. 


LEFT, MARGARET NEWMAN; RIGHT, SHEPHERD KNIT-WEAR, AMERICAN OPTICAL GLASSES, GLORIA BRISTOL SUN OIL, 





LEFT, ROSE MARIE REID, RIGHT, SHEPHERD KNIT-WEAR, STYLEMASTER SHOES, CALIFORNIA ACCESSORIES JEWELRY LEFT, FRANCES SIDER; RIGHT, SHEPHERD KNIT-WEAR 
ELEGANCE for around-the-pool life is the keynote of these suits. Left: a SHIRRING is much in evidence in this year’s crop of bathing suits. The 
cerise metallic strapless lamé with a matching coat which can double as an nearer suit is a one-piece crinkled nylon with a shirred back, while the 
evening wrap. Right: a strapless white lastex with metallic-thread stripe. — gay strapless plaid suit is shirred all over except for the bosom inset, 
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BEACH GAMES and other active sports have aided the beauty of not only the ideal but the average modern ‘American 
girl’s figure. They have helped broaden shoulders. slim waists and hips so that it is possible for designers to create 
L a | I I £ 


and sell such figure-clinging suits as this one-piece metallic-striped wool which shows shapes like this to advantage. 
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If you want a fine car that is one in a million, not like a million others...then you may drive 
the great new 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan anywhere, in any company, safe in the assurance you 


are driving the most distinctive fine car on the road. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


anikes HMmertcas Nos Distinctive Cars 
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LEFT, BESTLYNE; RIGHT, FRANCES SIDER, DE DE JOHNSON BEACHCOAT 
BEACHWEAR can serve two functions: it can help you win the swim- 
ming meet, or make you look just plain pretty. These two striped-cotton 
suits are more in the sitting-and-looking-pretty class. They both have the 
ballerina silhouette with boned, fitted midriffs and bras and full skirts. 


“TNS 
COBBLER SANDALS, GRAPF STOLE 
dressmaker-style suits like these will grace 
beaches on both coasts this summer. Left: a pink taffetron, with tiny white 


embroidery and double bodice effect; center: a white prospector cloth with 


navy-braid trim and back bustle; standing: a white pique with eyelet trim. 
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HNURER, RIG = ROSE MARIE REID; BACK, FRANCES SIDER, KERRS BF , 

BEACH PICNICS are always gay and call for suits like these bright pl ids 
and stripes. Foreground: a three-piece harlequin-plaid piqué ensemble of 
beach smock, boxer shorts and bra; seated: a two-piece Mexican plaid: 


right: a shirred strapless plaid; background: a two-piece Maypole stripe. 


LEFT, GANTNER; CENTER, Si 


* JANIS PAIGE 
Starring in 
“THE YOUNGER BROTHERS” 
A Warner Bros. Production 


A $20.00 T 

CLAIRE McCARDELL SUITS, SEAeN PEAKS 
SPEAR FISHING is a big sport around California beaches. “<p women j B $27.50 t Plus Fed. Tax *Trade Mark 
who have taken it up, a good choice in suits is something streamlined and $15.00 ¢ 


| 
“thease 
form fitting such as these wool knit maillots. Left: navy-and-white check mn Trunk Sne Fall River, | Waus._ 
ith a plungi -ckline; right: +] taupe-and-white puckered desig ’ 9 
with a plunging neckline; right: a novel taupe-and-white puckered design. | sspears bites 
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Sun Sculptured in Bronze 


Full sun exposure without the 
slightest qualm. Rose Marie Reid's 
built-in Flexure Bra moulds you 
trim of waist, keeps you super- 
smooth, super-sleek ... Stays put for 
uninhibited skin bronzing, sea-surf- 
ing. Daringly designed in a wide 
variety of wonderful fabrics...a 
whole spectrum of colors. 


(Optional strap, for nervous high-divers.) 


re f , 4 , vA 
ACIE Vlavee KC 
CALIFORNIA ORIGINALS 


*the perfect fit—that lasts and lasts 


SCYLPTVRED TO FIT YOU... 











THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


(Continued from Page 49) 


erected twenty-seven miles apart, and 
turned into a mammoth storage tank, 
pumped full from the Columbia’s copi- 
ous supply. Its contents will be fed out 
across the gaunt mesas of the Big Bend 
country, irrigating more than a million 
acres of wasteland. Eventually this 
acreage will grow a wealth of grain and 
produce. It will feed, according to es- 
timates by agricultural experts of the 
Department of the Interior, 307,000 
dairy cattle, 190,000 sheep, 40,000 beef 
cattle, 70,000 horses, 350,000 feeder 
lambs, 180,000 hogs, 200,000 turkeys 
and 2,000,000 chickens. When in full 
swing, the Columbia Basin Project will 
wrest 17,000 fertile farms from the desert 
and provide 80,000 farming folk with a 
productive livelihood. At least 170,000 
others, according to the U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation, will be needed in near-by 
towns to run shops and newspapers, 
give legal counsel or medical care or 
haircuts, and furnish the myriad serv- 
ices required by the burgeoning new 
civilization. 


Allthisis progress, certainly, but prog- 
ress begets problems, and the Colum- 
bia has not been spared. Old-timers in 
Oregon still mourn the recent day when 
no factory windows looked out across 
the river, and a man might slake his 
thirst at the water's edge without fear 
of typhoid or dysentery. Factories, 
they claim, mean not only pay rolls but 
also slums and racial prejudices and 
potential relief rosters. 

Whether this yearning for yesterday 
can hold back tomorrow is dubious, 
yet backward-looking sentiment is 
strong along the river. President Roose- 
velt voiced the feeling as early as 1937, 
when he dedicated Bonneville Dam to 
the industrial future of the Columbia 
Basin, but at the same time warned 
against “another Pittsburgh, a vast 
city of swirling machinery.” 

Once, all the people on both banks 
were dirt farmers, lumberjacks, salmon 
fishermen — inhabitants of the frontier. 
The war brought shipyards and plu- 
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tonium to the Columbia, and a rush of 
oddly assorted workers. Many came 
from industrial centers on the West 
Coast; others were Negroes from Har- 
lem, carpenters from Georgia, furnace 
men from Akron, mechanics from De- 
troit, girl clerks from Philadelphia. 
They brought with them many of the 
social problems which plague other sec- 
tions of the country. At Pasco, for ex- 
ample, near the Hanford works, there 
are 2000 Negro families today, com- 
pared to the handful that lived there be- 
fore the war. Of the white families 
brought in to build the plant, nearly 
half are from the South. The result is 
that ugly racial tensions, once unknown 
in this arid wilderness, are now firmly 
transplanted. 

In Oregon, a bigoted migrant may 
well believe that Indians are "a lesser 
breed without the Law.” The state has 
not yet passed a civil-rights statute out- 
lawing discrimination in public places, 
as Washington has done, although the 
Oregon legislature recently enacted a 
fair employment practices law. Signs 
proclaiming We Do Not Cater to Na- 
tive Trade have begun occasionally to 
appear. Outside a hamburger stand on 
Oregon's scenic Columbia River High- 
way, you may meet a salmon fisherman 
in dark braids. He will tell you that his 
grandmother, at whose knee he was 
brought up, saw the great captains in 
buckskin come down the river in 1805, 
bringing the flag of freedom. You blush, 
for he is forbidden to enter and sit at the 
counter with white men. 

But the Indians of the Columbia 
have even more at stake than their 
idyllic past. Tommy Thompson, eight y- 
five-year-old patriarch of the Celilo 
tribe, is one of those convinced that 
dams and factories have diminished the 
quantity of fish on which his people 
live. He shakes his head in distress. Did 
not the white soldiers make a treaty 
long ago, promising that Indians could 
spear and net salmon at the falls as 
long as “ the grass grew on the hills and 
the sun set in the sky"? But what if 
there are no fish? What happens then 
to the promise made by a forgotten 
regiment ? 

Flora Thompson, the chief's gray- 
headed squaw, sets her jaw and tight- 
ens her lips. “Many years ago there 
were more fish than we could use,” she 
says. ‘There are not many now. The 
poor things come up here with their 
noses bent this way and that way, and 
covered with oil and scratches. The 
dam at Bonneville hurts them. The 
factories cover them with filth.” 

The Columbia River salmon is one 
of the most amazing wild creatures on 
the American continent. No one knows 
exactly where it spends its four-year 
life span in the Pacific, but when spawn- 
ing time comes it returns to fresh water. 
A subtle instinct leads it to the one 


(Continued on Page 118) 
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A Haspel wardrobe is the ‘wilting-weather’’ cloth- 
ing men admire and desire most. Exclusive-with- 
Haspel fabrics provide the ultimate in lightness, 
drape and wearing qualities. These clothes keep 
you cool, healthy and well groomed. 


Leading stores everywhere are proud to help you 
select 

* Haspel Cotton Seersuckers and Cords, at $20.50 
* Haspel Sir Preme—the genuine blend of Celan- 
ese* and combed cotton in corded stripes and 
sharkskin effects at $25.50 


* Haspel Suit of Celanese * —'‘refrigerated’ fabric 
in white, and handsome solid shades at $28.50 
* The new Haspel Sir Ultra—in luxurious shadow 
weave tones at $32.50 


Also Haspel Imported Irish Linens, leisure jackets 
\ and white Tuxedo coats. *Reo an 
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(Continued fromm Page 116) 
among the Columbia’s myriad creeks 
and rivulets, sometimes a thousand 
miles from the sea, where it first drew 
water through its gills. The cycle is 
finished when the female lays her eggs 
and the male squirts milt to fertilize 
them; the parents die soon afterward. 
But if they fail to reach the headwaters, 
if their spawning grounds have been 
choked off, the biologic process ends in 
frustration. The salmon die in the up- 
stream struggle without reproducing. 

This hardly ever happened before 
civilization laid its grip on the Colum- 
bia. In 1883, the year the Northern 
Pacific thrust its rails across the Con- 
tinental Divide and down the river on 
a shelf of lava, white men had been 
fishing commercially on the Columbia 
for perhaps a dozen years. The salmon 
catch that year, although limited to the 
superior spring run, came to a whop- 
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ping 42,799,000 pounds. Today, more 
than half a century later, this figure 
remains the all-time high. Fishermen 
in 1948, going after the inferior autumn 
run as well as the remnants of the lush 
spring pilgrimage, pulled in 15,524,998 
pounds of salmon. The decline of the 
Columbia's traditional industry has 
been relentless. 


THE TALE A MAP TELLS 


The story is detailed on two maps in 
the Portland offices of Al Kemmerich, 
veteran biologist of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 

One map shows the tributaries avail- 
able for spawning along the Columbia 
in 1883. The second reveals where sal- 
mon can spawn today. The tale is 
grimly clear. Two thirds of the original 
stream beds in the Columbia Basin have 
been blocked by dams and irrigation 
flumes, or polluted with sewage, or 
clogged with the silt of flash floods. 

Al Kemmerich, a tall, intense scien- 
tist whose life’s work is the protection 
of fish, refuses to assign the blame 
primarily to dams. “Bonneville Dam 
was not completed until 1938, Grand 
Coulee not until 1942,” he points 
out. “Dams certainly don’t help the 
salmon, but overfishing with 2000-foot 
seines at the mouth of the river has 
contributed materially to the diminu- 
tion of the runs. So, too, has the shame- 
ful pollution of the Columbia as it passes 
Portland. The Columbia is still the 
most uncolonized of America’s princi- 
pal rivers, but even a fragmentary kind 
of civilization threatens its continu- 
ance as our number one fish stream.” 

One of the bigger fragments of civili- 
zation, Bonneville Dam, was built with 
the salmon problem in mind. Nearly a 
tenth of the $80,400,000 budget went 
into the construction of hydraulic locks 
and miniature waterfalls known as fish 
ludders to help the upstream migrants 
scale the barrier, and special by-passes 
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out of the churning turbines. As a check 
on these devices, Civil Service employ- 
ees were trained to actually count the 
teeming fish as they struggled up the 
ladders after their 140-mile journey 
from the coast. One of the counters, 
Mrs. Roxy A. Hill, once ticked off 3451 
Chinooks, 2004 steelhead trout and 
1200 “scrapfish”’ in a single hour. 
Mrs. Hill, who is the wife of the 
Bonneville paymaster, performs her 
job in a doghouselike structure sus- 
pended above the ladders, as do the 
ten other women who work with her. 
They are kept warm in the raw winds of 
the upland gorge by electric heaters, 
the coils of which are made to glow by 
a couple of the kilowatts produced in 
the powerhouse only an outtielder’s 
throw away. The figures currently 
turned in by Roxy Hill and her as- 
sociates indicate Bonneville Dam has 
not spelled the doom of migratory 
fish on the Columbia. In 1939, the first 
full year devoted to this unique census, 
the counters recorded 286,236 Chinooks, 
121,922 steelhead trout and 73,382 blue- 
backs. The 1948 tally, far from dwin- 
dling, reported 419,555 Chinooks, 139,- 
062 steelheads and 131,541 bluebacks. 


DETOURING NATURE 


What about Grand Coulee Dam, 
which rises to the height of a 40-story 
building? There seemed no way around 
the problem of this massive roadblock, 
impassable to salmon headed for some 
icy rivulet far upstream. The spawning 
beds above Grand Coulee were block- 
aded forever, and fish hatched and nur- 
tured there would never spawn else- 
where. A solution appeared only 
when the Fish and Wildlife 
Service completed a biological experi- 


recently, 


ment conducted on a heroic scale. 

\ decade ago Al Kemmerich and his 
staff began to trap all salmon headed 
for Grand Coulee. The fish were trans- 
ferred to enormous hatcheries and ar- 
tilicially relieved of eggs and milt. The 
resulting fingerlings were then released 
in tributaries which enter the Colum- 
bia below the dam. Patiently the scien- 
tists sweated out the years until the 
first generation of transplanted salmon 
were on the way home as mature fish. 
Would they head for Coulee, as their 
parents had done, and end their lives 
buffeting $195,000,000 worth of steel 


and concrete? The fish supplied the 


answer by swinging off obediently up 
the Methow, the Entiat, the Okanogan, 
the Wenatchee 


home in a white-watered tributary 


each toitsown adopted 


uniting with the Columbia below Grand 
Coulee. For once, man had master- 
minded the salmon’s breeding habits. 

Encouraged by this success, Al Kem- 
merich predicts that ultimately the en- 
tire Columbia River salmon population, 
of which the Coulee run was only a frac- 
tion, may have to be moved down- 
stream. Roughly a dozen other dams 
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have been proposed or authorized in 
the Columbia watershed, and all will 
act as major obstacles to homirg fish. 
A dam like McNary, whose eighty- 
eight-foot spillway will tower higher 
than its downstream neighbor at Bonne- 
ville, would crush tender fingerlings as 
they plunged over its crest toward the 
ocean. It seems clear that the migra- 
tions have to be diverted, but Kem- 
merich is not certain the scheme will 
always work. The characteristics of 
lowland streams, close to the salty 
ocean, are vastly different from the 
clear, cold headwaters beneath the 
glaciers of Canada. “How much can 
you monkey with Nature?” the biolo- 
gist asks. 

His question draws a happier answer 
from the young farmers near Pasco, 
Washington, where a year or so ago the 
first parcel of land was irrigated with 
Grand Coulee water. “This old river 
has meant a brand-new chance for me,” 
says Olden C. Gillum, a broad-shoul- 
dered Navy veteran and former Big 
Ten intercollegiate wrestling champion, 
as he surveys the eighty-five acres on 
which he will raise choice turkeys. His 
gratitude is echoed by Bill Lovercheck, 
an ex-paratrooper wounded in the in- 
vasion of Normandy, whose 124 acres 
of wheat are thriving as a trickle from 
the mighty Columbia gurgles through 
the canals. These men have felt the lure 
that first drew settlers westward, yet 
the soil on which they labor lies almost 
within sight of the chimneys and re- 
torts of the Hanford plant. 

Gillum and Lovercheck are only the 
vanguard of what promises to be a vast 
migration under the Columbia Basin 
Project. A rush reminiscent of the 





MESSAGE TO PARENTS 


If Polio Hits Your 
Area This Year 


Avoid crowds and new con- 
tacts. 

Avoid overfatigue. 

Avoid swimming in unclean 
water. 

Avoid chilling. 

Keep clean. 


Quick Action May 
Prevent Crippling 


Call your doctor at once if 
there are symptoms of head- 
ache, nausea, upset stomach, 
muscle soreness or stiffness, or 
unexplained fever, 

Consult your chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis for help. Your Chap- 
ter (see local telephone book or 
health department for address) 
is prepared to pay that part of 
the cost of care and treatment 
you cannot meet—including 
transportation, aftercare and 
such aids as wheelchairs, braces 
and other orthopedic equip- 
ment. This service is made pos- 
sible by the March of Dimes. 


Keep for reference. 
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Klondike already is on in near-by 
towns. Lots that once went begging for 
eighty-five dollars sold recently for as 
high as $4500. Fortunately for the 
colonizers, land to be irrigated has been 
pegged by Congress at the price it 
brought before the river waters multi- 
plied its worth. The Project, of course, 
offers no free handouts; there will be no 
homesteading in the old-fashioned sense. 
The ex-G. I.’s, who get preference under 
the law, and the other qualified settlers 
who come in must buy their land. 
(Officials urge each family to have at 
least $7000 available before applying, 
since normal expenses include a modest 
house and the first crucial preparation 
of the soil.) But at least Congress has 
guarded their pocketbooks against the 
ravages of speculation, which otherwise 
would balloon dangerously each year, 
as 50,000 more acres of barren land are 
transformed into flourishing fields. 

As this new civilization begins to 
spring out of the dead desert, even the 
men who first envisioned it are slightly 
dazed. They are Rufus Woods, an exu- 
berant newspaper editor of seventy- 
one; Gale Matthews, a surveyor; and 
Billy Clapp, a backwoods lawyer. The 
idea was given to Woods on a hot July 
afternoon in 1918, as he and the oth- 
ers were sitting together over a soda 
pop. Through his Daily World, of We- 
natchee, Washington, he issued the first 
proposal to build a stupendous dam 
across the Columbia at the Grand 
Coulee. Warming up to the suggestion, 
all three men dug into slender bank 
accounts to enlist the talents of Jim 
O'Sullivan, a fiery Lrishman who car- 
ried the crusade direct to the Congress 
in Washington, D. C. 

That was three decades ago. Jim 
O'Sullivan died in February, just after 
Secretary Krug had dedicated O’Sul- 
livan Dam to hold back the waters 
coursing through the Columbia's old 
bed. Woods, Matthews and Clapp, old 
men now, survive to see the dream be- 
ginning to come true. They like to stand 
beside the great green curtain of Grand 
Coulee, where the Columbia thunders 
over a spillway twice as high as Niagara 
Falls. The noise rolls across the upland 
desert. The old men cannot talk. Their 
frail voices would be drowned by that 
toppling maelstrom. After a while they 
turn and silently walk away. 

Above the dam and the broad river, 
spray hangs in the air like a cloud. 
Through the misty plumes, sheep often 
plod across the high concrete arches on 
the long dusty trek to distant mountain 
pastures. A herder in greasy denim 
pants, his shirt open at the throat, looks 
up at the transmission towers that 
stretch like a metallic centipede off to- 
ward Hanford. In him the simpler ways 
of the frontier abide along the Colum- 
bia, whether its waters split the atom or 
dwarf Niagara. Here progress and the 
primitive dwell side by side. THE END 
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PORTLAND 


(Continued from Page 54) 


America enjoys so large a share of its 
community's retail trade. Smaller mer- 
chants rail against Meier & Frank, 
claiming it monopolizes local business, 
yet their own wives and daughters fre- 
quently run up substantial charge ac- 
counts at “Portland’s own store.” 

Perhaps because Portlanders are 
cautious, many of the city’s profitable 
enterprises are owned by absentees. 
Meier & Frank, the property of resident 
second-generation Jewish families, is 
an exception. In fact, the late Julius L. 
Meier, president of Meier & Frank, was 
governor of Oregon from 1931 until 
1935. But outside investors, eying the 
power resources of the Columbia River 
and the amazing fertility of the soil, 
have manifested more confidence in the 
city than have most of its inhabitants. 
Absentees own Portland's streetcar and 
bus system, most of the banks and de- 
partment stores, innumerable downtown 
buildings, many of the hotels, the 
local Pacific Coast League baseball club, 
and the pari-mutuel establishments 
for dog racing and horse racing. 

Portland's circumspect ways affect 
even its institutions of higher learning. 
Portland is the only large city along 
our Western seaboard without a state- 
supported university in its suburbs. 
Vanport College, which has been oper- 
ating in the deserted Kaiser shipyards 
since its buildings were swept away in 
last year’s floods, is sustained by pub- 
lic funds but gives only a two-year 
curriculum. 


INTELLECTUAL SHOWPLACE 


Several outstanding private schools 
take up the slack. The most distin- 
guished, perhaps, is Reed College, 
which scorns fraternities, football and 
yell leaders, preferring to attract young 
men and women who are willing to burn 
Columbia River kilowatts past mid- 
night over their textbooks and term 
papers. Simeon G. Reed, who operated 
the stern-wheelers Belle and Seforita 
on the Columbia, left a will directing 
his widow “to found an education or 
cultural institution for the people of 
Oregon.” He would not be disappointed 
in the way she complied. Today the 
percentage of students who go on to 
graduate work from Reed matches 
that of any other college in the land. 
Among its students last year were 
granddaughters of two of the most 
spectacular American political leaders 
of the 20th Century, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and “Fighting Bob” La Fol- 
lette. One of these misses, Anna Eleanor 
Boettiger—the “‘Sistie” Dall of the 
White House—married Van H. Sea- 
graves, a fellow student and the son of 
a veterinary surgeon, and settled down 
with him in Oregon City, only thirteen 
miles from Portland. 
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Portland is proud of Reed and its 
experiment-minded faculty, but also 
slightly afraid of its liberalism. When 
Dr. Peter H. Odegard, the mountain- 
climbing young president responsible 
for many of Reed's attainments, sought 
$1,300,000 in endowments, the com- 
munity responded with less than $400,- 
000. Last summer Odegard regretfully 
left Reed to become chairman of polit- 
ical science at the University of Califor- 
nia. A few years ago a Reed profes- 
sor, George Bernard Noble,ran for state 
senator from the Portland district. The 
city was properly impressed by his 
D.S.C. and two Purple Hearts from 
World War I, but on election day 
turned him down for a conservative Re- 
publican. Portland generally would 
rather be safe than sorry. At present 
Reed has a president pro tem, Ernest 
B. MacNaughton, 68-year-old Scotch 
banker, who has shocked his fellow 
members of the cloistered Arlington 
Club by coming out for a Columbia 
Valley Authority. 

Only one activity ever has perma- 
nently modified the city’s congenital 
humdrum pace, and that is transporta- 
tion, a raw-whipped, hustling industry, 
tense with glamour and drama, and ir- 
revocably tied up with the Columbia. 

“Gravity built this town,” said 
bearded Jim Hill, founder of the Great 
Northern, when he visited Portland's 
Lewis and Clark Exposition in 1905. 
Hill knew that the Union Pacific had to 
ascend to 7018 feet in the Sierras on its 
route to San Francisco. His own Great 
Northern, to reach Seattle, needed the 
longest tunnel in the United States to 
cross the Cascade Range at 2818 feet. 
But the Columbia's watery talons had 
clawed away lava rock and breached 
the mountains. Tracks could be laid 
along the Columbia Gorge without 
switchbacks, costly tunnels or “ helper 
districts." Now long trains roll into 
Portland through this channel, their 
windows spattered with a chilly spray 
from the Columbia's waterfalls. 

A hundred miles downstream, one 
train a day—two baggage cars and a 
solitary coach—clatters into Astoria 
over the rusty rails of the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle. The Astoria region 
has attracted 25,000 inhabitants, com- 
pared to Portland's half million. Freight- 
ers bound for Portland still put in at 
the older port, around which has grown 
a healthy, hustling group of flour mills, 
sawmills, canneries, grain elevators and 
water-front docks. Tourists find As- 
toria an ideal starting point for the 
scenic beaches of the Oregon coast, and 
fishermen flock to its annual salmon 
derby. But the big boats still plow 
farther upstream, as they did long 
ago when only Portland had the farm 
produce to ship. The journey through 
fresh water makes their barnacles come 
loose, and it brings them to the Co- 
lumbia’s great metropolis. THE END 
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RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


HERTZ 


and Drive it yourself 


There is a new Chevrolet or other fine car always 
available— wherever you are—at home or away. 
Truly a great convenience at home but think what 
this means on a vacation! If your vacationland is 
nearby—rent a Hertz car and drive there. Or 
you can go by plane or train and when you get 
there step into a car as private as your own. You 
can go more places—see far more—have much 
more fun on that long planned holiday. Make 
your reservation before you leave home at your 
local Hertz station, plane or train ticket counters 
or travel agencies. 

Hertz is the only nation-wide system operating 
in nearly 400 cities throughout the United States, 
Hawaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico and Canada, including 
most principal resort areas. For details call your 
iocal Hertz station listed under ‘“H" —"Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self’’ in your telephone directory. For full in- 
formation and a free directory of all Hertz 
stations write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., 
Dept. 369, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Check these advantages youll en poy 


| 
\ CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy Hertz 


Driv-Ur-Self service —reliable, uniform, courteous— at home or 
in any of nearly 400 cities throughout the United States, 
Howaii, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canada. Hertz is the only nation- 
wide and international system—largest in the world—over 


25 years’ experience. 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or 


other fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as 
private os your own. Fleets have been increased over 50 


per cent. 


EASY AS A.B.C.... (A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show 
your driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the 


cor and go! 


RESERVATIONS . . . You can reserve a car for use at home, 
or if traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz 
station or railroad or air line ticket counters and at travel 
agencies. It will be ready for you on arrival. 


| 
V HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible 


Hertz patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National 
Courtesy Card. Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is 
honored by all Hertz stations everywhere. 
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\/ ReAsonasie RATES... Rates are reasonable, and several 


can drive for as little as one. And you can rent a new cor 
from Hertz for an hour, day or a week, or for as long as you 
like. (See example below.) 


A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE . . . In Atlantic City, N. J.,1745 
Pacific Ave., a car taken out at 8:00 A.M.—driven 35 miles, 
returned before 8:00 A.M. the following day—costs $8.80, 
including gas, oil and insurance, regardless of how many ride. 
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NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being 
granted to responsible local interests to operate as part of the 
Hertz system. For complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 369, 218 S. Wabosh Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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there is too much meat in the coolers, it 
is priced too high and women will not 
buy it. If there is too little meat, and 
women seem willing to pay to get it, 
then more steers must be bought, 
packed and shipped to the branches. 

From these reports, the chief buyers 
of the big packing companies make up 
lists of what they would like to buy 
during the day from the feeders, whose 
shipments of livestock have been mov- 
ing into the pens all during the night. 
They decide what they can pay for this 
grade and the other—what price is jus- 
tified by the consumer demand. 

Back on his farm, the feeder watches 
the trend of market prices. It is a simple 
matter for him, because he gets a mini- 
mum of four reports a day by radio. 
Eventually he decides to ship to the 
stockyards, and from that moment he is 
committed to accept whatever price his 
cattle will bring at auction. He cannot 
bring the animals back to the farm, be- 
cause transportation would consume his 
hope of profit. He cannot keep them in 
the stockyard even overnight, for rent- 
als and diminishing weight in the steers 
would be disastrous to him. 

The daily auction of cattle at the big 
union yards of Chicago and Kansas 
City and Omaha, Fort Worth and St. 
Paul and East St. Louis and a score of 
other public markets is a complex af- 
fair that looks simple because it hap- 
pens so swiftly. It is an odd sort of auc- 
tion. A union stockyard, as the name 
suggests, is a place where all packers 
have plants, and to which the market- 
ers of live cattle are invited to send their 
stock. 
each holding thirty or forty head of 
cattle 
that it is easy to look into them. Just 


There are thousands of pens, 
They are built in streets, so 


after dawn, the buyers from all the 
packing companies at the yard set out 
on horseback to look at the day’s sup- 
ply, and to make their purchases. 

Let us say that the buyer for Swift 
& Co. reaches a penful of young steers 
the kind that the 
market is demanding back East. From 


that catches his eye 
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his saddle he judges the quality of the 
steers, asks the owner or his commission 
agent to move them about, perhaps 
even gets down to peer at them from 
ground level. Then he offers a price. 
The owner may decide to accept the 
price at once, but it is more likely that 
he will wait to hear the offers of the 
other buyers. The Swift man rides 
away, and in due time men on horseback 
from Armour and Cudahy, Morris and 
Libby and all the rest will come up to 
make their bids. No two buyers will 
ever talk to the owner of the cattle at 
the same time. 

The buyer—the man on horseback— 
must be an expert judge of cattle for 
cattle fall into a maze of grades and 
classes. He does not have to bother 
much about the class of the cattle in 
any given pen brought for sale, for 
sellers know better than to offer a lot 
of mixed class. These classes (as dis- 


tinguished from grades) are six: 


Vea: A calf generally less than eight 
weeks old. 

Steers: Young males, castrated as 
soon after birth as the ranch hands can 
find them on the range. 

Heirers: Young females which have 
never borne a calf. 

Cows: Mature females which have 
borne calves. 

Butts: Mature males that have not 
been unsexed. 

Stacs: Males, unsexed after reach- 
ing maturity. 


Now, grades. There are seven grades 
established by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, for steers and _ heifers. 
There are seven grades for all other 
types of cattle—none of which can be 
put in the two top classifications. 

I have made considerable use of the 
word “steers.” This is merely a con- 
vention among cattlemen. There is no 
real difference between the quality of 
meat from a young steer and that from 
a heifer. Indeed, if there is a difference, 
most beef men believe that a heifer is 
slightly to be preferred. 

Most of the cows offered at the stock- 
yards are aged breeder cattle or worn- 
out dairy cattle. They are rarely suit- 
able for any sort of butcher meat. 
Neither are bulls and stags—though 
their meat is in demand for making 
sausages of the salami type, since it is 
peculiarly cohesive and binds well with 
other ingredients. 

The highest possible grade of beef, 
by Government standard, is called 
Prime.” It comes from a steer or 
heifer that is perfect in conformation, 
in quality, and in finish. Just about 
one-tenth of one per cent of the beef 
produced in America is good enough to 
be designated as “ Prime.” It is almost 
never sold in butcher stores. Restau- 
rants and hotels are willing to pay a 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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A grand car for chil- 
dren—only two doors 
and an all-steel body 
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ty. Big windows keep 
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(Continued from Page 124) 
considerable premium for it, and buy 
virtually all of it. 

But in the larger cities, housewives 
with a comfortable budget may buy 
from the better butchers a grade of 
beef which is really just about as good. 
This is the grade certified by the 
Government as “Choice.” Nearly all 
packers put brand markings on their 
beef, so that the customer will know 
exactly what he is buying. And most 
have their own trade designations for 
the top quality. “‘U. S. Choice,” for 
example, is called “Premium” by 
Swift & Co., and “ Pride” by Armour. 
Other packers have similar, easily 
recognized brands. 

The third Government grade is 
“Good.” The next, is “Commercial.” 
After that come “Utility” beef and 
“Cutter” beef and “Canner” beef. 
The last three grades are never sold as 
butcher meat at retail, but are used 
in canned products, soups, sausages 
and the like. 


UNCLE SAM’S SHARP EYE 


All these beeves are thoroughly fit 
for human consumption—even the old 
cows that look like hatracks— because 
they are Government inspected before 
and after slaughter, by a service that 
every citizen should respect and be 
grateful for. The men who do this job, 
at every stockyard and packing plant 
engaged in interstate commerce, are 


really experts. 


“Sir, it is an unconscionable time 
since you spoke of porlerhouse steaks.” 
" Patience, I beg.” 


What is the difference between the 
top grade, “U.S. Prime,” and the low- 
est grade, “U.S. Canner?” 

The nutritional value is virtually 
identical. The difference is in flavor, 
tenderness, appetizing appearance and 
texture. It is difficult to get nutrition 
out of meat that has little taste and is 
too tough to chew—but it is there. 

I have spoken of finish—a finished 
steer. You can tell yourself, when next 
you go to the butcher, whether he has 
excellently finished meat for sale. Look 
at the rim of fat. It should be very 
white and brittle. Look at the bone. It 
should be red and porous. Look at the 
meat itself. The color should be neither 
a staring bright pink nor very dark, 
veering toward blue. Above all, the 
meat should be marbled. That is the 
true sign of finish: the little streaks or 
lines of fat interlacing the tissue like 
veins of color in a slab of marble. It is 
the sixty or ninety days of finishing off 
at the feeder lots which marbles beef. 
The fat makes the meat tender and 
succulent and easy to prepare. 

There is considerable waste when 
even the choicest steer is dressed out 
for the market. Indeed, for every 100 
pounds of live weight, there are less 
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this summer paradise, 
the 1000 Islands, or 
motoring into Canada, 
you will marvel at na- 
ture’s splendor as you 
travel the scenic 7 miles 
of bridge road- 


ign way. 
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HIGHER THAN NIAGARA .~ 
OLD AS THE DAWN... |} 
ILLUMINATION AND 
MUSICAL PAGEANT NIGHTLY .- 
ONE OF THE SEVEN NATURAL 
WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


Powering 215 feet, the breathtaking 
arch of beautiful Natural Bridge was 
sculptured through time unknown by a 
turbulent, crystal-clear mountain stream 
Once owned by Thomas Jefferson, Natural 
Bridge was surveyed by George Washington 
whose initials are carved in the great arch 
Don't fail to see this miracle in stone . in 
the historic, far-famed Shenandoah Valley. 


Enjoy a Woliday 
at NATURAL BRIDGE HOTEL 


Attractive, comfortable, conven- 
iently-appointed hotel rooms and 
cottages. Popular sports and social 
activities. Make Natural Bridge 
your year round touring headquar- 
ters while you're in Virginia! 

REASONABLE RATES 


~ — 
Ss Write for illustrated folder-Dept.H 
C'S NATURAL BRIDGE 
+ ¥) OF VIRGINIA, Ine. 
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WATURAL BRIDGE, VIRGINIA 
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TRAVEL 
Made Easy 


.. WITH.. 
LEAHY'S 
1949 HOTEL GUIDE 
and 


TRAVEL ATLAS 


Business Bound? Vacat 





on trio? Know where to sta 





e best way — before you leave! Leahys 
complete Hotel Guide and Travel Atlas lists 
21.000 Hotels and Motor the United States 
Canada and Mexico, gives number of rooms and 
rates. Includes larae railway maps of each state 
showing routes and mileage between towns. Has 
2-color, double-page Rand McNally highway maps 
f ea h state Ca tel.) and Mex G ves ates? 
airline and busline routes cluding names of oper 
ating lines. Convenient page size—!1%x!5% inches 
must" for every office. A valuable addition + 
the home library! 
74th Edition — 248 Pages 
Use coupon below to order $5.00 Prepaid 





American Hotel Register Company, Publishers 
Leahy Bidg., Chicago 10, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 

Rush a copy of the 1949 edition of Leahy's Hotel 
Guide and Travel Atlas. Check enclosed for $5.00 
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Address 
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than sixty pounds of meat suitable for 
the retail trade. 

Of this sixty pounds, only about 
twenty-five are the choice cuts of steaks 
and rib roasts and rumps. The rest is 
chuck, plate, brisket and shank. This 
relatively small proportion of preferred 
cuts accounts, of course, for their high 
price. 

The packers emphasize with justice 
that their profit on the beef which 
moves through their plants is infinitesi- 
mal. The average gain to the packer, 
indeed, is something less than one-fifth 
of a cent per pound—so that even if he 
took no profit at all the retail price 
would not be changed. On the other 
hand, it could be argued that the 
packers could sell their butcher meat 
at an actual loss and still run a profit- 
able business. That is because of the 
immense value of the by-products. 

Dressed meat is, of course, a highly 
to 
general belief, the packers cannot hoard 


perishable commodity. Contrary 


it to create artificial shortages and in- 
flate prices. They have not the cooler 
space to preserve fresh beef in quantity. 
And quick freezing, or hard freezing of 
any kind, has not proved satisfactory 
economically. As a consequence, 95 per 
cent of the fresh beef produced in this 
country is consumed by the public 
within two weeks of slaughter. 

This two weeks of hanging, or aging 
in the coolers of the local branch dis- 
tributors or the retail butcher himself, 
is enough time to make the beef reason- 
ably tender and flavorsome. But it is 
the minimum. Hanging permits the 
enzymes in the meat to break down the 
solid walls of the cellular structure, re- 
lease flavors that otherwise would re- 
main latent, and make the meat tender. 


THE ART OF HANGING 


To be perfect, beef should hang from 
eight to twelve weeks. But only a mi- 
nute fraction of American beef receives 
this prolonged aging, only the very 
finest of loins and ribs. That is because 
hanging is expensive, and it is also dif- 
ficult to manage. Temperatures in the 
big coolers must be carefully controlled, 
humidity must be kept at a fixed level. 
There must be a constant movement of 
air. The hanging meat should not 
touch anything at all. There is a con- 
siderable degree of shrinkage and 
since beef is bought and sold by the 
pound, the man who does the hang- 
ing sells fewer pounds than he paid 
for in the first place. The price per 
pound to the consumer must be raised 
accordingly. 

It is impractical to attempt the 
“hanging” or aging of beef in the home 
refrigerator. Temperature control is 
too doubtful. Air movement is almost 
impossible to manage. And in the na- 
ture of things the joint or roast would 
be touching against something else. If 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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N | EET SCOTLAND’S FAVOURITE SON... Smooth, suave. mellow... and the choice of 


connoisseurs the world over. Yes, that’s Johnnie Walker —Scotch from Scotland, and Scotch at its 


best alu ays, JOHNNIE WALKER Born 1820, still going strong. Blended Scotch Whisky, Red 
Label, Black Label, both 86.8 proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York, N.Y., Sole Importer. 
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(Continued from Page 127) 
properly wrapped in porous paper, a 
roast or steak may improve with two 
days in the icebox before cooking. Be- 
yond that time there is danger of spoil- 
age, of mold, or even the growth of 
microorganisms that could cause ill- 
ness. (Meat placed in the freezer com- 
partment and frozen solid will keep 
almost indefinitely, but its flavor is 


impaired rather than improved.) 


“Sir, I hesitate to imply that you be- 
come proliz. But when shall we proceed 
to important matters?” 

" You refer to ——" 

“ The kitchen, sir! Gad, sir, let us get 
lo the kitchen!” 


The fine cuts of choice beef bear im- 
memorial names. Of these, perhaps the 
most universally known is the sirloin. 
It is, of course, a magnificent steak, a 
magnificent roast. There is a witty 
legend that the name was given it by 
James I of England—that on the oc- 
casion of a particularly splendid dinner 
he rose heavily from his chair, drew his 
court sword, touched the joint with it 
and cried, ‘You are the noblest of us 
all. I dub thee Sir Loin.” Alas, it did 
not happen. The word is the usual 
Anglicization of the French term for 
the cut—surlonge—or top of the loin. 

The tenderloin steak is, in the opin- 
ion of most males, a feminine dish. 
Taken from the boneless roll of tissue 
which lies alongside the backbone of 
the animal, it is extremely tender but 
somewhat lacking in flavor. Like most 
feminine affairs, it is expensive, and the 
French name for it, filet mignon, prob- 
ably suits it best. 


THE CHOICEST CUT OF ALL 


To most connoisseurs, the porter- 
house really is the choicest of all steaks. 
It is not particularly large (though it 
should be cut at least an inch and a 
half thick); it includes a nugget of the 
tenderloin —for dessert, as it were—and 
it embodies all the flavors of the sirloin 
plus a texture of its own. The name, 
and the cut for that matter, originated 
in New York just after the American 
Revolution. The alehouses specialized 
in sirloin steaks. The houses serving 
porter—or porterhouses—were not to 
be outdone, and devised a special cut of 
steak for themselves. 

The T-bone steak is, among one 
group of critics, considered the best of 
all. It is, actually, a small porterhouse— 
differing therefrom in that it carries 
only a fragment of the tenderloin. 

The three great beef cities—New 
York, Chicago, and Kansas City —dif- 
fer in their methods of cutting a side of 
beef Each of the cities has given its 
name to its own way of dressing out a 
loin. Thus there will be some small 
variation between the division of the 
less important cuts. Minute steaks, 
club steaks, Delmonico steaks—they are 





not identical in the three cities. They 
are, for the most part, individual steaks 
of high quality, more often found in 
restaurants than in homes. 

It is an odd thing that what would 
seem the simplest of all cookery—a 
broiled steak or a roast of beef —is least 
often accomplished ever. to a passable 
degree of perfection. For ten thousand 
housewives who can turn out the 
trickiest of cakes or the most impres- 
sive of casseroles, less than a dozen can 
really broil a steak or bring a proper 
juicy roast to the table. It is painfully 
significant that most male amateurs of 
cookery look more to their wine bottles 
and sauce jugs, to their secret touches 
with the seasoning, than they do to 
their broiler or their oven. (I do not 
speak here of the gentlemen who fancy 
the jobs they do with a piece of meat on 
an outdoor grill. Scarcely one ever man- 
ages to serve his guest a hot steak. You 
can't cook outdoors except on a very 
hot day with no wind, because the air 
is pulling the heat of the fire away faster 
than it can be put into a piece of meat.) 

Getting back indoors where we be- 
long, the difficulty in the broiling of a 
steak is readily understood. The broiler 
of the usual apartment-house gas stove 
is a wretchedly improper contrivance 
for dealing with a fine sirloinSftuch less 
that masterpiece, the porterhouse. 

There are, to be sure, enthusiasts 
who assure me that I am quite wrong 
about this. One of them, crowding me 
into the corner between the television 
apparatus and the Murphy bed, gave 
me his emphatic defense of the domes- 
tic gas stove: “ You seem to have the 
notion that the ordinary stove should 
be dealt with just like the professional 
chef's range, and the results judged ac- 
cordingly. That’s where you are wrong. 
In a home stove, forget about the high 
temperatures that are impossible, and 
cook your steak slowly and gently. 
Your steak is two inches thick. Right? 
Okay. Rack it up two inches below the 
bead of flame in your broiler, then ad- 
just the thermostat to the lowest mini- 
mum heat you can. Give your steak 
thirty-five minutes to the side, and it 
will come out brown, truly rare, juicy, 
and hot clear through.” 

Some day, I suppose, I will have to 
try that. But it sounds more like baked 
or roasted steak than broiled steak. 

A considerable number of city folk 
have become so discouraged with the 
problems of their gas broilers that they 
have reached back into their childhood 
memories and rediscovered that simple 
tool, the iron skillet. And with it they 
have rediscovered the principle of pan- 
broiling, on top of the stove. One thing 
can be said for this: It puts a fine piece 
of meat on the table. 

You cannot, it is true, cook a two- 
inch steak by pan-broiling. But a perfect 
one-inch steak is better food than a 
so-so two-inch steak. The process of 
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. It’s different, it’s exquisite! New G-E 

very thin personal portable, a slen- 

der 23/,” deep. Lovely gold-colored con- 

trol panel, stunning maroon plastic case. 

Only 71/2 Ibs. complete. 3-way: AC, DC, 

long-life batteries. Model 145 (right). 
G-E portables from $19.95* 


*Prices slightly higher West and South 
— subject to change without notice. 
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at Electronics Park 



















































































a Choose a G-E portable set, and you're 
set—for a fine vacation, no matter 
where you go! Take G-E Model 160 
(left)—take it anywhere—it's self-charg- 
ing! This amazing portable renews its 
battery power over and over! To re- 
charge, simply plug into AC current. 
Performance-engineered at Electronics 
Park. G-E Dynapower speaker, natural 
color tone. Maroon plastic cabinet. 
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cooking requires care rather than im- 
agination. The utensil is heavy cast 
iron (never, under any circumstances, 
a frying pan of thin steel or copper or 
aluminum). It should be heated until 
the black of its metal begins to turn 
gray. Some cooks like to broil the steak 
all in one piece. Others like to cut it 
into servings of half a pound or three 
quarters of a pound each. Some cooks 
like to smear the steak with mustard, 
and nearly all agree that salt and pep- 
per should be rubbed carefully into the 
raw meat, 

When the meat is prepared and the 
skillet gray with heat, the thing to do 
is to shut all doors and windows, wrap 
a Turkish towel around your head, take 
a deep breath of pure air, and throw a 
few ounces of suet into the pan. An 
unholy squall of blue smoke will come 
up, but that only proves that the pan 
is hot enough. Then the steak—all in 
one piece or cut into individual serv- 
ings—is laid in with tongs, or with a 
blunt fork and a spoon. 


STEAK SECRETS 


It will brown superbly, almost with 
the true charcoal crust, in a very few 
moments. If it sticks, toss in a few 
more bits of suet When the bottom 
side is really brown, turn the steak 
over, but do not do it with a fork. Use 
the tongs or a spatula. And do not keep 
digging into the steak with a knife to 
see how done it is. Once the searing is 
pierced, the juices flow out and are 
lost, and disaster is at hand. 

Of course it should be said that well- 
done steak—well-done beef of any 
kind—is a barbaric misuse of a fine 
food. It is to the credit of the taste of 
the American people that less than 10 
per cent of the steaks ordered in res- 
taurants are requested well done. Once 
overcooking is rejected, the degree of 
rareness is a matter of taste. But if the 
color of the steak within the casing of 
crust is touched with gray or brown, 
the steak should be thrown away. 

People who have fireplaces may, of 
course, try their hands at a charcoal 
broil under the chimney piece. It is not 
difficult, but it demands patience— 
patience to wait until the bagful of 
charcoal has really settled into red-hot 
heat. When that happy stage is set, 
the steak may be put on, with the as- 
surance of admiring cheers from the 
assembled guests. The meat may be 
laid upon a four-legged standing spider, 
adjusted so that it barely clears the 
coals—or it may be held in a long- 
handled clamp-style broiler. 

No porterhouse steak should ever be 
less than two inches thick when it is 
laid to the heat, whatever form of heat 
may be chosen. And no steak of any 
sort should be carved until it has been 
away from the fire for four or five min- 
utes. Put it on the back of the stove to 
keep warm, or in a warm but turned- 
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off oven. This brief period of waiting 
allows the juices, which have been 
struggling to escape as steam, to settle 
back into the fibers. Any steak that is 
two inches or more in thickness should 
be carved in slices. Lay it on a board 
or a warm platter, and cut downward 
to make the slices—making them a 
little more than a quarter-inch thick. 

All sorts of sauces, bottled ones and 
ones that the cook can make up out of 
butter and parsley and garlic and such 
matters, may be poured over a serving 
of steak. The best sauce of all for a 
steak is made by raising some salt but- 
ter in the juices that remain in the 
broiling pan or the skillet. 

There are two basic things to remem- 
ber in the matter of roast beef. First: If 
you can afford rib roast (though the sir- 
loin tip is almost as good) do not make 
your butcher remove the rib bones and 
roll the meat with a lacing of string. 
Leave the ribs in, and the flavor will be 
greatly enhanced. Second: Never cover 
a roasting pan. Roasting, by definition, 
is dry cooking. A covered pan or patent 
roaster will steam the meat, not roast 
it. For all roasting, use low tempera- 
tures, because high temperatures dry 
the meat too rapidly. 

Perhaps there is a third point on 
roasting: Do not sear the joint before 
putting it in the oven. Lay it fat side 
down. Basting is not necessary. (Of 
course this does not apply to pot roasts 
and the like, stew meats and such, 
which should be seared.) 

The value to the human body of 
high-protein diet—meat diet—has 
emerged with almost startling emphasis 
in the last few years. Doctors now speak 
confidently of protein therapy (which 
means meat feeding) where once the 
inclination was to cut red meat out of 
the diet at every diagnosis. Meat is 
being fed tothe fullest extent of the ap- 
petite, to people suffering from post- 
operative shock, to people who have 
lost protein through burns or kidney 
infections; and the whole conception of 
meat as a food in such ailments as high 
blood pressure and liver diseases has 
done a complete turnabout. As a mat- 
ter of fact, month-old babies are being 
fed meat nowadays in the most advanced 
hospitals—in concentrated forms, of 
course, such as the prepared baby 
meats and junior meats. ... 


" Sir, courtesy requires me to say that 
if you speak of calories, I shall have my 
man eject vou from the premises.” 

" Not calories, by any means. Protein. 
The medical profession has learned so 
much about the necessily for eating 
meat.” 

” ) ou fail to ercile me.” 

“Millions of our people would get a 
new lease on life if their diet of meat pro- 
lein were increased.” 

“Gad, sir! Gad, sir, I say! Let "em 
eat sleak!” THE END 
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» This summer the roads are suddenly smoother, the <@rves less sharp. 
There’s more to see this summer because Panoramic Visibility lets you 
see more. Driving this sum “@asier and more relaxing and you 
take along the luggage and equipment you used to leave behind. For 
this is the symmer | ind you're away in your new Chevrolet 
... the smartest, safest, roomiest and most comfortable Chevrolet that 
ever answered the call of the open road! 4 
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of cycling 


: ps RE’S more fun and less work 
in eycling—when you have the 
Goodyear Rib Type Lightwe ight 


underwheel. 


Built strong enough to take plenty 
of punishment, it’s light enough to 
make steering and pedaling notice- 
ably 


cover more miles with less fatigue. 


easier —a tire that lets you 


GOODYEAR 
RIB TYPE 


The Goodyear Rib Type Light- 
fits both English 
American lightweight bikes. 


and 
his 


compact, smooth-rolling favorite 


weight 


is made of the highest-quality 
rubber. Next time you need a new 
ask for the 
Type Lightweight — at your local 


tire, Goodyear Rib 


tire dealer’s. 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND | 
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Raleigh dealers from coast to coast give quick, efficient service. For the nearest 
dealer's address —for free illustrated catalogue — write to 


RALEIGH CYCLE DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. H, 669 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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ROMAN FAMILY 


(Continued from Page 70) 


looks Lived In. There are gaudy paint- 
Madonna and the Sacred 
Heart and Mother Cabrini, 


quence of Italian Currier & Ives litho- 


ings of the 


and a se- 


graphs that tell a story from the Virgin's 
Courtship to Grandmother's Death. The 
dominant note is perhaps overstuffed 
Victorianism, with flamboyant touches 
of Roman improvisation, such as you 
still see in Italian baroque ice-cream 
parlors in small American towns. But 
you won't soon forget the canary in iis 
cage, stared at by a battle-chewed cat, 
which in turn snuggles among the 
potted plants. 

If you visit the Grimaldis, you'll be 
received graciously by Mamma, head- 
ing her entire family in the role Italian 
cherish—that of the 


women most 


matriarch. 


ITALIAN HOSPITALITY 

You'll be tendered what little hospi- 
tality the ¢ 
cup of potent black coffee, a glass of 


irimaldis can afford—a tiny 
good wine, perhaps a plate of the lus- 
cious Roman pastry that shatters un- 
der your fork and is called millefoglie or 
cannoli. And the kind sparkling Italian 
conversation, studded with affection 
and poetic clichés, is interminable. Your 
health will be the subject of a good 
hour's solicitations. You'll be shown 
pictures of every body, including photos 
of living and dead relatives whom none 
of the 


Grimaldi especially 


family has ever seen. If Signora 


likes 


you, she will put on display her hope 


and trusts 


chest, containing her wedding gown 


and her stock of fine linens, now no 

longer used, since the family has fallen 

from its once medium prosperity. 
The kitchen has one 


lead-and-copper 


water faucet of 


alloy pipe, going back 


at least to the plumbing in the days of 


Rossini. What hot water Mamma needs 
that 
looks like an [ron Maiden open at the 


she boils on an ancestral stove 
seams. On this she prepares the Gri- 
maldi repasts, which in Mussolini's day 
were more abundant and varied than 
they are now. 
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GOOD EATING 


@ Thousands of places where you can 
drive up and know you'll have a delicious 
meal at the right price. Covers city, town, 
and highway eating places of the U. S 
and Canada—where they are, how to get 
there, and how much to pay, with “ 
mended - by-Duncan- Hines” information 
on restaurant specialties, service and 
cuisine 332 pages, illustrated, $1.75 


LODGING ic: 


NIGHT 
~ “No matter where you stay overnight, 
you are entitled to cleanliness.” This is 
the absolutely inviolable standard in 
Duncan Hines’ selection of good hotels 
inns, overnight guest houses, and modern 
auto courts throughout the U. S., Canada 
Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico. . . where 
are, the available accommodations, 
much to pay, whether meals are 
302 pages, illustrated, 


recom- 


they 
how 
served 
$1.75 


VACATION GUIDE 
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@ Now you can select with confidence 
the resort, hotel, inn, lodge, or dude ranch 
exactly to suit your taste and pocketbook 
Answers such questions as what kinds of 
recreational facilities? 
modations available? 
it cost? . How large 
. Will children be 
more. Covers the U 
Hawaii, Mexico, Bermuda, Caribbean 
islands. 371 pages, illustrated, $1.75 
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Been to Sardis 
lately, Goatlegs ? 





“Yes, my comical friend. Had one of 
their superb Gimlet Cocktails yester- 
day. Made with Rose’s Lime Juice, of 
course—that delicious whole juice of 
selected West Indies limes. It’s perfect 
for home mixing, too . . . convenient, 
economical, time-saving.” 

(And available at any quality food 
shop, we might add.) 

What's more, Faun 
Drinks mixed with Rose’s 
Lime Juice are practically 
“hangover proof!” The Lime 
Juice speeds reduction of 
blood alcohol, so by morn- 
ing you feel fine! (2 jiggers 
of Rose’s Lime Juice in 
water at bedtime will do the 
trick after other drinks, too.) 
Proof? Write for “The Path- 
ology of the Hangover.”* 
It's instructive. It's free! 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) | 
Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 


Sole U. S. Agents: McLeer & McLeer, Inc. 
*Dept. L14, 90 West Broadway, N. Y, C. 
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oA BOOK of matchless beauty 
and contentevery two months 
to members at $3.75 — books 
thatare winning awards fortheir 
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The supplies in her pantry are mostly 
olive oil, cheese and macaroni or spa- 
ghetti or ravioli either fresh-made or 
in the making. She receives occasional 
CARE packages from relatives in Amer- 
ica or from G. I.’s whoused to call on her. 
These come intact, though always with 
a lag of from three to four months, but 
the signora is grateful for them. A dif- 
ferent matter is the postal shipment of 
clothing, shoes, and yarns. Signora Gri- 
maldi suspects that such are opened at 
the post office or customs, and inferior 
goods substituted for their contents. 
Intimations like these hurt an Italian 
housewife far more than her lack of 
a bathroom. After all, you must eat 
and dress, but you can always go to 
a public shower. 

The Grimaldi evenings after dinner 
(Tino and Mario usually manage to 
slip out) are spent in various tranquil 
ways 

On nights when she isn’t playing 
in the dance orchestra Maria-Rosa helps 
Mamma with the darning and the wash; 
she hasn't nearly so much time for vo- 
cal and violin practice as she would like. 
Papa sits with an ear glued to a little 
Telefunken radio, an index to their 
well-being before the collapse of 1943. 
He follows the broadcast news, check- 
ing it against his evening paper, and 


snaps the switch whenever American 


jazz comes on, asit has a growing tend- 


ency to do on postwar European ra- 
div. 

His only remark in his own house 
is: "What did I tell you!” Often he has 
to bring work home from the office 
rosters of pay rolls to doctor up, for the 
state employees get a weekly increase 
in their stipend as prices rise, and no 
one ever finds the same salary from 


week to week in his pay envelope. 


ROMAN HOLIDAY 


Once a month he may take Mamma 
and Maria-Rosa to a cinema, where 
now he has to come up with the equiv- 
alent of fifty cents for each seat. To a 
Roman, however, such expenditures for 
entertainment are simply insupporta- 
ble. Rome is snowed under in American 
movies, ranging from ten years to one 
year old—depending on how fast new 
sound tracks can be dubbed in. The 
Grimaldis see everything from Garbo 
in Ninotchka to the last-but-one Bing 
Crosby film. They haven't any time to 
waste on the great Italian war movies 
which make such a sensation in Amer- 
ica among the intellectuals. 

There are still more lyrical pleasures: 
they can hear a Billy Rose sort of Aida, 
with live elephants, outdoors at the 
Baths of Caracalla; or popular-priced 
opera at Teatro Adriano, where a huge 
orchestra on the floor of this ex-cinema 
has a tendency to overpower all but the 
most hardy singers on the stage behind 


it. And there's always that cheapest of 


STORY CLASSICS, EMMAUS 18, PA. | all italian divertissements, a passeggiala 


The “REXLOCK” case 

in choicest cowhide, with the exclusive 

combination lock. Featured at leading luggage and 
department stores everywhere. 

Our FREE Gookal 

will bring you a fascinating picture story 

of America’s most wanted business cases. 


GUARANTEED... BECAUSE THEY’RE BETTER! 
REXBILT, Dept.1 +* 151 West 26th Street * New York 1, N.Y. 











There's f-u-n for the vacation-bound, in El Paso’s 
vast, varied, romantic recreationland! 
Hub of the Southwest Pleasure Wheel, 

El Paso is ideal headquarters for junkets to NEW 
adventures in all directions! See Carlsbad 
Caverns, underground fairyland... White Sands, 
firing-ground for stratospheric rockets... 
walk or ride “abroad” to Juarez and Mexico 
just across the Rio Grande! Cover the 

Compass-spread of Sunland fascinations 
/ / from friendly, interesting El Pasol 
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or walk along the banks of the Tiber. 

Papa has favorite routes on these 
evening promenades and doesn’t move 
into an adjoining street for any bribe 
whatever. He tells gloating stories con- 
nected with the Palazzo di Giustizia, 
with the Albergo Eden, or with the 
Palazzo Viminale, which his children 
learned by heart as babies. Mamma never 
listens anyhow; she’s exhausted from 
making beds at the Hotel Excelsior. 
And tomorrow she must make two hun- 
dred more. Besides she has her menus 
to think of; with prices what they are 
in Rome, a signora can plan her meals 
only from day to day. 

As a treat on Saturday nights Papa 
may offer his wife and daughter a cool- 
ing drink of orange, strawberry, or 
cherry, served in the outdoor garden of 
a trattoria near the Teatro Argentina. 
Italians love to dine out, but for the 
thousands like 


these little  changes”’ 


Grimaldis and them 
are rare and far 
between in the Rome of 1949. Few be- 
sides tourists are seen in the cafés. 
Sundays during the spring and sum- 
mer are the only times when families 
like the Grimaldis forget the insecurity 
of their lives. They will go bathing at 
the beach of Ostia, the ancient port of 


Rome 


company their parents and sister on 


Even Tino and Mario will ac- 


these little excursions, for Italian fam- 
ily life is still close-knit; and everybody 
loves sun, sand and water. At noon 
Signora Grimaldi carrying a hamper 
loaded with a faint and gallant pretense 
at a festive picnic lunch) they will take 
the electric train from the station near 
San Paolo. It will be almost gypsylike, 
with everybody hanging out the win- 
dows and off the platforms, inviting de- 
capitation by passing trees. 

Mrs. Grimaldi doesn’t approve of the 
kids, 


screaming in unison the flippant little 


postwar manners of Roman 
show tune Dove Sta Zaza? Seldom does 
she enter into courtesies and conversa- 
tions with other mothers, who compare 
notes when thrown together on a trip. 
Pursing her lips, she looks at the snowy 


new basilica on the plains outside Rome. 


Maria-Rosa frets over all these wasted 
hours when she might be practicing her 
music. She's developing an almost con- 
vent pallor, her mother notices. 

The train stops at Ostia, five hun- 
dred yards from the hushed breaking of 
waves from the Tyrrhenian Sea. Its 
cargo of carnivalers swarms like Arabs 
toward the cabins, which stand like a 
forest of tinted sentry boxes on the 
white beach. The beach is fenced so no 
one may swim unless he rents a bath- 
house, which Papa Grimaldi proceeds 
to do, grumbling at the cost of living. 


BEACH SCENE 


First he and Mamma undress dec- 
orously, then Maria-Rosa, then the two 
boys. As Mario sheaths himself in his 
trunks, he plots how, when the family 
is in the water, he will smuggle a beach 
girl into the boothlike cabin. There 
they will make hasty, surreptitious 
love. Hiring a cabin is cheaper these 
days than frequenting the casini. Some- 
one made ardent by the Ostian sun will 
be sure not to refuse an invitation to a 
few embraces in a dark damp bath- 
house amid a welter of divested cloth- 
ing. This Mario knows. So he lingers 
behind and surrenders the key to the 
attendant with a lewd wink and a tip, 
saying he'll be back soon. 

Mamma Grimaldi, looking like a con- 
tented tugboat in a voluminous bathing 
suit and rubber cap which were the 
height of fashion in 1920, rows herself 
placidly about in the water. Papa does 
asturdy breast stroke. Tino swims pow- 
erfully and balefully all by himself; 
perhaps he may thrash out far enough 
todrown himself and his sorrows. Maria- 
Rosa makes the sign of the cross over 
her scapulars and enters the sea. Mario, 
after a token dip, has already repaired 
to the bathhouse. 

At dusk the Grimaldis will board the 
electric train for Rome. They will pass 
another week in the yelling higgledy- 
piggledy of the Trastevere. Today at 
least they're glad to be alive. THE END 





Editors’ Note: This is the fifth and last of 
a series. 
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Bold stripes...crisp plaids 
in Wembley Nor-East* Ties. 
Wembley stylists pianned these ties for 
Father to wear correctly from morn till midnight. 


And every time he wears them, 
WEARS...AND WEARS... AND WEARS ; ; 
the imported Priestley Non-Crush* fabric will give 
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a perfect dimpled knot and smooth drape. 
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SHOPPING TOUR FOLBOT 


FOLDS IN TWO LIGHT BAGS 
Paddies + Outboards + Sails 
17¥2 ft. of stately, streamlined craft 
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Shaving or make-up becomes fun instead of work 
—_ this amazing all-purpose illuminated mir- 
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With a Commander Twentypower Telescope at . I 3 ; . 


your car window there's a double thrill in every sturdy hitter meets it with a force, at 
view you stop to admire. The seemingly motionless 
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Mail Orders Filled Miles become inches, specks become people, wild times, the bat breaks. Sixty-five years 
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GUARANTEED TO CATCH 


END MOLE TROUBLE 


AT LAST—a mole trap that catches them, 
and is easy to operate. You take pride in 
your lawn or garden; now you can easily 
keep it free from moles. Old Man Gokey 
himself, has tried to catch moles without 
success. Now with this new trap set three 
times, he caught 3 moles. Full instructions 
with trap. 
Postpaid $2.25 


Send for Famous Gokey **Sporting™ Catalog 
GOKEY Co. 
Dept. H.0. «+ St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
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TREATED SHOES 
LAST LONGER, 
LOOK SMARTER 


Lexol restores supple strength to boots, 
shoes and other genuine leather articles. 
Makes leather water-repellent toa high 
degree. Helps keep feet healthy and 
comfortable. Makes polishes do a 
better job. 

Get Lexol at shoe, luggage, sporting 
goods, camera and depart- — 
ment stores, orremitdirect. (—=am) 
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hitters are working out with heavier 
and thus supposedly stronger bats. 
Hitting eyes not fully sharpened under 
the Southern sun and sluggish timing 
not yet worked into real co-ordination 
are responsible for most of it. Balls hit 
on the handle or the tip end of the 
barrel strain bats heavily. Carelessness 
in not keeping the trademark uppermost 
so that the ball will be met on the end 
of the grain accounts for still more 
breakage. A youngster or would-be 
hitter can find a good illustration of 
this in a deck of playing cards. Strike 
an object with the front or back of the 
deck and the cards bend. Strike the 
same object with the edge of the deck 
and the impact is almost solid. 

There have been more preservatives 
used or contemplated for bats than the 
Egyptians worked out for royal mum- 
mies. Players have tried tobacco juice, 
tars, salves, oils and strange compounds 
of their own. The word ‘‘ Powerized” 
which is part of the Slugger trademark 
represents a strengthening and pre- 
serving process. The procedure is a 
trade secret as zealously guarded as the 
one which gives the Slugger its smooth, 
almost voluptuous finish. It was once a 
method of impregnation by which 
liquid “cement” was driven into the 
wood fibers, but, according to A. B. 
Birtles, the ex-Purdue engineer who 
supervises production, impregnation 
has been abandoned. “ We have some- 
thing new,” he explains vaguely. What- 
ever it is, the chances are that not even 
petrification would alleviate bat break- 
age completely. Nor would it stop the 
twin stories which accompany almost 
every broken bat. Those stories are (a) 
the company had a fire and the new 
wood hasn’t had a chance to season 
properly and (b) the company went 
through a flood and the new timber 
hasn't had a chance to season properly. 


BATTING EVANGELISTS 


The company’s executives turn a 
rich, apoplectic purple when these 
yarns recur. Hillerich & Bradsby, being 
a woodworking outfit, is more fire con- 
scious than most, and its people never 
forget a truly disastrous conflagration 
in 1910. The wood involved in that 
holocaust certainly did not season 
properly. It burned completely, and 
subsequent wood stocks aged as usual. 
Also in common with most of Louis- 
ville, a city encompassed by the Ohio 
River, the company experienced a flood 
in 1937, and bat timber, bat shapes, 
bat billets floated all around. In fact, 
the rigors of this flood are credited with 
the overwork which led to Frank 
Bradsby'sdeath. But the wood involved 
in 1937 has also passed away. Subse- 
quent billets have seasoned as usual. 

Good bats, properly usea, will last 
for years. Hillerich & Bradsby pub- 
lishes and distributes some 200,000 


(Continued on Page 139) 
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LAWN BILLIARDS 


New... Smooth... Entertaining 


An innovation in lawn games, providing NEW 
FUN for Bankers n’ Dowagers, Debs n'’ Men- 
about town, Tots n’ Teens . . . Play it at home 
... Take it with you on vacation. 

On a level lawn 10 x 20 feet, contestants 
hit certain combinations of “key balls’ before 
progressing through each of the six gleaming 
metal ‘pockets’... You may earn an extra 
turn through billiard shots . . . A game of 
SKILL — STRATEGY and CHANCE, 

The beautiful equipment will add a touch 
of color and charm to any lawn. . . Easy for 
children . . . intriguing to “ HE-MEN.” Order 
LAWN BILLIARDS today—complete ¢45 95 

e se « Postpaid 
BILLIARD BALLS, POCKETS and PEGS to add 
to your present croquet set $9.95 Postpaid. 


Complete Set — 7 weatherproof ; 
non-chip, unbreakable Glista- , 
Dura balls .6 metal pockets . . 
_%/ 18 Anchor pegs . . 4 mallets. 


THE ELECTRIC GAME CO. 


19 Front Street * Holyoke, Mass. 
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Of solid, polished aluminum; neat, ornamental, strong! space. 5 snag-proof slots. Se- 
Easily attached. A permanent fixture; instantly available lected hardwood. 
“Clicks” shut like a pocketknife. Ideal hook for auto and Chrome arm folds $350 ‘ 
home; on bedroom, bath, guestroom or closet doors for twevel. an ideal gift tm 
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pre New 
NIPPER.JIGGER 


Patented seal cutting jigger. Cuts seals 
and measures 1% oz. liquid. Makes a 
delightfully useful gift. Perfect bar and 
car accessory. Gleaming chrome finish, 
Packed in a neat gift box. 
$2.50 Postpaid. No COD's please. 
Checks, money orders, or cash. 
THE TURGEON STUDIOS 
Paramount Building 
Palm Beach, Florida 
Don't delay —order today! 
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Trv uv 8ve CHERRIES ! 


THE BIGGEST, JUICHEST 
YOU'VE EVER SEEN / g 


A flatteringly snug 
short robe for 
strapless sunning. 
Buttons quickly and 
easily... stays up! 
For mid-bath phone 
calls, to wear washing 
your hair. Ours 
alone in California. 
Wonderful gift. j BEST IN THE WEST— 
White terry cloth. / . = AIR wraatnesee ~ape 
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in California %) le. Arerane package ucigh ‘ 
y a WENATCHEE CHIEF ORCHARDS, P.O Box 109), Wenstcher, Wash 


Please send boxes of your luscious cherries to 
ARMEL.BY-THE-SEA, CALIFORNIA 
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Address 
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| enclose $4.25 for each box A+ ; 
Add 3% sales tax for deliveries in Washington 3 


Other California shops in La Jolla « Palm Springs 
‘girmont Hotel, Son Francisco 
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Here is brilliant modern design V MONTHS AGO, De Soto dealers saw this new is designed to give you more stretcl,-out room than 
ever. And you sit on chair-high 


~This is what the really enjov the bigger windshield and windows 
This | 
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(Continued from Page 137) 
copies of its yearbook carrying that one 
major message. Each issue includes a 
fundamental article on how to bat, usu- 
ally written by one of the game's best 
hitters. The authors, incidentally, work 
for the sheer love of the game. A long, 
laborious, hand-penned article by Ty 
Cobb is one of the firm's prize memen- 
tos. and there have been others by 
such practitioners as Rogers Hornsby, 
George Sisler and “Lefty” O'Doul. 
Most of them stress a straight-swinging 
are with a complete follow-through and 
no head movement. Most condemn too 
long a stride into the ball, hitching and 
jerking the hands, and dipping the 
body or bending elbows at the time 
of contact. Most advise youngsters 
to use a light “junior” model instead 
of some cherished hero's heavier “ reg- 
ulation” bat. 

Great hitters set their own styles, 
however, and their peculiarities are re- 
flected in their bats. Al Simmons, the 
“Bucket Foot” of Connie Mack's 
pennant-winning Athletics and a coach 
today, literally fell away from the ball 
and the plate while swinging. Conse- 
quently, the Hillerich & Bradsby ar- 
chives show that he used the longest 
bat in modern baseball, a thirty-eight- 
inch model. Willie Keeler, a“ poke” or 
“place” hitter who specialized in hit- 
ting through “holes” in the defense, 
used one of the shortest, a thirty-and- 
one-half-inch bat. 

The average major-league range in 
Sluggers runs in length from thirty- 
three inches to thirty-six, and in weight 
from thirty-three to thirty-seven ounces. 

Bat weights have a decided effect on 
hitting styles and changes in style. 
During one series between the Cincin- 
nati Reds and the Boston Braves, who 
last season copped their first pennant 
in thirty-four years, a high official of 
the Reds approached Junior Hillerich 
with the air of one Borgia approaching 
another. “ Do you see that big so-and-so 
out there?” he asked, pointing to one 
of his players. a th whispered Hil- 
lerich. “Well, send that guy a half- 
dozen forty-ounce bats next time he 
orders. In fact, send them anyhow and 
I'll smuggle them into his locker. He 
hit like a madman with heavy bats all 
through July and then some monkey 
talked hin’ into using a much lighter 
model. He hasn't touched a ball since!” 


A CURE FOR THE SHIFT 


A few years ago when there was much 
ado about the Boudreau " shift ’—a de- 
fensive device against the hitting rav- 
ages of southpaw slugger Teddy Wil- 
liams of the Red Sox which consisted of 
moving nearly all the fielders to the 
right of the diamond—the experts at 
Hillerich & Bradsby went around grin- 
ning to themselves. The company 
makes a fetish of minding its own busi- 
ness, which is bat making and not 


playing (or advising about) the game. 
But the experts were pretty well con- 
vinced that one of the better ways to 
beat the “shift’’ would be to change 
the weight of Williams’ bat. A chronic 
“right-field” hitter using a heavier bat, 
which he cannot snap around as quickly, 
will frequently tag balls into left field. 

Last summer, just before the Sporting 
News, edited by J. G. Taylor Spink, 
the game's ranking authority, picked 
the Phillies’ Richie Ashburn as the 
rookie of the year, a wire came into the 
Hillerich & Bradsby offices. The bat 
makers read it. H'm'm'n,”” murmured 
one expert, “Ashburn is going to cap- 
italize on speed more than ever. The 
club is asking for a lighter bat, and the 
shortest since old Harry Hinchman’s 
day. No more swatting for fences, 
they're trying to make him a good place 
hitter.” Ashburn broke his hand shortly 
after that and there was no chance to 
check the theory and the prediction. 


HORSEHIDE PROPHETS 


Batting heroes come and go, though 
some, like Joe DiMaggio, alias the New 
York Yankees, seemingly go on for- 
ever. In the relentless manner with 
which the Slugger firm scurries from 
league to league, signing players for the 
exclusive use of their autographs on 
bats, it is frequently possible to foresee 
new stars. Of the more than 12,000 
signatures in the company’s files, many 
were signed while their owners were 
still far from the big leagues. Old-time 
stars, umpires, scouts, baseball officials 
and fans, all blood brothers in the fra- 
ternity known as baseball, tip Junior 
Hillerich to potential hitting heroes. 

Not all of baseball's better bat 
wielders have signed their affection ex- 
clusively to the Slugger, but the per- 
centage who have not is minuscule, and 
occasionally meaningless. A sensational 
young rookie of the Boston Braves was 
approached in Cincinnati last year. 
“Gee,” he said, “I signed with another 
bat maker.”’ Then with that charming 
naiveté which Ring Lardner once por- 
trayed in his classic baseball stories, 
the sensational rookie added, “But 
don’t feel bad, Junie. I use your bats.” 
A check of the bat racks of both Boston 
and Cleveland at last fall's World 
Series revealed only Louisville Sluggers. 

The Boudreaus, DiMaggios, Hen- 
richs, Kiners, Mizes, Williamses, Kelt- 
ners, ad infinitum, are honored for their 
prowess by the bat makers. Such com- 
pany acclaim takes the form of the 
Louisville Slugger Trophy for the bat- 
ting champs of the minor leagues, usu- 
ally a full-sized, engraved sterling-silver 
bat worth around $300; and the J A. 
“Bud” Hillerich Awards, usually a 
more gaudy piece of precious metal- 
craft, for the batting champs of the ma- 
jor leagues. 
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hitting hero. His name was Babe Ruth. 
It is not true that every applicant for 
work at the home of the Slugger has to 
recite the Ruthian record-book litany of 
fifty-six major-league records, and ties 
in four more, plus ten American League 
records, with ties in five more. It helps, 
however. 

It is economic truth that Ruth and 
his deeds shifted emphasis from pitch- 
ing prowess and tight defense to slam- 
bang slugging and “big run” innings, 
and brought the baseball industry to its 
present-day prosperity, a condition 
which was excellent for the bat business. 
Even so handsome a truth has little to 
do with the firm's regard for the Babe. 
Ruth and the men who make the Slug- 
ger were friends. There is still idle gos- 
sip about the Babe, much the same as 
that about any living neighbor in the 
vicinity, out in the factory where the 
whirling knives, sanding wheels and 
spinning lathes are shaping Sluggers. It 
is typical ash-wood chatter. They say 
that one year the Babe used the heavi- 
est bat ever taken to the plate, a fifty- 
two-ounce giant; that he used as many 
as one hundred and seventy Sluggers a 
season and what he didn’t break he gave 
away to admirers; that he liked tiny pin 
knots in the barrels of his bats and 
thought nothing of climbing around the 
bins of stored billet shapes to find them; 
that he liked a “ mushroom” end on his 
bat handles. They fondly recall that the 
longest home run ever hit was the Babe's 
549-foot smash at Tampa during spring 
training in 1919 
Williams, Hank 
Gehrig hit longer ones who's going to 
prove it? At least Mel Webb, a Boston 


sports writer, measured the Babe's. 


if Jimmy Foxx, Ted 


( ireenberg or Lou 


They display a Slugger with a cracked 
handle with which the Babe hit twenty- 
one homers and pers mally notched the 


trademark with a nick for each smash. 
THE BABE’S BARTER 


There is a similar Ruth bat, one with 
twenty-seven notches, at the Hall of 
Fame Baseball Museum at Coopers- 
town, New York, and also a Ruthian 
glove and pair of shoes. Ward Hillerich, 
the Slugger’s top executive, put them 
there. Hillerich was sitting around the 
Ruth apartment during the Babe's last 
brief convalescence talking with Ruth 
and the Babe's wife, Claire. The Babe, 
fecling optimistically spry, asked that 
Hillerich left- 
handed golf woods. 

"You've got a closet full of golf clubs 
now,” interrupted Mrs. Ruth. 


send him a set of 


“Haven't got a one,” said the Babe 

Mrs. Ruth opened the closet in re- 
buttal and there were golf clubs still in 
factory containers. On the floor beside 
them was the Babe's last glove, the t.vo 
notched bats, and Ruth’s last-used base- 
ball shoes. Ward took a look at them. 
“Give me these and PI send you the 


woods,” he said. 
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"Take ‘em, kid,” grinned the Babe. | 

Hillerich shipped the mementos to 
Cooperstown, keeping one of the bats 
for the Hillerich & Bradsby Slugger 
collection. 

There are twenty-eight famous bats 
in that collection; assembled Americana 
which is frequently shipped around the 
nation for exhibition. They are the crown 


Eastern Air Lines had the collection 
on exhibit last spring in New York City’s 
Rockefeller Plaza, where for several 
weeks it caused millions of otherwise 
sensible males nostalgic pangs and long, 
warm arguments. In the collection, of 
course, is the Ruth bat and the original 
made so long ago for “Gladiator” 
Browning. There is the bat with which 
Joe Hauser smacked his 69th home run 
of the 1932 season in the American As- 
sociation to set the all-time record for 
the most homers ever hit in organized 
baseball. There is the bat with which 
Pittsburgh's Paul " Big Poison” Waner 
hit his 3000th safety to become one of 
the seven major-leaguers in history to 
achieve such a mark. Waner, inciden- 
tally, never used that bat after his 
record-making single. He shipped it right 
to Louisville for the archives. 


EPICS IN ASH 


There is the bat with which George 
Sisler clouted his 257th hit of the 1920 
season, establishing an all-time Amer- 
ican League record for the most hits in 
a season, and the bat with which Holmes 
of the Braves hit safely in his thirty- 
seventh consecutive game in 1945 to set 
a modern National League record. There 
is the bat used by Frank “ Home Run” 
Baker his first time up in the major 
leagues, and Heine Groh’s famous" bot- 
tle bat,” a piece of timber shaped like 
an old beer bottle with a wide barrel 
which stayed wide right down to the 
bat handle and narrowed only for the 
bat grip. Hank Gowdy, the first major- 
leaguer to enlist in World War One, has 
a thirty-three-and-a-half-inch, thirty- 
eight-ounce model in the collection. 
There are bats once the pride of Fred 
Clarke, the old Pittsburgh manager and 
slugger, Lou Gehrig, the dimple-grinned 
Dutchman who played in 2130 consecu- 
tive games and hit 494 home runs be- 
fore he went down on the “ Great Strike- 
out.”” And there are bats that once were 
swung by Ty Cobb, Adrian “ Pop” An- 
son, ‘" Nap” Lajoie, Tris Speaker, Rog- 
ers Hornsby and Eddie Collins. 

This collection, growing as the leg- 
ends of the game grow, is insured for 
only $1000 despite the fact that it is, in 
its way, an unusual part of American 
folklore. It also represents the hardwood 
evolution of the Slugger. 

Dimensionally, the early bats of base- 
ball were stubbier models with thicker 
handles than the present versions. As 
far as the makers of the Slugger can de- 
termine, Harry Davis of the old Phila- 
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Robert Brilliande of Honolulu, winner of 
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IN COLORADO 


R. Vance Henderson of Greenville, Texas, 
displays brown trout landed at Creede, Colo- 
rado. Weight: 10 Ibs., 10 ozs. 
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Largemouth black bass, weighing 9 Ibs., 1 oz., 
taken by J. Glenn Kral of Los Angeles from 
the waters of Lake Havasu, California. 


IN THE ATLANTIC 


Mrs. Jack Bode of Valley Stream, New York, 
beside her, 350-lb. tuna, boated at the Mud 
Hole, famous Atlantic fishing area off 
New York. 
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delphia Athletics was responsible for 
the first thin, tapered handle. Cobb re- 
putedly modeled off Davis. Later came 
Hornsby, Ruth, and Harry Heilman to 
insist on thinner handles, which added 
“whip” to the bat. 

Baseball being baseball, there are dif- 
ferent versions as to how the Slugger 
arrived at its present shape. There is a 
seventy-eight-year-old fan in Long Is- 
land City, New York, one A. H. Kissel, 
who attributes today’s fence busting 
not to a more lively ball but to changes 
in the bat. “It all began,” said Mr. 
Kissel in a letter to Hillerich & Bradsby, 
“due to the willowy bat created by 
Frank ‘Wildfire’ Schulte of the old 
Chicago Cubs. Schulte shaved his bat 
handle down to the thickness of a broom- 
stick and at once got more power, and 
soon all other hitters followed as you 
folks changed the models of the Slug- 
ger.” 

By this spring as the ballplayers head 
north from Southern training camps, 
many of them stopping off at the Louis- 
ville factory to paw through the timber 
and bat bins, the company figures it 
will have produced 75,000,000 bats in 
its sixty-five-year baseball career. Slug- 
gers from the days of the colored decal- 
comania “ transfer” trademarks .. . the 
popular brown-stained Sluggers of the 
early 20's... the sleek, natural-finish 
models of today. And so great is the love 
of the Republic for its baseball bats and 
all they mean that Boston grade schools 
now scorn Little Miss Muffet and Old 
Mother Goose and teach elementary 
reading as follows: 

See the hitter! 

See the hitter swing his bat. 

He plays on the Boston Red Sox. 

He is their best hitter. 

He has hit many home runs.” 

The text is accompanied by a picture 
of Ted Williams. His bat is, of course, 


the Slugger from Louisville. 
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goal would apply for each of the next 
two years. The government hoped to 
make co-operatives attractive to the 
farmers by offering them new farm ma- 
chinery and the best of Poland’s con- 
sumer goods. But the word that went 
whispering through the village was not 
“co-operative” but “collective.” Two 
years previously the Communists had 
given them the new land of Silesia and 
Pomerania, and had divided up the 
landlords’ estates into peasant farms; 
now all this, according to rumor, was 
to be taken back. The idea of collectives 
brought a typical peasant reaction. 
Last fall they began to slaughter their 
cattle, just as Russia’s peasants had 
done eighteen years ago when the Soviets 
launched collectivization. How deep or 


how widespread this peasant action may 
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be, no one can judge. On a mass scale, 
it could not only torpedo Poland's new 
meat treaty with Great Britain but 
also, by cutting supplies, it could force 
the reimposition of rationing. 

The Polish government carries itself 
today with an air of confidence and 
solid self-assurance that no other Com- 
munist government except Russia's can 
match. Within its own borders, the 
underground that fought the Commu- 
nist regime is dead; new buildings are 
going up; the beat of life is beginning 
again after ten years of horror and 
hunger. On this horizon there lies only 
one cloud: war. 

Whatever may be on the mind of 
other capitals, in the thinking of War- 
saw’s leaders, peace is the cold political 
prerequisite for all they plan to do. All 
their planning, all their efforts to cul- 
tivate loyalty among their people rest 
on the hope that they will be given a 
chance to show how much better they 
can make life than the old oligarchy 
that ruled Poland before the Nazi in- 
vasion. War would steal the chance. 


THE POLES AND WAR 


Their fear of war is compounded by 
another certainty: war today can only 
mean war between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. The Polish gov- 
ernment knows, and wants the rest of 
the world to know, too, that in any such 
war it is on the side of the Soviet 
Union. But the government also real- 
izes that its people still remember cen- 
turies of fearing and hating the Rus- 
sians; and while vast suspicion of 
Russia persists in millions of Polish 
minds, there exists, side by side, an im- 
measurable, but great, affection for the 
United States. War, this year or the 
next, would be a testing of loyalties 
that the 


survive. 


present regime might not 

In attempting to lead their people 
away from this old affection for the 
United States, the present Polish goy- 
ernment uses two themes. The first is 
calculated digesting of world news into 
propaganda capsules so that America 
is unscrupulously presented to the Pol- 
ish people as a nation directed by the 
most amoral, money-hungry, ruthlessly 
imperialist leadership in the world. 

The second is by identifying America 
with Germany. However much Poles 
differ among themselves on Russia and 
America, and they do so deeply, they 
are united in their hatred of Germany. 
When they think of the past decade, 
they think of it across the mist of dread 
the Nazis left. When the Polish gOv- 
ernment presents to its people Ger- 
many and America as allies, it is re- 
awakening the sharpest emotion that 
the Poles know. 

In this campaign of ideas, the Poles 
are aided by American policy. When 
the Voice of America tells of German 
recovery under the Marshall Plan, the 
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; vamodations available. 
cv ; 
our big color —_ 
pout Los AngelesGoun.? 
cal \| Southern Californ a. 
at \i at All-Year 
tors Bureau, 
Los Angeles, 


Americas 4. Season I acattonland 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. This 
advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles ( ounty 
Board of Supervisors for the citizens of Beve rly Hills, 
Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasa 
dena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 152 other commu 
nities. Copyright, 1949, by All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd —a non-profit commun.ty organization 
servoing vacationists. 


——— Free Color Booklet—Mail Coupon Today 
All-Year Club of Southem Cali‘orria, Dept. F-6 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, California 

Please send me your free vacation booklet “wuat 
TO DO AND SEE IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA.” 
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is brightened with this 
He 


many 


Protektor’ wallet 


will thank you 
times, for it conveniently 
protects his treasures 

elitelicl Mae -tel-alilelt Mee lale, 
Divided. bill 


compartment, 


money 
remov 
able pass case with 4 
double view wings 
black, in 


leathers 


Brown or 
his favorite 
at leadi 


$5 to $10 


ng stores, 


LS, 


the new key case, shaped to the keys 


To remove a key, 


stay secure 
billfold 


west 


dial 


it 


the rest 


In leathers to match the 


from $2.50 


BEND 


WISCONSIN 


Poles consider it confirmation of their 
government's thesis that America is re- 
building Germany. America’s subsidy 
to the German zone of occupation and 
America’s desire to see Germany get 
back her eastern strip that was given 
to Poland, buttress a growing number 
of Poles in their feeling that America 
is a potential enemy. 

The night we left Poland, I stood at 
one end of a wet, gloomy railroad sta- 


tion waiting for a train to Czecho- 


slovakia. There was a woman standing 
The 
government, she said, was hard, and no 
the 


poor now and the poor hadn't become 


near me and we fell to talking. 


one enjoyed life; once rich were 


Russians, she volunteered, 


they 


rich were 


savages; really ran the govern- 


ment, she was certain. 


I asked 


about 


thought 


Americans,” 


what she 
™ y ou 
“What choice 


day we 


her 
America. 
said. 


she do you leave 


us? Every hear over your 

Do 
you expect us to love you because you 
feed the ¢ 
now you will fight in order to feed them. 


They killed my 


and my brother in a labor camp. What 


radio about the airlift to Berlin. 
rermans? They let us starve; 


father at Auschwitz 


do you leave us to hope for?” 
LUKEWARM WELCOME 


The bitterness mobilized by the gov- 
ernment against Americans is a rather 
impersonal one. If you come as a visitor 
you will be welcomed as a dollar-bearing 
animal and the Poles need dollars to 


buy machinery, cotton and oil. Visas 
are more easily granted for Poland than 
for any other east European country. 
You will not be welcomed in Warsaw, 
but this is because Warsaw lacks rooms 
The Hotel Po- 
and Hotel Bristol are 
for 


to accommodate you. 


k mila reserved 


only journalists, diplomats and 
dignitaries. But the Poles will entertain 
good hotels and 
Exhibition of the Re- 


Territories, 


you in Wroclaw at 
show you the 


covered as handsome and 
artistic a fair as was ever put together 
They will be glad to have 
the Polish “ Vat- 


their only major city undamaged 


in Europe. 


you visit Cracow, 
ican,” 


by the war, or the spas and skiing 


resorts of the Tatra and Giant Moun- 
Trains are efficient, but far from 
Min 


ing on boxears to haul coal and has 


tains. 


pleasant ; has the Poles work- 


not yet given the word to put in 


service first-class passenger cars or 


sleepers. Wherever you go, however, 


you will find food—mounds of bread 
and butter, stuffed carp, borsch, meat, 
whipped sour cream and rich pastries 

One thing the returning visitor will 
find missing in postwar Poland are the 
Jews who formed one tenth of its popu- 
lation ten years ago. They are gone now, 
and with them has disappeared that 
ancient community which for almost a 


thousand years cradled the custom and 


convention of rabbinical learning. Of 
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Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a six billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and trovel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
BANK of AMERICA N.T.85.A., CALIFORNIA 
London - Manila - Tokyo 
Yokohama - Kobe - Shanghoi 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 








SEEIN’S 
BELIEVIN’ IN B.C. 
It’s wonderland. So mony 
fascinating sights, so 
much beouty, you've got 
to see British Columbic 
to believe it. Plen @ 
B. C. vacation now. For 
full details, write: British 
Columbie Government 
Travel Bureau, Victorio, 
B. Cc. M-34-49 





for Father's Day, 
June Weddings, 
& Anniversaries. 
Turns ordinary 
tap water into 
sparkling soda. 


A box of Sparklet bulbs makes 
a case of lively club soda 


SPARKLET DEVICES, INC. 


DIVISION OF KNAPP-MONARCH CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 








D 


Dye elameietel iol 
a wee bit smoother 


a 


Don arelaiesyere) (ela 
a wee bit mellower 


Ww 


Yon elaiesiere) (ela 
a wee bit tastier 


f 


because it's the 
SJelisl mel msyero)i(elare 


BLENDED SCOTCH 
WHISKY - 86.8 Proof 


cs act 1877 J Sole U. S. Agents 
Julius Wile Sons & Co.,Inc., New York 


the 3,500,000 Jews who once lived in 
Poland only 100,000 remain. Perhaps 
150,000 managed to flee safely, but the 
others are ghosts in the night winds 
or white ash strewn over the fields 
about Tremblinka, Majdanek, Belzec 
and Auschwitz. 

The 100,000 still living in Poland 
move and live among other Poles as 
full citizens. Some are coal miners, 
some are workers in leather and other 
crafts. Some are government leaders. 
But they 


They are no longer a community with 


are separate individuals. 


a community's tradition. 
MACABRE MONUMENT 


In their passing, they have left a last 
awful monument. Their monument is 
Auschwitz, tucked away in the dark 
moorlands of Southern Poland, beneath 
the rim of mountains where the Tatras 
stretch out to touch the Carpathians. 
Auschwitz is now a national museum 
and it has been cleaned up as befits a 
national museum. The paths are neat, 
the guide has a set speech, the human 
hair is stacked in bins, the endless 
dumps of spectacles, toothbrushes, 
shoes, suitcases stripped from the 
4,500,000 victims murdered there are 
neatly cased. 

If you ask the director of Auschwitz, 
he will tell you how to get down the 
muddy road to Brzezinka only a mile 
away. At Brzezinka, nothing has been 
cleared and the gray shacks are huddled 
in endless monotony along the spur 
line that brought living people to the 
crematoria. Here the Nazi technicians 
gave mass murder top-production ef- 
ficiency; here, in August, 1944, they 
hit peak capacity of an estimated 24,000 
murders a day. At that rate, they be- 
lieved, it might be possible to destroy 
the entire people of the Polish nation. 

Many of the guides are former in- 
mates and they do not like to go to 
Brzezinka. But if you can persuade one 
to come with you he will explain that 
toward the end the Nazi efficiency ex- 
perts decided that although gas cham- 
bers killed fastest, the accompanying 
crematoria were too expensive and slow 
to handle the bodies. The Nazis found 
that it was cheapest to sandwich the 
bodies of the people they killed between 
wooden logs in the open air or in 
sunken pits, and then burn them. The 
guide will show you how to recognize 
the filled-in pits by the wild, lush, yel- 
low color of the grass that grows from 
the enriched soil, contrasting with the 
green of the normal grass. 

One or two of the pits were left open, 
in the German rush to get out at the 
end. These have since filled with rain 
water, but the half-burned bodies are 
still there and the water still bubbles, 
four years later, with slow fermenta- 
tion. If you bend down close to the 
water's edge, the guide says, you can 


hear it. THE END 








CYMA WATCH COMPANY 
Fifth Ave., New York 


MALE TIME 


You and your watch can be on much 
better terms if it’s a CYMATIC*, 
the completely automatic watch made 
by CYMA-TAVANNES. This re- 
markably-designed wrist watch, 60 
thin and handsome you'd hardly 


believe its mechanical prowess, 


¢ winds itself; the motion of your 
wrist does the trick, eliminating 
wear on winding parts 

* pe rforms more ac curately bec ause 
it de pe nds on your motion, not 
your me mory 

® gives more rugged service, thanks 
to a spec ial patented shock- 
resistant feature 


Slipa CYMATIC* on your wrist, note 
its automatic accuracy, then wonder 
how you ever got along without it! 
Gold-filled, $71.50; 14 karat Gold, 
$125.00; Federal tax included. Write 
for booklet 311. 


*Trademark 


CYMA 


TAVANNES 
Qutomatic 
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© For no other place offers so much 
more for so much /ess...Idyllic 
climate averages 81° through the 
summer...A world of exciting 
things to see and do...And Miami 
Beach's truly fabulous hotels and 
apartments, whose low rates in 
effect now make summer in Miami 
Beach the biggest vacation bargain 
to be found anywhere. 


THIS IS AN OFFICIAL MESSAGE FROM 


THE CITY GOVERNMENT OF MIAMI BEACH 
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CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, DEPT. 16Y 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 


@ Please send free color booklet: ‘Miami Beach’’, 


together with complete Sports Calendar. 
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PLACES TO STAY 


Aggy Rag FY oe 5 gl 


When you come to 
NEW YORK 
this summer 


you'll be grateful 
is wonderful in the , 
summertime, with warm sunshine, for the 


cooling trade-winds and inexpen- 
sive vacationing. Relax on the Roof 
PAGET ‘ Garden 17 stories above beautiful ON-THE-PARK z 
ee Boyfront Pork and sparkling, . 
53 & 6 DA island-dotted Biscayne Bay location of the 
Superb location on a terraced 


: - ; Air conditioned Grill for delicious S 
, slope overlooking spacious pri- meals. Beautifully decorated i@ T. MORITZ hotel 
A let of mighty nice folks vate beach and ocean, Club at- rooms. A staff famous for its 7 
have told us, “We talk more mosphere, with all sports and friendliness and service. Ample 3 ...and also for these 
about the good times we had social activities. Accommodations a sea a moderate rates from $5.50 
at Whitewater Lodge than are on the American Plan, Many ront cabana privileges on . 
at ulase we've ever boon?” rooms have their own balcony. lovely Key Biscayne single; $7.50 for 2 persons. 
. _ * s . 
E. R. Hetland, N t 3 erry 
Here, you, too, can enjoy a vacation you'll long E, R. Hetland, Manager Ideal location on Biscayne Famed Continental cuisine, 


Boulevard, one of the world’s most | E ded oa ee 
beautiful streets, in the heort of “xtende Stays Inv ited. 
Write for Booklet "H" 


Miami's clubs, theatres, and shops 
You llnks onky Truly 
ComlinenTal hotel 








remember. Let us send you our colorful booklet WN. Y. Office: Robert F. Warner Associates 
showing Whitewater Lodge through the eye of V1 West 42nd St., BRyant 9.6347 


the camera, just as it really is: a spot to loaf Boston Office: Robert F. Warner Associates 
$T. MORITZ 


| 
| 
in the sun; swim, ride, hike and explore, meet T3 Tremont St., Leteyette 3-4497 = . | 
genial people, enjoy good food and comfortable Chicago Office: Robert F. Warner Associates & 
accommodations. It's the place to do the things 77 West Washington St., Randolph 6-0625 P 
you like to do. Mail coupon now—it's a Washington Office: Robert F. Warner Associates 
start on planning your next vacation! Investment Building, Republic 2642 
; ;, . 4d ON-THE- PARK 


- g 50 Central Park South 
ae . < Charles G. Taylor, President 


RATES 
56 TO 59 
FOR 2 PERSONS) 


— ee 


WHITEWATER LODGE, Glenwood, New Mexico 


Please send your free booklet and rate schedule 








Write for FREE 
| illustrated folder 





Address... 


(OPRUCEWOLD LODGE Sy Py P44 C4 


©) and LOG CABINS y < LONG A FAVORITE SUMMER 
© “ms +34 wie: 2 i Se ES A VACATION HOTEL AT 




















5 | Fe, Avon-By-The-Sea. N. J. 


v P ‘ fe ~~. +. Open for the Season of 1949 
& j= in Vacationing . pn Te RESERVATIONS INVITED 


A. L. HARVEY & SONS 














freshing vacation adventure awaits you 


at the Lake of the Eagles . 
Up 2200 feet in the cool Alleghemes, a re Sparhawk COLD SPRING CLUB 


= ; fed Home-in-the-country resort. 5 lakes for 

cores of gay activities including swimmin fishing, sailing. 800 acre estate, high- 

golf, boating. tennis, fishing, and Summer OGUNQUIT, MAINE lands on Canada s border. Central dine 
eatre. Fnendly atmosphere invites com Everything for a Happy Vacation. . : 


ing, recreation. Cottages, open fires, 
e relezation. Delicious meals. Make ceser Sports, relaxation on our spacious sun deck. baths. Memorable meals. Sand beaches, 
vations now excellent meals, varied social program, a tennis, excellent riding. Youth direc- 


friendly atmosphere. Opens June 28 t c § clientele. fh 7 xa 
Te Lakeside Mrs. J. T. Kennedy, Owner. Carl G. Sherman, Mgr reco ‘= we ‘aden. ous 20-0c 
Cy meeel NS ae ik Be i-T-7 } 

& AND THE 


r9, UIMBY’S ¢ 2 ih oNi 
sin culony with main lodge and individual | @& EAGLES MERE, PENNA snd co Pp i= R Cc E 
Lapruce woods, cooled by sea breezes Mi, Ya, “an OY 


hy word hy 7 ne ot 
A OPAL, 7, PAL, PPA, WAY, ow Te a? , 
ts activ Hien ono eatate YOY YO YE VE GE "Ke Under the Pines on Beautiful Lake Winnipesoukee ed ae ee Daily 


ept. 10 S rs be Th >; individual rustic Lod beautifull includes twin beds, bath, 3 meals. 
— ges, eacutifully , 

¢ folder write Ray L. Lisherness, Mer SEA a LIFF INN furnished for soothing comfort and Write for folder H-5, weekly rates. 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR 4, > » MAINE and Cottages relaxation. Complete Kitchenettes. Opening June 11th. Reserved now. 

ee On Quaint, Charming Bathing, Boating, mild Recreation. HOTEL | A NORMANDIE "sc" 

COMING TO Nentucket Island, Mass. A“New" in vacations! Season May 26 


Beautifully located on a bluff overlooking the 


to Oct. 15. June Honeymoons. Beautiful 7) - = 

ocean. A paradise for hones mooners. Near Bath Fs fo the Fami/ afr-— = 

PHILADELPHIA ? 1) inc Be a .< pos ne ame . : - an early-Fall Foliage. Write for illustrated Ian KOERNERS ESORT é ’ 
folder. Advance reservations only! : 


Stay at The Barclay. Whether just for Our suites in Hotel and Cottages offer ideal , - 
< accommodations for families. Excellent cui- Owner operated. : ee ee eee Tehing 2 
sine. Rates on application Wolfeboro, P. O. Box 659, New Hampshire outdoor sports. Airport. American 4 
you'll find everything just as you like Season June 15 to Sept. 8 Elizabeth C. Jeliis, Prop (America’s First Summer Resort) Pian. Write for booklet 


it— superior accommodations, a fa 





























overnight of for an extended stay, 




















mous cuisine, convenience to stores 


sc apc hagonnaier ete tg wi aici | - KOERNER'S RESORT © Manitowish  omey og 
VACATION TIPS... || FEELA-WOOKET 


and $8 double. Suites $14 and up 
fay naar euaiavc wanes Te eee, ve CAMPS FOR THE KIDS 
Baiday i are atl, a 











arc HOLIDAY families, HOLIDAY pros ide A fine selection of summer schools 
these “Places to Stay” advertising pages ~ juarte and camps is listed on Pages 24 & 
PITTENHOUSE SQUARE PHILA nO @ CUMTemIIRSr <8 Tend) Gutde to varetane . 25. Also a wide choice of private 


Mrs. Cc. A.R . . 
ARTHUR T. MURRAY, Monoging Directo my, ss once Ir.,and Wlebianten bate, Wace. schools for next fall. 
—" — — ' 
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PLACES 10 STAY 


. ; — HIGH INTHE Gear” Smoreca While VACATIO £ 
A Fon TAN GE sare 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Manoir 


AT SMART MURRAY BAY, QUEBEC 


Ideally located in the scenic Lau- 
rentians, overlooking the cool St 
Lawrence Golf, tennis, riding, 
large salt water pool, fishing in well- : - Dinas deli I 

‘ q eal, over- 
stocked lakes. Pine-scented, pol- > . deal for a delicious meal, an 

night stop, Or your entire vacation. 

len-free air. Dancing in the Casino 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Season June to September Andover Inn, Andover 


= ~ = . + 
The MANOIR RICHELIEU is a lt CC - *1812 House, Framingham 
division of Canada Steamship Publick House, Sierlstdes 


n Toy Town Tavern, Winchendon 
Lines, with offices ip principal The oe ~ a VACATION WONDERLAND! H ; 


Williams Inn, Williemstown 
/ cities of U.S. and Canada. Consult @ Mountain-lake resort. completely mod- VERMONT 
! your Travel Agent or apply ern yet isolated, Swiss-like in the Great ee. Howse, Speiaghiold 
P.O. Box 100, Montreal, Canada Smokies. Towering peaks and colorful Wallin ee wallingtord 
forests carpeted in wildflower splendor— NEW HAMPSHIRE 9 
( 1700 BOARDWALK magnificent in spring and summer. Fish, The Pemigewasset, Plymouth 


VATLANTIC CITY hike, ride—explore! Enjoy sunny days. . The Ravine House, Rendolph 
blanket nights. Full program of sports, rec NEW YORK 


KENNETH W. BAKER LEONARD G. RUNDSTROM reation, guided mountain tours, friendly A Cooper Inn, Cooperstown 
General Manager Resident Manager get-togethers .. . plenty to please a// in The Otesaga, Cooperstown 
Telephone Atlantic City 4-302! your family. Fine food, delightful cottages - a House, Cazenovia 
—reasonable rates. Send today for:— Rove! Park tna, Vero Beech, Fle. 
FREE COLOR FOLDER *Meals only 
Write: Res. Mgr, P. O. Box 901 \ For ilasrated map in color and 


description of our 14 Inns write 


WE CAN'T DECIDE TANA VILLAGE, N. 4 TREADWAY INNS, Williamstown 5, Mass. 
Fo pte vacation: whether it’s the sun and 


cling. comets Mis teoe wae eae | sen ale, dhaeeloning come SAGAMORE LODGE ||FOR MORE VACATION FUN 


oafing come to this ranch in the “Rockies 40 

fine horses. lake and river fishing...weekly rodeo | 7 ° G M E 
cig thet agence i eT i ge 8 donc fort,or the good food that In the Beautiful Rangeley Lakes Region Get the j L T 

ng r re porties superb meals mericon > . : . - 

plon — $65 ‘ $75 weekly includes everything brings so many people Exclusive resort, accommodating Fae ye = ee be maser —— 
Family rates, too. Write for folder, reservations ’ k a f inal forty people. Individual cottages as ore ea red mores nytt ge = 

SPORTS LAND VALLEY RANCH back again al - on lake shore. Special rates for July. dies. N.Y. City, Was! Rec ntel 


» City, Wash., D.C., etc. Recommended hotels, 
Winter Pork, Colc ___ Phone Fraser 2303 = Free illustrated booklet. ‘ ants, prices. Hiway Data, m Resorts, Cruises 


oo oan promrmen CHALFONTE- SS! PHIL & MILDRED PERRY Rangeley, Maine now ype thy ley aa a + pee br Trin ave 
: NYC. Add 25 erm ear's Su postpar 

OF COOL HADDON . sotehinieads 
LAKES & WOODS || anantic city, a 


Ruttger N. J. = a: - ‘ : | t Y 
Birchmont Lodge |jmvcwm oe | ag Pass Creek 
A better American Plan resort for the whole = + \t ( 
rag Saeed need oy Lenape ‘VILLAGE : Ranch | FE S$ 
Sean otto terse omson Sioarchinpes 4) TAFTON, PIKE COUNTY, PA. In the Big Horn Mountains 


oard, golf, all free to guests. Near ( hippewa 


National Forest and Itasca State Park. Birth cor Live leisurely with plenty to do at beautiful of Wyoming Most Outstanding Guest Ranch 

lace Mississippi River ‘ mountain lake in heated central lodge or H F ichi 

L For 1949 f oe write: Rutte oP mont . Cottages in the pines. Complete entertain- ° Well and favorably known for many 100 Miles of River and Lake Fishing 
Lod & Cotta R 
























































> E , years by discriminating families and * eae 
ute $, Bemidji, Minn a es ae: ment, all sports, excellent cuisine, fishing young people All of the exciting ond interesting Rodeos, Dances, Races, Swimming 


ay Petron sent activities of an active operating cattle and “dude” | Chef Prepared Meals, Luxurious Rooms 


—- Write for booklet or tel. Hawley 272) ranch. You have your own horse, fishing, swim- 
MAINE CALLING r FI ELD ming, rodeos, etc. Excellent food, modern conveni- | Open Year Round, Free Booklet 
ae? \ ences. Write for descriptive folder and schedule | _SEYBO G 
Our modern cottages have the ORI II of rates showing special family discount LD UEST RANCH 


, OP R-° 
frreplaces and are privately JPEN ALL YEA Cc. ©. BUTLER, ‘ Parkman, Wyoming pletely Air-Cond d---Mineral Wells. Texas 


located among the pin 
cal laches taht _ Complete Vacation Enjoyment 
cottages have priv < = Your favorite sport on our 250-acre 


with boat or cance ' = . tate. Restful surr 
— ne meols, tennis _ t- Saauen Hospitality. Folder. Xia WELCOME ; | 
rails, outdoor sports, and A. Gordon Moody, Manager . t — Ranch 
—"" waite” SOREN, Soca : 
ease write for the hin’, rid - ae ad 
we yh than Soop coc cand tonegrgirtens Vi Ral “re Pecos 
CHUTE HOMESTEAD ° folder an’ rates Valley A t h of dis- 
. guest ranch of dis 
am cormens Holiday Collectors GRAHAM ‘s fot RANCH | tinctive food and ac- 
| SEDALIA, COLORADO # | i commodations. In the 
tem Santa Fe National For- 
= ~ 7 A “Mast See” FOR ALL VISITORS TO est of New Mexico. 
S RENTE SURVEYS show that an aver- 7 CALI FORN 1A| Rect © Trout Fichina of 
y ishing ® Fun 
ON \ LAKE GEORGE. age of 8 out of 12 HOLIDAYs WORLD-FAMOUS 2% MILLION DOLLAR EARLY CALIFORN | Horseback Riding. 


CAMP CN STATE OWN? are saved by readers, so ACIENOA WHERE KINGS QUEENS MAVE BEEN ENTERTAINED Open June 1 - Sept. 15. 


Complete outtits rentes—canoe.|| || HOLIDAY is offering attrac- Largs and mor popular Dede Ranch in U.$ R-V RANCH 


tent, ere, oe dishes, Pain Tete Y viams 


. fart e e ° ° Lg @ " a9a00s west - 
grate. $30. — a re tive imitation red leather ., 2 avant seve F nORS Toews Ralph B. Innis, Jr., Mgr. 
2 persons 


binders to keep them in. Old yen Far pen ANTON 12, CALIF VERSES, CHW GSNISS 
wk CRAIG: WALKER 00. At Aol HOLIDAY is stamped in gold — 


’ on the cover and backbone. |||" DUDE FARM for your SON-- y 
AWazena LONG LAKE LODGE Cost $2.50. NoC.O.D.’s. Write In cee the Cornhusker State wow RDNER 
l'ree-shaded cottages, with fireplaces. Water me) ay 


! 

' 

' 

D pepladaieed Folks, yew kin RIDE, HUNT, LOAF, on’ 
sports on fish-filled Long Lake. Also stream ba Oo Li DAY ' “9 ’ ’ ’ 
fishing, golf. hunting. Says Duncan Hines : udiments of 
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Box 4 Naples, Maine 














REALLY FISH out here on the A—H. fer 
* our picture booklet t 
“One of better places to eat in America Information Service wer & rates, jes drop us 
Booklet in full color. Open all year. 


ocorao- AR 
H. D. HAZEN, Owner-Mgr. Phelps, Wisc. Independence Square _—~Phila. 5, Pa. A244 RANCH 


Box 301 - Encampment, Wyoming 


an’s Boys Town, etc. Write for Booklet B 
CORNHUSKER FARMS, Inc., B.F.D. 1, Columbus, oie. 
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PLACES TO STAY 


HONEYMOON IN PENNSYLVANIA 
In Washinglon, ts s 


Wardman Park 


Favored by honeymooners from over the 
U.S.A., The Sammit—2700 teet elevation 
mF —is the perfect spot for you! Swimming 
There’s plenty to do at ae 4 ; in colorful outdoor pool golf, tennis, 
She Gideun—slenty of ws Mi , riding and all other sports Dancing 

: . q ' and entertainment nightly! "rite for Free 
to roll out the red carpet . 


Brochure! The Summit, Uniontown, Pa. 
‘ weve Faken SAM STEWART, Mgr. 
gavety and entertainment are combined wherever you go in this friendly bd 
with relaxation and leisurely living to 


| country house. Spacious, f } VACATION IN ESTES PARK 
make a fascinating, happy holiday Peas , 


gracious, non-hotel-like 





Enjoy lazy, enchanted hours on this 


breeze-swept island 30 miles at sea, where 


Swim in water averaging 72°, sun-bathe on 
velvety white sand beaches, golf, sail, go 
deep-sea fishing, ramble through quaint swansdown. Superb food. 


ye 2] ie 
aa 4 
. | + 
Nantucket Town, join the Artists’ Colony, You'll golf, swim, ride or 44 at , OF 
ft Su ( :) 3 : - 
ind America's only Summer Hunt Club on take root in the card room! : Bais sala 
this isle of dreams-come-true 


And, practically from the 
Modern Hotels, comfortable Inns 


Excellent Restaurants Gideon doorstep, you'll 
For free illustrated booklet write step into a bubbling bath “ ‘ janley 
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America — set amidst the majestic peaks 
of Rocky Mountain National Park. In- 
Privately operated. bo Z vigorating climate . fishing, horse- 
Myron H. Woolley, Mgr. ’ din back riding and all other mountain 
Connecticut venue al Woodley Road | sports, indoors and outdoors. Write for 
Washington pt. | Brochure! The Stanley, Estes Park, Colo. 
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PLACES TO STAY 


Miamibury 


VIRGINI 
as 


George Washington 
knew it 


wey CO Tr a SD 
and 


LIN LX LX LaF: 


We T historic Williamsburg and 
enjoy a delightful vacation in this 
re-created colonial community. The 
Williamsburg scene brings back the 
days when Washington made his 
headquarters at Wythe House, dined 
at Raleigh Tavern, strolled through 
the 18th century gardens. Favorite 
Williamsburg sports include golf, ten- 
nis, swimming. Fine lodgings in mod- 
ern hotels, colonial guest 
houses and taverns. 





WILLIAMSBURG LODGE 
Single from $3.50 
Double from $5 
WILLIAMSBURG INN 





Lodge on Lake Wentworth 


Find relaxation in a cozy mountain cabin of your own 

on 180-acre estate. Land and water s as 

ene 1 Dir som in Lodge mile view 

Exce mod. Fres Ad 

vance Reservations only. $50 up weekly. Booklet 
Vrite KR. G. Hemenway, Box 6? 


BIRCHMONT.. . East Wolfeboro, New Hampshire | 
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T GROVE PARK INN 


on SUNSET MT. above ASHEVILLE, WN. C. 


A.M. Sonnabend, Pres., H.L. Thomas, Mgr. 
One of the Nation's Most Beautiful Hotels 
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WHAT EVERY TRAVELER 
SHOULD KNOW 


(Continued from Page 96) 


decathlon champion, and you probably 
aren't. The sports directors are sup- 
posed to organize group recreational 
activities. This is both a fact and a 
warning. 

Speaking of ping-pong, I once entered 
a table-tennis tournament aboard the 
S. S. President Garfield, on a trip from 
New York through the Canal to Los 
Angeles. The sports director was deter- 
mined to get me into the table-ten- 
nis tournament, probably because he 
wanted to see me humiliated in the fi- 
nals. And he did. I lost two straight 
games to a pretty, attractive young 
lady, twenty years* my junior. The 
table was too short, the net was too 
high, the rackets were warped, the 
ship rocked, a small boy among the 
spectators began riding me and I got 
something in my eye. [explained to my 
opponent after the match that, on land 
and under fair and reasonable condi- 
tions, [ could have pinned her ears 
back, the best day she ever saw. She 
was honest enough to admit this. A very 
pleasant girl, and the luckiest woman I 
have ever met on sea or land. 

The night before a ship makes home 
port at the end of a cruise, there is 
usually a ship's concert, or program of 
entertainment, in which the Courtney 
sisters and other gifted passengers are 
invited to take part. If you are a singer, 
violinist, bird caller, soft-shoe dancer, 
whistler, mimic, monologist, contor- 
tionist, juggler, hypnotist, ventriloquist, 
swami, diseuse or zither player, you are 
likely to be asked to join in the fun and 
do your act. You may refuse, of course, 
and you should, if you plan to recite 
all of Evangeline or Hiawatha. Your 
fellow passengers will resent any act 
that lasts longer than five minutes. 
Once, coming back from the West In- 
dies on the Conte Grande, | declined to 
appear on the concert: program, and 
then suddenly, during a lull at mid- 
night, | grabbed up a lighted mega- 
phone and sang Who? and Bye, Bye, 
Blackbird with the orchestra. Well, not 
with it, exactly, since in Blackbird, 1 
was singing “Oh, the hard-luck stories 
they all hand me” while the orchestra 
was playing Vo one here can love or 
understand me, but we were tied 
at the finish, | am happy to say. 
The survivors of that) concert will 
doubtless remember my act, but they 
will not care to dwell on it any more 
than I do. 

Since my performance that mid- 
night, and possibly because of it, some 
of the more cautious cruise ships have 
eliminated passenger participation and 
turned the program of the final night 
over to professionals. The last cruise I 


was on, a few months ago, had no place 





*Editors’ note: Twenty-two years 
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You get 
MORE for your money 
at The COMMODORE! 


You get COMFORT -—a big, airy, outside room 
from only $4.50 single, $7.50 double. You get 
CONVENIENCE —a private entrance from Grand 
Central Terminal—all midtown attractions with- 
in easy walking distance—express subways and 
buses to distant points right at the door! 

Four Air-Conditioned Restaurants 

Finest Food— Moderate Prices 


HOTEL 


“NEW YORK’S BEST LOCATED HOTEL” 
MARTIN SWEENY, President 


RIGHT AT GRAND CENTRAL & AIRLINES TERMINALS ON MANHATTAN’S MIDTOWN EAST SIDE 
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FREE VACATION CUE 


to New York State 


Start planning that “dream” vaca- 
tion now! Send for this free Official 
New York State Vacation Guide— 
the most complete ever published by 
any state—""New York State Va- 
cationlands.” 196 pages packed 
with beautiful full-color photo- 
graphs, maps and descriptive 
text. Tells you everything you 
want to know about every sec- 
tion of New York State! 


THOMAS E. DEWEY HAROLD KELLER 
Governor Commissioner of Commerce 


-------- 
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Oj Chautauqua-Allegany New York State Department of Commerce 
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for amateurs on the Big Night. The 


entertainment department of WOR TOURS.. . CRUISES 


eremnmMPEE = TRAVEL SERVICES 


dance stylists,” an accordionist and 


AE eT eM) he 
several other instrumentalists. Talented A TRIP ABROAD...FOR LESS 


passengers who had counted on imi- 


tating Tallulah Bankhead or playing 4 
Canadian Capers on a makeshift: xylo- 
phone composed of White Rock bottles 
were somewhat mollified when they 


were given funny hats to wear, horns 
‘ 10-DAY ALL EXPENSE 
to blow, bells to ring, and rattles to 


2 : CRUISE Qe 
rattle at the Gala Farewell Dinner that $27 tox 


preceded the Gala Farewell Revue. In Cool sea breezes lead you to Caribbean Paradise 
romantic island nights, pleasure filled days 

charge of these Galas and suc h affairs of fun and rest. Enjoy oceanfront luxury at 
° si Miami Beach visit Jamaica, Nassau and 

‘ . P. . - . . . Jamaica, Haiti and Dominican 
as the Fancy Headdress Ball and energy hese ss 
H 7 one . . sh two complete tours. Tours 
other intellectual goings on, are the m Miami, hotels, transfers, 


ine 
aa ae ian, alain ete. Write Tod 
cruise director and the cruise directress guides, sightaceing, ete. Write Today 


(not to be confused with the sports a 
director and the sports directress Miami, Florida 





When, on my recent cruise, [ returned 


to my stateroom after the Gala Fare- 








well Revue, [ found a cheerful note 


from the cruise director. It read: Rise 


nal pine tg — vill . 30th ANNIVERSARY TUK 


youll grin! % Limited Size Parties * Weekly Departures 

MEXICO @ CALIFORNIA e EAST 
LOOPING LAKE MICHIGAN 
YELLOWSTONE © SMOKIES 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER CRUISES 

7 FATHER’S DAY SAGUENAY RIVER @ CANADIAN 

| ROCKIES @ GLACIER PARK 

IN AN OLD FAVORITE ; SUGGESTION COLORADO e VIRGINIA MOTOR 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST—CRUISES 


cided against this. You never know how 








@ Here's the perfect wilt flor 
It's larger and it's longer, yet it's lighter and more compact! the 





P See Your Local Travel Agent or Write 
man in your house whe Dept. 2 for Free Descriptive Folders 
It's even better looking, ond it's crammed full of new ideas ¥ loves to read of fascinating 


and practical conveniences. It's “the family’ VAL-A-PAK , people and places: A sly | weary bes ae ~~ 


104 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


scription to Hotmay! Every CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


thet not only carries Dad's suits and robe wrinkle-free, but mouth hell he catertaincd 


Mothers dresses full length as well. The patented Folder-Flap with articles and pictures of CAREFREE 

does the trick. There s a new jumbo section for eight shirts the world’s most interesting 44 ‘Es 

and the elasticised pockets for underclothes, socks, pajamas ' cities and countries. f A sg DAYS 
Prices are on the index : 

etc, will carry all you need for the most extended trips 


page. And an attractive card, i UNDER 
Smart sturdy fabrics, choice leathers, attractive linings, in your name, will be sent to ‘ea 
plastic hangers, satin finished hardwore and Vinyl-trim announce each gift. - ta SAIL 


characterize the mew VAL-A-PAK. in better luggage shops 











ond department stores everywhere 138 fi. tree masters —- "Warvel-Wiaed™ 
CLAX and experience a different vacation with 
greater health dividends — fresh sea air 
NIQUE adventvre keeping alive the romance ef 
bygone windjammer days on the scenic Bay 
| NSURE reservations — write for folder today — 
Cruises leaving each Monday, June te October 
HARE colonial charm visiting Annapolis’ tercen- 
tenary celebration — Williamsburg, Yorktown, etc. 
NJOY Maryland cuisine — Low Rates — Modern 
accommodations — Radio Marine Telephones 
CHESAPEAKE VACATION CRUISE, Inc. 
trunk full of liqueurs. Just take your 229 PRINCE GEORGE STREET 
. | ANNAPOLIS, MO. TELEPHONE 9260 


a customs man may interpret a grin, U 
especially a fixed grin. 
Customs inspection is seldom as try- 


ing as you think it’s going to be, unless 





you have a shoeful of diamonds or a 


place under your proper letter (@ for 
Smith, & for Perkins, P for Thurber, 
and so forth) and see that you have as- 
sembled all your baggage. You will usu- 


ally find that your typewriter case is 


missing and that you have a large uray T °o u 4 * 


2-week Pullman tours, person- 
ally escorted. See Ca- 
nadion Rockies, Vancouver, 
Hollywood, Grand Canyon. 
P : P . Budget tour, from Chicago 
have your ty pewriter, and he may not Pyeng hag ag 
Don't get excited and rush around ac- ; Aug. 13. Other tours, 20-30 days, 
to West, Canada, Alaska, Write 
cusing people of stealing your Corona, for folder W 249 


just re lax. You have all day, you know, Brownell Travel Bureau 


and if you went to bed instead of to the Cidest Private Tours in America 
See it demonstrated and pes bar after the Gala Revue, you will find 2006 Fourth Ave.N. Birmingham, Ala. 
you won't be without one! f 


Po} yourself taking this ancient formality in 3 R Ee | G H1 | F R S 
tee -— -_ f “ your stride. It is important not to get 
25 10 SobeD | If you don't quite run to the Queen Mary, get 


Travel Routes.” It packs a wealth of information 


. ° . for planning trips on passenger carrying freighters to 
to go through your effects. That is his a mee ne ee on tee a, baa 


i arena . : , of voyage, prices; briefly describes accommoda- 
ATLANTIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION © TRENTON 5, N. J nee rekdaraeragl mes 


suitcase that doesn't belong to vou. The 





person who owns the gray suitcase may 


f mad at your inspector because he wants 
PLUS FEOERAL Tax Z _ < 


tions, names the lines. For comfortable lower cost 
a P me - : i a travel, wrap up 35¢ and mail for your copy. HARIAN 
tient of red tape and fiddle-faddle, as Publications, 160 Bivd., Greenlawn, Long Island, W. Y 
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COME TO SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA IN ’49! 


& TAKE YOUR PICK 


) 
TANNER GRAY 
p LINE’S MOTOR 


rm Se TOURS... during | | 


. Tee the Centennial 
Celebrations! 


Discover’ 


movie studios, 
radio broadcasts, g<@—, ® 


homes of stars, | ro 
beaches, | +> 


ancient missions, =a": 


orange groves. 


Covered wagons or open jobs 

. ready to drive away from 

your hotel or airport. JUST 
WIRE AHEAD! 


LIMOUSINES 


with guide drivers... greatly 
improved over 1849 models! 


4 IDEAL FOR SMALL GROUPS _ 


“TOUR 
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Plan your 49er trip now | 
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and rates. 
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\ Address 
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he describes all activities of the Lnited 
States Government, once addressed a 
group of three customs inspectors as 
follows: ‘Gentlemen, you are clearly 
insane.”” He was the last man off the 
dock that day. 

No travel hints would be complete 
without some word of caution about 
shipboard romances, engagements and 
marriages. The girl or young man you 
fell in love with on the ship when it was 
in Southern waters and the orchestra 
was playing Vight and Day is going to 
be subjected to a cruel and rigorous 
test standing there by a gloomy pile of 
baggage in a bleak and chilly ship shed. 
If the swan suddenly becomes a goose, 
or the knight a clodhopper, it is what is 
known as “ undergoing a land change.” 
If you were married aboard ship, and 
the bride, or bridegroom, now appeals 
to you about as much as a piece of cold 
whole-wheat toast, you are in a rather 
serious jam. In America you cannot 
have a marriage annulled on the ground 
that it was contracted while you were 
under the influence of the Gulf Stream 
and Cole Porter. If you are a man, I 
suggest that you treat your inamorata 
with a gallantry tempered by caution 
during the voyage out and back, and 
refrain from proposing until you have 
caught her on the dock. If she is going 
to be met by her mother and father, her 
Aunt Louise and her Uncle Bert, you 
will want to get a look at them first 
too. During the cruise try to engage the 
girl of your dreams in discussions of 
books or polities if you find yourself 
with her on the promenade dec k in the 
moonlight, while the band is playing J 
Told Every Little Star. it won't work, 
but try it. All this, I suppose, is really 
no more concern of mine than why you 
keep fireworks in the house, so I will 
not pursue it further. 

I hope that the foregoing helpful hints 
for a happy holiday will make your fu- 
ture sea voyages a little easier and 
merrier and safer. You need not, to be 
sure, take my advice or follow my ex- 
ample, in every situation and contre- 
temps I have described hereinabove. 
If you want to put the shoe back on the 
sick lady's foot, or just leave it where 
you found it, feel free to do so. The 
reason I put the shoe on the table with 
the handbag was—but we have been 
all through that. i am beginning to re- 
peat myself. Bon Voyage! THE END 
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atlantic 
IN WOMEN’S LUGGAGE 


No matter how pretty your present luggage may be, it is 
still nothing more thon a plain wooden box covered with 
fabric or leather which was never designed to carry your 
New Look’ wardrobe. LADY VAL-A-PAK, a new approach 
to women's luggage, is a smart, light, simple, portable 
clothes-closet that carries your suits and dresses full length 
and wrinkle-free. It has separate compartments for all your 
accessories and the built-in shoe box and waterproof cos- 
metics pocket are the answer to a dream. With no gadgets 
to master, you simply hang it up, zip it open, swifg out the 
hanger bars, and in less than thirty seconds you're all 
unpacked! 


THER PATS. PEND 


Sailcloth, tweedy Ray-Flax 


or butter-smooth leathers 


S25 0 S75 


PLUS FEDERAL TAX 


ATLANTIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION © TRENTON 5, N. J 
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Bicentennial 





Convocation and 
Musie 
Festival 


featuring world-famous leaders 


in thought and music 


June 27th 


through 
July 16, 1949 


in picturesque 


Aspen, Colorado, U. S. A. 
You are Gnetled lo chttend the Program 


Lecturers: 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
Philosopher-doctor-musician-theologian, acknowledged as the for 
modern disciple of Goethe sho has spent his t 36 vears at | 
in French Equatorial Africa. It | be his first “it to A 
José Ortega y Gasset 


_ 


emost 


gle hosy ital 


pain’s greatest living philosopher, a scholar of Intert 


suthor of “The Revolt of-the Masses 
Robert M. Hutchins 
Chancellor, University of Ch 


ducation and intellectual life 


Charles J. Burckhard 
t 


igo 


minent statesman-scholar-historian. Presently Switzer! 
Thornton Wilder 

lhrice Pulitzer-prize winning Ameri 

the motto for his latest novel I hie 

Barker Fairley 

Head of the University of Toronto's Department 


t , author of “A Study 
of Goethe und “Goethe as Revealed in His Pe 


‘ 
and etry 
Gerardus van der Leeuw 
Professor of Theology at the Ur 
{ kducatic Arts and Sciet 
Ernst Robert Curtius 
Professor of Romance Languages nivers ( tonn, in Germany. 
Arnold Bergstraesser 
Of the | é tv of ¢ wo ithor « on e of Man and Society”, 
Halvdan Koht 
Norway te nent hist t ormer Minister of Norway 
...and thirty or more other eminent North and South American scholars, 
Musicians: 
Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
John Garris, Tenor 
Herta Glaz, Contralto 
Mark Harrell, [aritone 
Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 
Nathan Milstein, \jolinist 
Erica Morini, \ jolinist 
Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 
Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 
Vronsky and Babin, Piano Duo 


rful Colorado 
rest, relaxation 


kies for 


r, swimming, 


tures, are 
the American 
1 from § 5 to $175 
mountain cottages, 
First Series 


tors and Patrons will 


Box H.6, Aspen, Colo 
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UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 


(Continued from Page 105) 


Spencer snorted at Chapel Hill's affec- 
tion for the word “gentleman.” She 
called it “that word so dear to South- 
ern hearts and so little understood in 
At least 


one professor was frightened away by 


truth by many who claim it.” 


students who fancied themselves in- 
At least one 


freshman was hilled in hazing, and 


sulted by his reprimand 


pistol shots often punctuated the sing- 
ing of the hatydids in the college night. 

Phere are still generations of former 
students who think that Dr. Horace 
Williams invented the ideals of Truth, 
Goodness and Be auty. As a professor 
of philosophy he was a cracker-box 
dialectician with just enough corn in 
his version of the Platonic trinity to 
appeal to students who up to that time 
had been principally expressing them- 
selves with blank cartridges. 

One of his students was Dr. Edward 
hidder Frank 


Graham. Ed Graham was one of those 


Graham, cousin of 
men who fuse and illumine the contri- 
butions of many other men. He was a 
tall, slim, handsome young man when 
he became dean of the college of liberal 
arts in 1909, He had been only five 
years in the president's office when he 
died in the influenza epidemic of 1918, 
jut he began the development of the 
idea at Chapel Hill that a state univer- 
sity must not be a thing apart but the 
best instrument through which a state 
may serve itself. That is a fixed faith 
in North Carolina now. It has helped 
create a faculty with a sense that it is 
going somewhere. Equally important, 
kd Graham insisted upon a democratic, 
self-governing student community. And 
at Chapel Hill that is a fixed faith too, 
There remain some somnolence and 
plenty of lively, rowdy and slick poli- 
tics in student government, but the 
honor system really and honestly works. 

There are, however, few signs of sol- 
emn idealism about the place. Some 
solemn young students, of course, carry 
the campus carefully in their damp 
hands. But in the daily congregation of 


students between classes in the brown 


JUNE 


earth court before the Y.M.C.A., there 
are more men present to get ice-cream 
cones and make dates with co-eds than 
to solve world problems. 

The court before the Y is only one 
place to see a student body which now 
sprawls, wanders and crowds over 552 
acres and 109 buildings. There is a 
gathering place and soft-drink bar 
called the Scuttlebut which the Navy 
left behind after World War II. The 
Navy also left quarters for clubs for 
veterans and athletes. The University 
itself runs at least one night club of a 
mild sort called the Rendezvous Room. 
Carolina freedom goes only a trifle sur- 
reptitiously to the poker games in the 
quonsets. It goes underground on Sat- 
urday afternoons in the gay, noisy 
basement playrooms of the many big 
fraternity houses. 

The presence of a thousand women 
students has altered the pattern of 
campus freedom in only one aspect: A 
student may not take a drink in the 
presence of a co-ed, which puts the 
co-eds at some disadvantage in com- 
petition with the “imports” who are 
protec ted or prose ribed by no such rule. 
Perhaps the increasing presence of the 
co-eds and the frequent visits of the 
imports has modified rigid patterns of 
gallantry which may have existed in 
the old days. One student genius in the 
ATO house discovered that he could 
add to his spending money by selling 
votes in a contest to pick, from among 
the young lady visitors who had 
crowded the house, “the Creep of the 
Week” 
“the Creep of the Crop.” 


and in a grand final contest 


Chapel Hill is simultaneously a con- 
servative and liberal village. It had one 
admitted and active communist stu- 
dent named Junius Scales, who stood 
in criticized but undisturbed attend- 
ance. He is a genuine Carolina item. He 
is the son of a former president of the 
Alumni Association, grandson of a Con- 
federate colonel, brother-in-law of a 
prominent trustee, and relation by 
marriage of the heirs of the Dukes. 
When it comes to the Negro problem, 
however, there is a¢ onsiderably smaller 
liberalism. 
At the free forum of the Carolina Po- 


degree of tolerance and 
litical Union, students could until re- 
cently listen to anybody—a_ pacifist, 
a warmonger or communist. (Recently 
University authorities declined to let 
a communist editor speak in any of its 
halls on the grounds that a state law 
forbade it.) In all the years, however, 
Carolina has petted few political, social, 
academic or literary radicals. Most of 
its honorary degrees go to its own pol- 
iticians or to unobjectionable Southern 
educators. In the nine years that he 
lived after the recognition of his genius, 
the University never had one for 
Thomas Wolfe. 

For all its pleasant village life Chapel 
Hill is certainly no ivory tower. It 
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knows human swarming even when no 
football crowds overwhelm it. Its de- 
velopment along old simple lines has 
been altered by realtors and engineers. 
The village board of aldermen, headed 
by a mayor who is the University’s 
publicity man, has even called in the 
State Planning Board. There is in- 
creasing talk of taxes and the Univer- 
sity’s contribution in lieu of taxes. The 
tax rate is low, but the demand for serv- 
ices rises. 

“Our leading industry—or  indo- 
lence,” said a professor of pedagogy, 
“js education.” 

If that were not so, Chapel Hill 
would be a company town, though a 
marvelously pleasant one, in which the 
company (University) furnishes the 
water, the power, the telephone serv- 
ice, operates a delightful Carolina Inn, 
and provides more entertainment than 
any company town anywhere ever pro- 
vided. Scholars are extremely commu- 
nity-minded Rotarians or Kiwanians. 
There are, as in most villages, simple 
Babbitt boosters, but a few of the old 
hereditary residents—like Louis Graves, 
editor of The Chapel Hill Weekly, which 
is the first guardian of the Chapel Hill 
personality—regret and gently resist 
the growth. The state itself has set up 
barriers against a larger proportion of 
out-of-state students than fifteen per 
cent, though it charges those native 
students whose tuition is paid by the 
Veterars Administration at the higher 
out-of-state rate. Also all fees were re- 
cently increased, despite student pro- 
tests, under pressure from the Legis- 
lature. The danger is that Chapel Hill 
pleases and pulls more and more people 
to it as a village of miraculous capacity 
to escape the dull horror of becoming 
a town. 

And yet somehow the swarm is not 
strange in it. Its hope lies in the fact 
that in this state without large cities, 
long without libraries, mud-bogged for 
a century, there has nearly always been 
a hunger for learning and a hope of 
grace. Chapel Hill has always been the 
perfect extension of its spirit. [t still is. 
Its liberalism is rooted in a tough coun- 
try democracy. Its pride in its facul- 
ties is close to the old awe of the so-long 
illiterate. Its reputation as a collegiate 
play place preserves the pattern of the 
eager gregariousness of a rural and 
isolated populace. And if Frank Graham 
could maintain the image of its idealism, 
but was powerless before the threat of 
Duke, that merely indicates that sta- 
dium athletics at Chapel Hill preserve 
the headlong enthusiasm of the coon 
hunt, which so often—in the past of 
Carolina — seemed more important than 
the corn—or the cotton or tobacco. 

The oldest: state university is, in 
many ways, very young still, lively 
and significant together. It counts its 
progress as the sure basis of its promise 


in the years ahead. THE END 
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Elva’s cold wrath penetrated my socks, mittens, muffler and chullo. 


CHILBLAINS OVER PERU 


A gringo in Cuzco discovers it’s only a matter 
of learning to live without freezing — or breathing 


by DAVID DODGE 


AH, THE TROPICS! The gorgeous 
South American tropics! According to 
the dictionary, anything between lati- 
tude 23° 27’ south and latitude 23° 27’ 
north of the equator is tropical. Every- 
solid 


miles of jungle steaming in the sun, 


body knows what that means 


bananas, coco palms, brilliant red-and- 
green parakeets screeching in the bread- 
fruit trees, masses of orchids on all 
sides, little palm-leaf villages where cute 
brown girls in lava-lavas and a hibiscus 
flower or two cast admiring glances at 
the tall, bronzed gringo in his cork 
helmet and immaculate white ducks. 
Even if your imagination doesn’t carry 
you that far, you know that it gets 
plenty hot in the tropics. 

It does, in spots, but I offer a tip to 
any other tall, bronzed gringo who 
thinks of coming to Peru: Leave the 
immaculate white ducks at home and 


bring a supply of long woolen drawers. 


I DISCOVERED THE NEED for warm 
underwear the hard way. We had been 
keeping house for six or seven months 
in Arequipa, in the southern part of 
Peru, when Elva, the family bank, de- 
cided we had enough money saved up 
tosee some of the country. The question 
was whether we should go ‘up’ to Lima, 
on the seacoast, for a whirl at the bright 
lights, or ‘down’ to Cuzco, 11,500 feet 
high in the mountains, to look at Inca 
ruins. (The altitudes in Peru are as 
cockeyed as the weather, The farther 


away you get from the capital, the 
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farther ‘down’ you are, even though 
you may be all-to-hell-and-gone up in 
the Andes.) 

We settled for Cuzco because it was 
midsummer—February —which meant 
that Lima would be foggy and cold. 
Arequipa, a mile and a half high, was 
cool enough for us. We wanted to get 
closer to the sun, not farther away. 

The rest of the family said she didn’t 
want to go to Cuzco. She had been 
studying third-grade Peruvian history 
in school and already knew more about 
Incas than the whole staff of the In- 
stituto Arqueolog ico, even to the point 
where she could rattle off the names of 
the 14 kings without drawing breath: 
Manco Capac, Sinchi Roca, Lloque 
Yupanqui, Mayta Capac, Capac 
Yupanqui, Inca Roca, Yahuar Huaccac, 
Huiracocha, Pachacutecamaruincay- 
upanquitupacyupanquihuaynacapac- 
hudscarandatahualpa—Atahualpa, in- 
hale. Also she had a new bike. So we 
parked her and the bike on friendly 
neighbors, a Dutch engineer and his 
wife with whom we conversed in sign 
language, and took off. 


\ RAILROAD LINE runs from the 
Pacific coast up through the Andes to 
Lake Titicaca, on the Bolivian border, 
then turns north to Cuzco and points 
beyond. It sounds simple, putting it 
down like that. But the man who 
built the Southern Railway couldn't 
have known what was ahead of 
him or he would never have started 
the job. The line begins at Mollendo on 


(Continued on Page 156) 
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(Continued from Page 154) 
the coast, takes a deep breath at 
Arequipa, gets a running start there, 
and pants over the crest at nearly 15,000 
feet, shouting distance higher than 
Pikes Peak. That takes a day and a 
half. Another day and a half across the 
altiplano, 11,000 to 14,000 feet high, 
brings you to Cuzco. Relays of Que- 
chua runners, chasquis, are supposed to 
have done the whole drag in 24 hours, 
bringing fresh fish from the ocean for 
the Incas’ lunch, four centuries ago. I 
don't swear to the truth of the story. 
All I know is that the name of Arequipa, 
which was a relay station on the run, 
comes from the Quechua “are quepay,” 


meaning “ Boy, am J winded!” 


Exva aNp I Took the day train, in- 
stead of the noclurno, because we 
wanted to see the country. It was a 
mistake for two reasons. First, a bed is 
warmer than a seat in an unheated 
chair car, and second, there isn’t any- 
thing to see until you get higher up. All 
of western Peru is a desert. This is 
blamed by scientists on the Humboldt 
Current, which acts as a barrier to 
rain clouds from the ocean; and by the 
Apristas, a strong Peruvian political 
party, on the non-Aprista government. 
At 12,000 feet or more the desert turns 
into puna, bare near-desert studded 
with clumps of wiry grass, rocks and 
herds of vicufias, alpacas and llamas. 
All of these beasts have extra stomachs, 
like a camel, and can spit semidigested 
breakfast into your face from any dis- 
tance up to four yards. You are legally 
entitled to spit back at Hamas and 
alpacas; vicufas are protected by the 
government and may not be harmed. 

I would have paid plenty for a good 
vicuiia hide to wrap around me before 
the train reached the pass at Crucero 
Alto. The sun was directly overhead at 
that time of the year, and there wasn't 
any snow because there wasn’t any 
moisture in the air to become snow, but 
at an altitude of nearly three miles even 
the llamas feeding near the track looked 
chilly. The train had to stop for a drink 
in the pass, so I got out, thinking to 
beat my arms and run around in the 
open to warm up. At the first arm beat, 
black spots danced in front of my eyes. 
My heart began thumping out boogie- 
woogie rhythm on the topof my stomach 
as if it were a drum. I got back in the 
car quick and sat down until the feeling 
went away, but some of the other pas- 
sengers, lowlanders from the coast, 
turned green and let their tongues hang 
sideways out of their mouths. The 
soroche, mountain sickness, does that 
to you. It’s worse than seasickness, be- 
cause on a ship you can at least sneak 
off to a quiet corner behind a lifeboat 
and hang over the rail. On a Peruvian 
train, they won't even let you stand on 
the platform. And just when you are 


feeling worst, the buffet steward comes 
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through the car to ask if you would 
prefer the roast pork or the liver and 
onions for lunch. 

I closed my eyes and concentrated 
on thinking: I will not be sick, I will 
not be sick, I will not be sick, I will 
not be sick, until the train coasted 
down a couple of thousand feet beyond 
the pass. I felt stronger then—strong 
enough to raise my finger when a mozo 
came through the train yelling, ‘Meester 
Dawtch! Meester Dawtch! Telegrama 
para Meester Dawtch!’ 

Nobody but the Hollanders who 
were guarding Kendal knew that we 
were on that train, and of course Elva’s 
first thought was that Something Ter- 
rible Had Happened. I was uneasy, 
too—partly at the prospect of trying to 
decipher a message in Dutch after it 
had been garbled by Spanish-speaking 
telegraph operators. 

“What does it say? What happened?” 
Elva asked anxiously as I ripped open 
the envelope. “Is Kendal all right?” 

I couldn't answer her. She grabbed 
the telegram from me. 

It wasn’t in Dutch. Roughly trans- 
lated from the Spanish, it said: “ Eight 
pound son born this morning. Mother 
and child doing well. Congratulations.” 
It was signed “Concha.” 


I WONDER IF ANYBODY ELSE ever got 
a telegram congratulating him on the 
recent birth of an eight-pound son 
while he was sitting beside his wife 
not the mother—on a train rolling 
through the heart of the Andes. If so, 
he’s the only one who can appreciate 
how cold that car was the rest of the 
day. I tried to explain that it was 
simply a mistake, pointing out that the 
telegram was addressed merely to 
“Dodge, c/o Southern Railway, Are- 
quipa-Juliaca.” 

Elva said, “I suppose the train is 
teeming with Dodges.” 

“ There must be another one aboard.” 

“Why don't you find him, then?” 

“Well, I will.” 

“Ha!” 

She ha!-ed again when I came back 
after prowling the train from end to 
end without finding another gringo. 

“Hadn't you better send Concha an 
answer at the next station?” she sug- 
gested pleasantly. 

“T don’t know anybody named Con- 
cha. It’s just a mistake, I tell you.” 

“Eight pounds of mistake.” 

“I’m not the only Dodge in the 
world, am 1?” 

“You're the only one I ever heard of 
in Peru. And you're certainly the only 
one aboard this train.” 

“It’s a practical joke, then. Some- 
body in Arequipa 

“Hal” 

All the rest of the day she kept mak- 
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(Continued from Page 157) 
imagine—shouldn’t I be passing cigars 
around the car? Had she ever met the 
lady? They 


together, very soon. They had so much 


would have to have tea 


in common. And so on. By that time I 
had figured out that we had arrived in 
Peru exactly six months, three weeks 
and three days before, but I didn’t 
bring it up because I didn’t want to 
give her a chance to crack about fast 
workers and premature babies. I gave 
up listening to her and crouched in my 
own corner of the seat, shivering to my- 
self and watching the alfip/ano roll by. 

Phe top of the Andes, except where 
high peaks soar up four miles here and 
there, is like a billiard table, mile after 
rolling mile of high plain covered with 
tuft grass which serves as fodder for 
llamas and dreary-looking sheep. Wool- 
raising and a little tourist-clipping are 
the only publie activities. Every once 
in a while the train would pull up at a 
cluster of mud huts set down in the 
middle of nowhere, and Indian women 
would come around with knitted things, 
socks and mittens and sweaters and 
woolen caps with eartabs, called chul- 
los. They did a brisk business with us. 
Before the day ended I was wearing 
three pairs of socks, mittens, a muffler 
and a chullo under my hat. IT would 
but I 


couldn't find one to fit me. Elva got a 


have bought a sweater, too, 


beauty, though, with animal designs in 


black and white, for the equivalent of 


70 cents. For that price, the Indian 
woman who sold it to her had clipped 
the wool, washed it, carded it, spun it 
into thread on a hand spindle with 
which they all kept their fingers busy 
from sun-up to sun-down, dyed the 
thread, knitted the sweater, and hag- 
gled 15 minutes over the price. In the 
whole country I never saw an Indian 
woman who wasn't busy, either with 
her spindle or knitting needles or hag- 


gling over something. They love hag- 


gling most. The men, as far as I know, 
do nothing except chew coca. This is 


the plant from which cocaine is ex- 


tracted. The Indians mix a handful of 


the leaf with lime or wood ash and tuck 
it in their cheeks like a wad of snoose. 


I don't think it’s very good for them. 


IF ITHADN 'TBEEN fora lucky break at 
Juliaca, a more-than-usually-large clutch 
of mud huts where we spent the night, 
I would have frozen to death before 
morning. There was a hotel, of a kind. 
When I signed the register, I noticed 
that another Dodge had already checked 
in. | found him in the cantina, a sandy- 
haired gringo nuzzling hot rum punch. 

“My name is Dodge,” [ said. “ Your 
name is Dodge too. I'm pleased to meet 
you. You're the father of an eight- 
pound son. Mother and child are both 
doing well. Do me a favor and come 
meet my wife, will you?” 

He blinked a couple of times, but I 
explained about the telegram and intro- 
duced him to Elva. The temperature 
went up 10 degrees right away. He was 
the only other Dodge in the western 
half of South 


salesman for an 


America, a traveling 
American drug firm, 
married to a Bolivian girl in La Paz. 
We had a couple of drinks to his new 
child and he told us that he had meant 
to take the train from Arequipa that 
morning but had picked up a ride in a 
friend's truck instead. He went on to 
Cuzco with us the next day, to sell 
tooth paste in the former capital of the 
Inca empire. 


Tue Cuzco V ALLEY lies on theeastern 
slope of the mountains, where streams 
drain toward the Atlantic by way of the 
Amazon and its tributaries. The land 
slopes down from puna to deep, fertile 
river valleys cut by the water from 
melting snow on the mountain peaks. 
Sut there still isn’t much rainfall at 
that altitude, and the Incas, who set- 
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For Romance 


This Summer of ’49? 


ihe riect-vacation 


pe 


change your wardrobe from work-a-day 


ur-full “Prospector,” 


play. In 


e* fabric of synthetic yarn; 


1 cotton cord, Sanforized 


lor-fast; as well as in every 


fabric, fashion-starred 


for a delightful 


mmer. Gorgeous colors, 


triv to quick- 


wear Davenshire 


shorts + pedal-pushers + slacks 


Shorts from about $5 to $7 


Pedal Pushers ... $6 to $8; Slacks .. 





$7 to $9... | 


depending on the fabric. At fine stores everywhere | 


or write Davenshire, Inc., 


Davenport, Iowa. 
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tled the 


thousand years ago, 


valley something less than a 
built: tremendous 
irrigation projects and terraced the 
steep hillsides to grow corn. (I know 
better than to use” Inca” to refer to the 
whole race of pre-conquest Quechua 
but 


The Egyptian pyramid build- 


Indians, it’s easier to write than 
ped l 

eTs were pikers compared to the Incas, 
advantage of working 
1. At 11,000 feet, 


valley bottom, you pant like a 


even with the 
more or less at sea leve 
in the 
long-distance runner just walking from 
here to there. Climbing stairs, you have 
to stop and rest at the halfway mark, 
and any physical effort more strenuous 
than lifting a glass of beer is out of the 
Yet the Incas built 10- and 
15-foot rock terraces, 
at the 


upa mile orso to the snow 


question, 
one above the 
other, starting valley bottom 
and working 
level, 


trouble 
the 


where even condors have heart 
if they fly too fast. 


rocks with tools made of nothing 


They cut 


more durable than hardened copper, 
squared them off withsand, water and el- 
bow grease, and lugged them into place 
by hand, because the llama, their only 
beast of burden, starts spitting when 
loaded with more than 100 pounds, and 
most of the 
ol 


Sacsahuaman, 


rocks are bigger than that. 
the 


Some stones in the walls of 
a fortress still standing 
on the hill above Cuzeo, weigh 50 tons 
and were quarried miles away. These, 
25 feet high, 12 feet thick and shaped 
the pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, are 
so beautifully fitted together 


mortar 


like 
without 
that you couldn't hammer a 
hnife blade between them at any point 
baseball bat. Forts like this 
stick up all over the mountains. The 


Inca kiddies must have learned to cut 


with a 


rock in their cradles, because 


lasted only 


the em- 


pire 100 or 500 years until 
Franciseo Pizarro and his gang wiped 
Yet in that they built, 
forts, terraces and irrigation 
of 


several hun- 


it out time 
besides 
canals, many thousands stone 
buildings in Cuzco alone, 


dred 


Cuzeo with other cities of 


road connecting 
the 
rock walls to support the banks 


miles of stone 
same 
class, 
of all the rivers within reach, and a lot 
of stone idols—all this on a steady diet 
of corn, potatoes and coca, and without 
iron tools, 

In their spare time, the Incas mined 
gold and silver, 
knows 


looted from the country, 


plenty of it. Nobody 


how much treasure Pizarro 
or how much 
more the Inca priests managed to hide 


they killed. 


from him before were 
single 
last 


paid for his freedom just’ before the 


\tahualpa’s ransom, a 


ful of gold ware which the Inca 
conquistadors liberated him from his 
suvagery with a garrote, melted down 
to what would have been worth today 
more than 330,000,000, Tt was only a 
small part of what the Spaniards milked 
I he g 


out of the countrys cold which once 


made the temples of Cuzco 
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jewels is all gone now, except for a few 
pieces in the museums. But the temples 
and other buildings are still there. A 
church sits on the foundations of the 
temple of the Sun, an insurance broker 
does business in what might have been 
the Palace of Manco Capac, and Coca- 
Cola can be purchased in any of several 
buildings which were once royal resi- 
dences of Pachacutecamaruinca yupan- 
quitupacyupanquihuaynacapachu- 
Ascarandatahualpa. 

A guide sold me an absolutely- 
unconditionally-guaranteed-genuine 
map to $84,000,000 worth of hidden 
treasure for $1.50 cash. I didn’t have 
time to go after the loot because there 
was too much to see in and around 
Cuzco, The Peruvian government knows 
what a tourist attraction it has there, 
and takes steps to make things pleasant 
for the Short of 
warming up the temperature of the 


rubberneck trade. 
town to the point where you can sleep 
without your clothes on, they give you 
no reason for complaint. There is a fine 
hotel, direct’ plane connections with 
Lima, and guided tours if you like 
guided tours. 

Elva and | did better with our own 
private guide, the ove who sold me the 
map. He was an operator, that boy. 
During the time he had us in tow, he 
sold us, besides the map and his pro- 
fessional services, a lottery ticket, a 
guidebook, three dozen post cards, a 
fake stone idol holding an ash tray on 
its head, a couple of pieces of colonial 
silver still hot from the factory, an 
Indian woman’s hat and a good poncho. 
I think he spent the night gathering 
stuff to work off on us in the morning. 

He was graceful about it too. While 


we were exploring the church of Belén, 


He just happened to have an idol. 
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Elva wanted to take a snapshot of a 
colonial silver altar 50 feet high. 

“ The taking of photographs is strictly 
prohibited,” our guide said regretfully. 
"Fortunately I just happen to have a 
number of post cards which show good 
views of the altar. Only 12 soles the 
set. Shall we go on to the museum?” 

Elva let go of 12 soles. On the way to 
the museum, I made some remark about 
how soon we would go broke if we kept 
on paying hundred-per-cent: markups 
for the same post cards that were on 
sale in the hotel at half price. The guide 
dian't blink an eye as he sold me 
a lottery ticket that was guaranteed 
to replenish my pocketbook with 
20,000 soles the following Saturday at 
9:30 am., sharp. When we reached the 
museum, [ recklessly admired a col- 
lection of stone idols. 

These are the property of the gov- 
ernment, and not for sale,” the guide 
said. “ However, I just happen to have 
somewhere about me a small idol which 
is not the property of the government. 
Only 30 soles.” 

He had the same trouble finding the 
idol in his clothes that you would have 
finding a flatiron you had tucked away 
in your pocket and forgotten about. It 
weighed six pounds. He hooked me the 
same way with the treasure map, when 
I asked why there wasn't more gold 
work ir the museum. I forget how he 
unloaded the silver pieces on us, but 
the poncho turned up while T was com- 
plaining about the weather, and he just 
happened to discover the hat under his 
arm half an hour after Elva had ad- 
mired a similar hat on an Indian 


woman in the street. 


Bur THE GUIDE KNEW his way 
around, so we followed where he led. 
It was worth it. History hit us in the 
eye at every turn. From that little city, 
hidden away in the heart of the Andes, 
the Incas had dominated all of the ter- 
ritory that is now Peru, Ecuador, Bo- 


livia, Chile and parts of Argentina and 


Brazil. Following them, and until the 
founding of Lima on the coast, the 
Spanish colonists made it their capital, 
built their homes, a magnificent ca- 
thedral, 20 or more churches and mon- 
asteries, laid out wide plazas, and 
crammed the whole thing with all the 
gaudy splendor of loth Century Spain 
two miles high and a million miles from 
nowhere. 

Much of the old glory still remains, 
mostly in the churches —paintings of 
the period, including a Van Dyck; a 
solid gold monstrance four feet high, 
studded with rubies, emeralds and 
pearls; a six-ton bell in the cathedral 
encrusted with gold and silver; tons of 
silver in the altars, a tremendous wealth 
of art treasures from the days when 
Catholic Spain ruled the continent. And 
like the Incas before them, the Span- 
iards built their city on what was al- 
ready there. In plac es you can see pre- 
Incaic foundations capped with Inca 
stonework: sometimes a jigsaw of 
stones the size of office safes cut with as 
many as 12 sharp angles into which ad 
joining stones fit as neatly as cells in a 
honeycomb; sometimes wonderful walls 
of rectangular stone blocks rubbed or 
cut or gnawed —nobody knows how 
as flat as a table top, each wall nicely 
sloped inward from bottom to top and 
rounded at the corners, yards thick 
and earthquake-proof through the 
centuries without so much as a drop of 
library paste to hold it together. On 
top of this layer, the conquistadors 
built their own homes, with Moorish 
arches, lacy iron grillwork, elaborately 
carved wooden balcones hanging over 
the street, and the family coat of arms 
worked into the plaster on the wall. 
Modern Peruvians cap the whole thing 
with a corrugated iron roof and rent 
the building which was once the palace 
of a king and later the home of a 
Spanish vir eroy to a cholo cobbler who 
makes Indian sandals out of hunks of 
old automobile tires. 


(Continued on Page 164) 


QUECHUA runners made the trek in 24 hours; the railroad takes 3 days. 
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(Continued from Page 162) 

It took the guide three days to show 
us what there was to see and milk us 
out of our last spare sol. We held out 
enough to go home by way of Lake 
Titicaca, either the highest lake for its 
size or the largest lake for its altitude in 
the world. We took the noclurno train, 
which put us down in Puno, on the lake 
shore, early the following morning. 

Lake Titicaca is a mistake, from any 
viewpoint. How it keeps from freezing 
solid, all alone up there 12,500 feet 
above where it ought to be, is beyond 
me. Luckily we had only an hour and a 
half to kill between trains, just time 
enough to eat breakfast and learn that 
the first Incas had emigrated from an 
island in the lake by means of reed 
boats called balsas. I don’t blame them. 
I'd have emigrated out of that refrig- 
erated inland sea so fast that a balsa 
would have burned under me. While 
Elva was trying to shuck a hard-boiled 
egg without taking her mittens off, a 
steamer—a big one, built in England 
and lugged up there from the coast by 
Indians and burros before the railway 
was built—came in from the Bolivian 
side of the lake with a party of boliv- 
ianos, who beat their hairy chests and 
said, ay, dios mio, it was sure good to 
get down into the warm countries. 

The bolivianos went with us on the 
train to Arequipa. They were complain- 
ing of the heat shortly after we crossed 
the pass and started down the Pacific 
slope. An unusual flurry of snow helped 
for a while, but soon they were loosening 
their collars and fanning themselves. 
When the train pulled into Arequipa 
about nightfall, they were carrying their 
coats over their arms. We left the train 
wearing our entire collection of mittens, 
sweaters, socks, chullos and ponchos, 
and kept them on until we were safely 
huddled over a roaring fire at home. 

Ah, the tropics! The lush, steamy 
tropics! THE END 
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with Anti-Inertia Spool 


Make perfect casts every time with light or 
heavy lures! Most reels have “fly-wheel 
action.” They're slow-to-start and slow-to- 
stop spinning. This causes (1) casting drag 
and (2) backlash. Langley reels with sensa- 
tional Anti-Inertia Spool eliminate “fly- 
wheel action!" They start and stop with the 
lure...no drag - no backlash! From $6.75 
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Tee-Nee Trailer or to trans- 
port, reise up and down embank- 
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keel, trails perfectly 


At your dealer's or 
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LAND—Swift, comfortable train service every- 
where in the British Isles .. . 
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British European Airways Corporation 
rovies in Britain... 
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associated with British Railways. 
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vations for these services before you leavel 
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Pian your tour of Britain—and purchase trans- 
portation in advance. That way you'll save 
the 25% on tour fores granted Americans from 
British port of entry! 








CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or any of the British Railways offices shown 
below for tickets, reservations and avthori- 
tative travel information on the British Isles: 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller PI. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th Sf. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 

For British Isles Travel Literature with color 
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BRITISH RAILWAYS 





inland 
waters 


Fc mile becomes a breath- 
less memory as you cruise 
the picturesque St. Lawrence 
River, up the romantic Saguenay 
or through the fabulous Great 
Lakes. Enjoy the charm of French 
Canada and her resorts — the 
grandeur of the mountain scenery 
—the gay, carefree life aboard 
ship. 

Choice of a variety of inde- 
pendent or all-expense cruises, 
lasting from three to eight or nine 
days. 


NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY 


From the famous Falls down the 
St. Lawrence to the mysterious 
Saguenay. See Toronto, the 
Thousand Islands, Montreal, 
Quebec, Murray Bay and Ta- 
doussac. Travel all or any part of 
this majestic route. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 
Between Detroit and Duluth, 
across Lakes Huron and Superior 
on the luxurious S.S. “Noronic". 
See Sarnia, the "Soo", Port 
Arthur. Deck sports and enter- 
taisment are popular features. 





UNDER THE SUN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


last two years into a pretty steady year- 
round trade. They still have slight up- 
swings in June and at Christmastime. 
Most wedding customs, like the ring, 
kissing the bride, and flinging old shoes, 
go back to antiquity. One custom of the 
Middle Ages has been dropped, though. 
In those days in England it was usual 
for young maidens to stand outside 
the church and shower the bride with 
wheat ears, merrily crying: ‘Bread for 
life and pudding forever!” Why? 
Don’t ask us—ask Emily Post. 


ICUMEN IN 


Summer checks in June 21, after 
the most cockeyed winter in his- 
tory. As you probably remember, 
something went wrong upstairs 
last winter, with the result that 
Easterners had baseball weather in 
January and Hollywood had some 
snow that wasn’t corn flakes. 

What does this mean for this sum- 
mer? Well, says the Weather Bureau, 
crossing its wetted fingers, perhaps a 
very mild, pleasant summer for the 
East and possibly a sweltering sizzler for 
the West (on the grounds that extreme 
summers usually follow extreme win- 
ters). Not very conclusive. The Old 
Farmer's Almanac, which makes Hs 
yearly predictions with old fea leaves, 
aching bunions and ground hogs, has 
absolutely nothing to say about the 
summer of 1949. The only long-range 
predictions we did find were these: 

Pror. Ivan R. TANNEHILL, chief of 
the Forecasting Division of the Weather 
Bureau: Maybe the beginning of a long 
trend toward cooler weather. 

Dr. Epwarp F. Deevey, Jr., of 
Yale: Beginning of a 1000-year cool 
spell. 

Joun J. O'Net, of the New York 
Herald Tribune: Nonsense. Entire 
Northern Hemisphere getting warmer. 

Conclusions: There'll be some kind of 
weather this summer. Perhaps. 

THE END 
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Head for your grandest vacation 
on a modern Alcoa ship 


Blue skies and smooth seas are forecast, as your ship charts its 
course for the land of Simon Bolivar. There, you'll find the deeds 
of this famous Venezuelan—the man who freed South America— 
proclaimed in heroic statues. You'll also find a land rich in scenic 
beauty, and in cultural memories of the days when it was ruled 
by grandees from Spain. On your trip you'll stop at other in- 
teresting lands too—Jamaica, Curacao, Trinidad, the Dominican 
Republic—each one distinctively different. A Caribbean trip on 
an Alcoa ship is a treat you'll treasure for years. Write today for 
booklet. Aleoa Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. B, 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. or Dept. B, One Canal St., New Orleans 16, La. 


ALCOA 


satls the CARIBBEAN 


VENEZUELA is a land of Latin charm, patios, mountains, 
and lovely beaches. You can visit it—and other interesting 


Caribbean countries—on one of 3 modern Alcoa ships. a7 
Air conditioning in Restaurant, Lounge, Bar and all state- [ 


wes OS rooms. A sailing every week from historic New Orleans. 
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ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., OFFICES IN: BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, MOBILE, MONTREAL, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, NORFOLK, ST. LOUIS, TORONTO 
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Something Completely New in Portables 


~ 
~ 


WZ and Only Zenith—-World Leader 
aS =~ 
in P ble Radi has it! 
n Portable Radios<—has it: 
“Tip-Top” Diol—biggest 


“Tip-Top" Wavemagnet Open lid — set's on. 
ever in a portable. too—extra-sensitive Close lid — set's off. 


“4 


Zenith's New | 
‘TIProp HOLIDAY“ 


New “Tip-Top” Dial and 
Wavemagnet!* 


It’s the “tip-top” feature in radio! Swing 
the lid up—there’s the dial, actually above 
the set, its black numerals and “glowing” 
red pointer giving tip-top tuning ease. 
And the famous Wavemagnet inside the 
lid tips up too, away from signal-killing 
metal parts. Gives the set far more effi- 
cient reception any where—on the porch, 
at picnics, in any room—whether it’s oper- 
ating on its own self-contained long life 
battery or plugged into an AC or DC 
light socket! 


New Instant Operation! 


Just open the lid—and the radio’s play- 
ing! No more waiting for the set to warm 
up. And when you close the lid, the radio 
stops playing. No knobs to twist, no risk 
of wasting power because you forgot to 
turn the set off! 


New Tone Beauty and Stunning 
New Rugged Cabinet! 


Its Zenith-built Alnico 5 speaker is a 

marvel of big-volume, rich tone quality 

Its smart ebony or two tone blue-grey 

plastic cabinet is built like a skyscraper. 

Fully enclosed to protect dial and beauti- 

ful recessed grille. Exclusive“Flexo-Grip” 

handle is reinforced to insure lasting 

stretchability. Snuggles down against top 

when not in use. One of the most bril- 

liantly engineered and designed sets 

Zenith has ever produced. Only 8% x 5% 

ios incall ie << —- - x 112 inches. Nothing else like it—see and 
gleaming black plastic sone ostarce RADIO to, eS hear the proof at your Zenith dealer's, 
and TELEVISION —". 


Over 30 Years of Know-How” in Radionics Exclusively 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
Also Makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids 





